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THE LOITERINGS OF ARTHUR O'LEARY. 
FRAGMENT X.—A FRAGMENT OF FOREST LIFE, 


I am half sorry already that I have told that little story of myself. 
Somehow the recollection is painful; and now I would rather hasten 
away from Brussels, and wander on to other scenes; and yet there are 
many things I fain would speak of, and some people too, worth a mention 
in passing. I should like to have taken you a moonlight walk through 
the “Grand Place,” and, after tracing against the clear sky the delicate 
outline of the beautiful spire, whose gilded point seemed stretching away 
towards the bright star above it, to have shown you the interior of a 
Flemish club in the old “Salle de Loyauté.” Primitive quaint fellows 
they are, these Flemings—consequential, sedate, self-satisfied, simple 
creatures—credulous to any extent of their own importance, but kindly 
withal ; not hospitable themselves, but admirers of the virtue in others ; 
easily pleased, when the amusement costs little; and, in a word, a people 
admirably adapted by nature to become a kind of territorial coinage, 
alternately paid over by one great state to another, as the balance of 
Europe inclines to this side or that; with industry enough always to be 
worth robbing, and with a territory perfectly suited to pitched battles ; 
two admirable reasons exist for Belgium being a species of Hounslow 
Heath or Wormwood scrubs, as the nations of the Continent feel disposed 
for theft, or fighting. It was a cruel joke, however, to make them into 
a nation. One gets tired of laughing at them at last ; and even Sancho’s 
island of Barataria had become a nuisance, were it long lived. 

Well, I must hasten away now. I can’t go back to “ The France” yet 
awhile, so I’ll even take to the road—but what road? That’s the ques- 
tion. What a luxury it would be, to be sure to have some person of 
exquisite taste who could order dinner every day in the year—arranging 
the carte by a physiogmical study of your countenance—and plan out 
your route by some innate sense of your desires. Arthur O’Leary has 
none such, however; his whole philosophy in life being to throw the reins 
on the hack Fortune’s neck, and let the jade take her own way. Not 
that he has had any reason to regret his mode of travel. No; his nag 
has carried him pleasantly on through life—now cantering softly over the 
even turf, now picking her way more cautiously among bad ground and 
broken pebbles—and if here and there an occasional side leap or a start 
has put him out of saddle, it has scarcely put him out of temper; for one 
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great secret has he at least learned—and after all, it’s one worth remem- 
bering: very few of the happiest events and pleasantest circumstances 
in our lives have not their origin in some incident, which, had we been 
able, we had prevented happening—and then, while taking your mare 
“chance” over a stiff country, be advised by me, give her plenty of head, 
sit close, and when you come to a rasper, let her take her own way 
over it. So convinced am I of the truth of this axiom, that I should 
not die easy if I had not told it; and now, if any thing should pre- 
vent these fragments being printed, I leave a clause‘in my will to provide 
for three O’Leary treatises, to establish this fact, being written, for 
which my executors are empowered to pay five pounds sterling for each. 
Why, were it not for this, I had been married say at the least some 
fourteen times in various quarters of the globe, and might have had a 
family of children, black and white, sufficient to make a set of chess men 
among them. There’s no saying what might not have happened to me. 
It would seem like boasting if I said that the Emperor of Austria had 
some notions of getting rid of Metternich to give me the “Foreign Affairs ;” 
and that I narrowly escaped once commanding the Russian fleet in the 
Baltic. But of these, at another time.—I only wish to keep the principle 
at present in view—that Fortune will always do better for us than we 
could do for ourselves; but to this end there must be no tampering or 
meddling on our part. The goddess is not a West-end physician, who, 
provided you are ever prepared with your fee, blandly permits you all 
the little excesses you are bent on. No: she is of the Abernethy school, 
somewhat rough occasionally, but always honest—never suffering any 
interference from the patient, but exacting implicit faith and perfect obe- 
dience. As for me, I follow the regimen prescribed for me without a 
thought of opposition ; and wherever I find myself in this world, be it 
China or the Caucasus, Ghuznee, Genoa, or Glasnevin, I feel for the time, 
that’s my fitting place, and endeavour to make the best of it. 
The pedestrian alone of all travellers is thus taken by the hand by 
Fortune. Your extra-post, with a courier on the box, interferes sadly 
with the current of all those little incidents of the road which are ever 
happening to him who takes to the “ by-ways” of the world. The odds are 
about one hundred to one against you, that when seated in your car- 
riage, the postillion in his saddle, and the fat courier outside, the words “ en 
route” being given, you arrive at your destination that evening with- 
out any accident or adventure whatever of more consequence than a lost 
shoe from the near leader, a snapped spring, or a heartburn from the glass 
of bad brandy you took at the third stage. A blue post, with white stripes 
on it, tells you that you are in Prussia; or a yellow and brown pole, that 
the Grand Duke of Nassau is giving you the hospitality of his territory— 
save which you have no other evidence of change. The village inn, and its 
little circle of celebrities, opens not to you those peeps at humble life so 
indicative of national character : you stop not at the way-side chapel in the 
sultry heat of noon to charm away your peaceful hour of reflection—now 
turning from the lovely madonna above the altar to the peasant girl who 
kneels in supplication beneath—now contrasting the stern features of 
some painted martyr with the wrinkled front and weather-beaten traits 
of some white-haired beggar—now musing over the quiet existence of the 
humble figure whose heavy sabots wake the echoes of the vaulted aisle— 
or watching, perhaps, that venerable priest who glides about before the 
altar in his white robes, and disappears by some unseen door, seeming 
like a phantom of the place. The little relics of village devotion, so 
touching in their poverty, awake no thought within you of the pious souls 
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in yonder hamlet. The old cure himself, as he jogs along on his ambling 
pony, suggests nothing save the — of age and decrepitude. You 
have not seen the sparkling eyes and flushed cheeks of his humble flock 
who salute him as he passes, nor gazed upon that broad high forehead 
where benevolence and charity have fixed their dwelling. The foot-sore 
veteran or the young conscript have not been your fellow-travellers— 
mayhap you would despise them. Their joys and sorrows, their hopes, 
their fears, their wishes—all move in an humble sphere, and little suit the 
ears of those whose fortune is a higher one. 

Not that the staff and the knapsack are the passports to only such as 
these. My experience would tell very differently. With some of the 
most remarkable men I ever met my acquaintance grew on the road— 
some of the very pleasantest moments of my life had their origin in the 
chances of the way-side—the little glimpses I have ever enjoyed of na- 
tional character have been owing to these same accidents; and I have 
often hailed some casual interruption to my route, some passing obstacle 
to my journey, as the source of an adventure which might afford me the 
greatest pleasure. I date this feeling to a good number of years back— 
and in great measure to an incident that occurred to me when first 
wandering in this country. It is scarcely a story, but as illustrating my 
position, I will tell it. 

Soon after the denouement of my Polish adventure—I scarcely like to 
be more particular in my designation of it—I received a small remittance 
from England, and started for Namur. My uncle Toby’s recollections 
had been an inducement for the journey, had I not the more pleasant one 
in my wish to see the Meuse, of whose scenery I had already heard so 
much. 

The season was a delightful one—the beginning of autumn; and truly 
the country far surpassed all my anticipations. ‘The road to Dinant led 
along by the river—the clear stream rippling at one side; at the other, 
the massive granite rocks, rising to several hundred feet, frowned above 
you; some gnarled oak or hardy ash clinging to the steep cliffs, and 
hanging their drooping leaves above your head; on the opposite bank, 
meadows of emerald green, intersected with ash rows and tall poplars, 
stretched away to the back ground of dense forest that bounded the view 
to the very horizon. 

Here and there alittle farm-house framed in wood, and painted in many 
a gaudy colour, would peep from the little enclosure of vines and plum- 
trees; more rarely still, the pointed roof and turreted gable of a venerable 
chateau would rise above the trees. How often did I stop to gaze on 
these quaint old edifices, with their ballustrades and terraces—on which a 
solitary peacock walked proudly to and fro: the only sound that stirred, 
the hissing plash of the jet d’eauv, whose sparkling drops came pattering 
on the broad water-lilies; and as I looked, I wondered within myself what 
kind of life they led who dwelt there. The windows were open to the 
ground, bouquets of rich flowers stood on the little tables. These were all 
signs of habitation, yet no one moved about—no stir nor bustle denoted 
that there were dwellers there. How different from the country life of 
our great houses in England, with trains of servants and equipages hur- 
rying hither and thither. All the wealth and magnificence of the great 
capital transported to some far-off county—that ennui and fastidiousness, 
fatigue and lassitude, should lose none of their habitual aids. Well, for 
my part, the life among green trees and flowers, where the thrush sings, 
and the bee goes humming by, can scarcely be too homely for my taste: 
it is in the peaceful aspect of all Nature, the sense of calm that breathes 
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from every leafy grove and rippling stream, that I feel the soothing influ- 
ence of the country. I could sit beside the trickling stream of water, 
clear but brown, that comes drop by drop from some fissure in the rocky 
cliff, and falls into the little well below, and dream away for hours. These 
slight and simple sounds, that break the silence of the calm air, are 
all fraught with pleasant thoughts. The unbroken stillness of a prairie is 
the most awful thing in all nature. 

Unoppressed in heart I took my way along the river’s bank, my mind 
revolving the quiet pleasant, thoughts silence and lovely scenery are so 
sure to suggest. Towards noon I sat myself down on a large flat rock 
beside the stream, and proceeded to make my humble breakfast—some 
bread and a few cresses, washed down with a little water, scarce flavoured 
with brandy, followed by my pipe; and I lay watching the white bubbles 
that flowed by me, until I began to fancy I could read a moral lesson in 
their course. Here was a great swollen fellow, rotund and full, elbowing 
out of his way all his lesser brethren, jostling and pushing aside each he met 
with ; but at last bursting from very plethora, and disappearing as though 
he had never been: there were a myriad of little bead-like specks float- 
ing past noiselessly, and yet having their own goal and destination: some 
uniting with others, grew stronger and hardier, and braved the current with 
bolder fortune; while others vanished ere you could see them well. A 
low murmuring plash against the reeds beneath the rock drew my atten- 
tion to the place, and I perceived that a little boat, like a canoe, was fas- 
tened by a hay-rope to the bank, and surged with each motion of the 
stream against the weeds. I looked about to see the owner, but no one 
could I detect—not a living thing seemed near, nor even a habitation of 
any kind. The sun at that moment shone strongly out, lighting up all 
the rich landscape on the opposite side of the river, and throwing long 
oo into a dense beech wood, where a dark, grass-grown alley entered. 

uddenly the desire seized me to enter the forest by that shady path. I 
strapped on my knapsack at once, and stepped into the little boat. There 
was neither oar nor paddle, but as the river was shallow, my long staff served 
as a pole to drive her across, and I reached the shore safely. Fastening 
the craft securely to a branch, I set forward towards the wood. As I 
approached, a little board, nailed to a tree, drew my eye towards it, and 
I read the nearly-effaced inscription, “ Route des Ardennes.” What a 
thrill did not the words send through my heart: and was this, indeed, the 
forest of which Shakspeare told us—was I really “under the greenwood 
tree,” where fair Rosalind had rested, and where melancholy Jacques had 
mused and mourned; and as I walked along, how instinct with his spirit 
did each spot appear. There was the oak, 


whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along the wood.” 


A little farther on I came upon 
The bank of osiers by the murmuring stream.” 


What a bright prerogative has genius, that thus can people space with 
images that time and years erase not; making to the solitary traveller a 
world of bright thoughts even in the darkness of a lonely wood! And so 
to me appeared, as though before me, the scenes he pictured. Each 
rustling breeze that shook the leafy shade, seemed like the impetuous pas- 
sion of the devoted lover—the chirping notes of the wood-pigeon, like 
the flippant raillery of beauteous Rosalind—and in the low ripple of the 
brook I heard the complaining sounds of Jacques himself, 
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Sunk in such pleasant fancies I lay, beneath a spreading sycamore ; 
and with half-closed lids invoked the.shades of that delightful vision 
before me, when the tramp of feet, moving across the low brushwood, 
suddenly aroused me. I started up on one knee, and listened. They 
were the sounds of men talking in a low, subdued tone, which, from the 
stillness, was perfectly audible. The next moment three men emerged 
from the wood into the path: the two foremost, dressed in blouses, were 
armed with carbines and a sabre; the last carried a huge sack on his 
shoulders, and seemed to move with considerable difficulty. 

“ Ventre du diable,” cried he, passionately, as he placed his burden on 
the ground ; “don’t hasten on this way—they’ll never follow us ‘so far, 
and I am half dead with fatigue.” 

“ Come, come, Gros Jean,” said one of the others, in a voice of com- 
mand; “ we must not halt before we reach the three elms.” 

* Why not bury it here?” replied the first, speaker, “ or else take your 
share of the labour ?” 

“So I would,” retorted the other, violently, “if you could take my 
place when we are attacked; but, parbleu, you are more given to running 
away than fighting.” 

During this brief colloquy my heart rose to my mouth. The ruffianly 
looks of the party, their arms, their savage demeanour, and their secret 
purpose, whatever it was, to which I was now to a certain extent privy, 
filled me with terror ; and I made a half effort to draw myself back on my 
hands into the brushwoed beneath the tree. The motion unfortunately 
discovered me ; and with a spring, the two armed fellows bounded towards 
me, and levelled their pistols at my head. 

J “Who are you? What brings you here?” shouted they both in a 
reath. 

“ For heaven’s sake, messieurs,” said I, “down with your pistols. I 
am only a traveller—a poor, inoffensive wanderer—an Englishman, an 
Irishman, rather—a good Catholic”—heaven forgive me if I meant an 
equivocation here—* lower the pistols, I beseech you.” 

_ “Shoot him through the skull; he’s a spy,” roared the fellow with the 
sack. 

“ Not a bit of it,” said I; “I’m a mere traveller, admiring the country, 
and an r 

“ And why have you tracked us out here ?” said one of the first speakers. 

“TI did not; I was here before you came. Do put down the pistols, for 
the love of Mary; there’s no guarding against accidents, even with the 
most cautious.” 

“ Blow his brains out,” reiterated he of the bag, louder than before. 

“Don’t, messieurs—don’t mind him ; he’s a coward—you are brave 
men, and have nothing to fear from a poor devil like me.” 

The two armed fellows laughed heartily at this speech, while the other, 
throwing the sack from him, rushed at me with clenched hands.} 

“ Hold off, Gros Jean,” said one of his companions; “if he never tells 

a heavier lie than that, he may make an easy confession on Sunday ;” and 
h with that he pushed him rudely back, and stood between us. “ Come, 
7 then,” cried he, “take up that sack and follow us.” 
i My blood curdled at the order; there was something fearful in the very 
h look of the long bag as it lay on the ground. I thought I could actually 
trace the outline of a human figure. Heaven preserve me, I believed I 
saw it move. 

“ Take it up,” cried he, stetuly; “there’s no fear of it biting you.” 

. “Ah,” said I to myself, “the poor fellow is dead, then.” 
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Without more ado they placed the bag on my shoulders, and ordered 


me to moved forward. 

I grew pale and sick, and tottered at each step. 

“Js it the smell affects you ?” said one with a demoniac sneer. 

“ Pardon, messieurs,” said I, endeavouring to pluck up courage, and 
seem at ease; “I never carried a a thing like this before.” 

“ Step out, briskly,” cried he, “you've a long way before you;” and 
with that he moved to the front, while the others brought up the rear. 

As we proceeded on our way, they informed me that if by any accident 
they should be overtaken by any of my friends or associates, meaning 
thereby any of the human race that should chance to walk that way, the 
first thing they should do would be, to shoot me dead—a circumstance that 
considerably damped all my ardour for a rescue, and made me tremble, 
lest, at any turn of the way, some faggot-gatherer might appear in sight. 
Meanwhile never did a man labour more strenuously to win the favour of 
his company. 

I began by protesting my extreme innocence—vowed that a man of more 
estimable and amiable qualities than myself never did, nor never would exist. 
To this declaration they listened with manifest impatience, if not with actual 
displeasure. I then tried another tack. I abused the rich and commended 
the poor—lI harangued, in round terms, on the grabbing monopoly of the 

eat, who enjoyed all the good things of this life, and would share none 
with their neighbours. I even hinted a sly encomium on those public- 
spirited individuals, whose gallantry and sense of justice led them to 
risk their lives in endeavours to equalize somewhat more fairly this world’s 
wealth; and who were so ungenerously styled robbers and highwaymen, 
though they were in reality benefactors and heroes. But they only 
laughed at this; nor did they show any real sympathy with my opinions, 
till, in my general attack on all constituted authorities; kings, priests, 
statesmen, judges, and gendarmes, by chance I included revenue officers. 
The phrase seemed like a spark on gunpowder. 

« Curses be on the wretches—they are the plague-spots of the world,” 
cried I, seeing how they caught at the bait; “and thrice honoured the 
brave fellows who would relieve suffering humanity from the burden of 
such odious oppression.” 

A low whispering now took place among my escort, and at length he 
who seemed the leader, stopped me short, and placing his hand on my 
shoulder, cried out— 

“ Are you sincere in all this? Are these your notions ?” 

“Can you doubt me?” said 1. “ What reason have I for speaking 
them? How do I know but you are revenue officers that listen to me ?” 

“Enough. You shall join us. We are going to pass this sack of 


” 





cigars. 
“ Ho! these are cigars, then,” said I, brightening up. “It is not a—— 
a——eh?” °* 

“They are Dutch cigars, and ‘the best that can be made,” said he, not 
minding my interruption. “ We shall pass them over the frontier by 
Sedan to-morrow night, and then we come back to Dinant, where you 
shall come with us.” 

“ Agreed,” said I, while a faint chill ran through my limbs, and I 
could scarcely stand—images of galley life, irons with eannon shot, and 
a yellow uniform, all flitting before me. From this moment they became 
extremely communicative, detailing for my amusement many pleasing 
incidents of their blameless life—how they burned a custom-house here, 
and shot an inspector there ; and, in fact, displaying the advantages of my 
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new profession with all its attractions before me. How I grinned with 
mock delight at atrocities that made my blood curdle, and chuckled over 
the roasting of a revenue officer as“though he had been a chesnut. I 
affected to see drollery in cruelties that deserved the gallows, and laughed 
till the tears came, at horrors that nearly made me faint. My concurrence 
and sympathy absolutely delighted the devils, and we shook hands a 
dozen times over. 

It was evening, when tired and weary I was ready to drop with 
fatigue, my companions called a halt. 

“Come, my friend,” said the chief, “we'll relieve you now of your 
burden. You would be of little service to us at the frontier, and must 
wait for us here till our return.” 

It was impossible to make any proposal more agreeable to my feelings. 
The very ‘thought of being quit of my friends was eestacy. I did not 
dare, however, to vent my raptures openly, but satisfied myself with a 
simple acquiescence. 

“ And when,” said I, “am I to have the pleasure of seeing you again, 
gentlemen ?” 

“ By to-morrow forenoon, at farthest.” 

By that time, thought I, I shall have made good use of my legs, please 
heaven. 

“ Meanwhile,” said Gros Jean, with a grin that showed he had neither 
forgotten nor forgiven my insults to his courage—“ meanwhile we'll just 
beg leave to fasten you to this tree ;” and with the words he pulled from 
a great canvas pocket he wore at his belt a hank of strong cord, and pro- 
ceeded to make a slip noose on it. 

“It’s not your intention surely to tie me here for the whole night,” said 
I, in horror. 

“ And why not?” interposed the chief. . “ Do you think there are bears 
or wolves in the Ardennes forest in September ?” 

“But I shall die of cold or hunger. I never endured such usage 
before.” 

“ You'll have plenty worse when you've joined us, I promise you,” was 
the short reply, as, without further loss of time, they passed the cord 
round my waist, and began, with a dexterity that bespoke long practice, 
to fasten me to the tree. I protested in all form against the entire pro- 
ceeding—I declaimed loudly about the liberty of the subject—vowed that 
England would take a frightful measure of retribution on the whole 
country, if a hair of my head were injured—and even went so far in the 
fervour of my indignation, as to threaten the party with future consequences 
from the police. 

The word was enough. The leader drew his pistol from his belt, and 
slapping down the pan, shook the priming with his hand. 

“So,” cried he, in a harsh and savage voice, unlike his former tone, 
“you'd play the informer, would you? Well, it’s honest at least to say 
as much. Now then, my man, a quick shrift and a short prayer, for I’ll 
send you where you'll meet neither gendarmes nor revenue officers, or if 
you do, they’ll have enough of business on their hands not to care for 
yours.” 

“Spare my life, most amiable monsieur,” said I, with uplifted hands. 
* Never shall I mutter one word about you, come what will. I'll keep 
all I’ve seen a secret. Don’t kill the father of eight children. Let me 
live this time, and [ll never wander off a turnpike road three yards as 
long as I breathe.” 
hey actually screamed with laughter at the terror of my looks; and 
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the chief, seemingly satisfied with my protestations, replaced his pistol 
in his belt, and kneeling down on the ground, began leisurely to examine 
my knapsack, which he coolly unstrapped and emptied on the grass. 

“ What are these papers ?” said he, as he drew forth a most voluminous 
roll of manuscript from a pocket. 

“They are notes of my travels,” said I, obsequiously—* little pen 
sketches of men and manners in the countries I’ve travelled in. I call 
them ‘ The Loiterings of Arthur O’Leary.’ That’s my name, gentlemen— 
at your service.” 

“Ah! indeed. Well, then, we’ve given you a very pretty little incident 
for your journal this evening,” said he, laughing, “in return for ‘which 
Pll ask leave to borrow these memoranda for wadding for my gun. 
Believe me, Monsieur O’Leary, they'll make a greater noise in the world 
under my auspices than under yours ;” and with that he opened a rude 
clasp knife and proceeded to cut my valued manuscript into pieces about 
an inch square. This done, he presented two of my shirts to each of his 
followers, reserving three for himself; and having made a most impartial 
division of my other effects, he pocketed the purse I carried, with its few 
gold pieces, and then, rising to his feet, said— 

“ Antoine, let us be stirring now—the moon will be up soon. Gros 
Jean, throw that sack on your shoulder and move forward: and now, 
monsieur, I must wish you a good night ; and as in this changeful life we 
never can answer for the future, let me commend myself to your recollec- 
tion hereafter, if, as may be, we should not meet again. Adieu, adieu !” 
said he, waving his hand. 

“ Adieu,” said I, with a great effort to seem at ease—“a pleasant 
journey, and every success to your honest endeavours.” 

“ You are a fine fellow,” said he, stopping and turning about suddenly ; 
“a superb fellow; and I can’t part from you without a ‘gage d’ amitié 
between us ;” and with the word he took my handsome travelling cap 
from my head and placed it on his own, while he crowned me with a 
villainous straw thing that nothing save my bondage prevented me from 
hurling at his feet. 

He now hurried forward after the others, and in a few minutes I was 
in perfect solitude. Well, thought I—it was my first thought—it might 
all have been worse; the wretches might have murdered me—and such 
reckless devils as practise their trade, care little for human life. Murder, 
too, would only meet the same punishment as smuggling, or nearly so— 
a year more, or a year less at the galleys: and, after all, the night is fine, 
and if 1 mistake not, he said something about the moon. I wondered 
where was the pretty countess—travelling away, probably, as hard as extra 
post could bring her. Ah! she little thought of my miserable plight now ! 
Then came a little interval of softness—and then a little turn of indigna- 
tion at my treatment—that I, an Englishman, should be so barbarously 
molested—a native of the land where freedom was the great birthright 
of every one. I called to mind all the fine things Burke used to say 
about liberty—and if I had not began to feel so cold, ’'d have tried to 
sing “ Rule Britannia,” just to keep up my spirits ; and then I fell asleep 
— if sleep it could be called—that frightful nightmare of famished wolves 
howling about me, tearing and mangling revenue officers; and grizzly 
bears running backward and forward with smuggled tobacco on their 
backs. The forest seemed peopled by every species of horrible shapes— 
half men, half beast—but all with straw hats on their heads and leather 
gaiters on their legs. However, the night passed over, and the day began 
to break—the purple tint, pale and streaky, that announces the rising 
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= 4 sun, was replacing the cold grey of the darker hours. What a different 
e thing it is, to be sure, to get out of ygur bed deliberately, and, rubbing 
your eyes for two or three minutes with your fingers, as you stand at the 
18 half-closed curtain, and then, through the mist of your sleep, look 
out upon the east, and think you see the sun rising, and totter back 
n to the comfortable nest again—the whole incident not breaking your 
il sleep, but merely being interwoven with your dreams—a thing to dwell 
- on among other pleasant fancies, and to be boasted of the whole day after- 
wards—what a different thing it is, I say, from the sensations of him who 
it has been up all night in the mail—shaken, bruised, and cramped—sat on 
h by the fat man, and kicked by the lean one; still, worse of him who spends 
bh his night dos-a-dos to an oak in a forest, cold, chill, and comfortless—no 
d property in his limbs beneath the knees, where all sensation terminates— 
e and his hands as benumbed as the heart of a poor-law guardian. 
it If I have never in all my after life seen the sun rise from the Rigi, from 
8 Snowdon, or the Pic du Midi, or any other place which seems especially 
M made for this sole purpose, I owe it to the experience of this night, and 
v am grateful therefor. Not that I have the most remote notion of throw- 
ing disrespect on the glorious luminary—far from it. I cut one of my 
s oldest friends for speaking lightly of the equator; but I hold it that the 
> sun looks best—as every one else does—when he’s up and dressed for the 
day. It’s a piece of prying, impertinent curiosity to peep at him when 
. he’s rising and at his toilet-—he has not rubbed the clouds out of his eyes, 
‘ or you dared not look at him, and you feel it too: the very way you steal 
y out to catch a glimpse, shows the sneaking, contemptible sense you have 
t of your own act. Peeping Tom was a gentleman compared to your 


early riser. 
; The whole of which digression simply means to say—I by no means 
enjoyed the rosy-fingered morning’s blushes, the more for having spent 
) the preceding night in the open air. I need not worry myself, still less 
L my reader, by recapitulating the various frames of mind which succeeded 
each other every hour of my captivity. At one time my escape with life 
served to console me for all I endured; at another my bondage excited 
my whole wrath—I vowed vengeance on my persecutors too, and medi- 
tated various schemes for their punishment—my anger rising as their 
absence was prolonged, till I thought I could calculate my indignation by 
an algebraical formula, and make it exactly equal to the squares of the 
distance of my persecutors: then I thought of the delight 1 should expe- 
) rience in regaining my freedom, and actually made a bold effort to see 
| something ludicrous in the entire adventure—but no; it would not do; I 
could not summon up a laugh, do all in my power. At last—it might 
! have been towards noon—I heard a merry voice chanting a song, and 4 
quick step coming up the aliée of the wood. Never did my heart beat 
with such delight: the very mode of progression had something joyous in 
it—it seemed a hop, and a step, and a spring, suiting each motion to the 
tune of the air—when suddenly the singer, with a long bound, stood 
before me. It would, indeed, have been a puzzling question which of us 
more surprised the other: however, as I can render no accurate account 
of his sensations on seeing me, I must content myself with recording mine 
on beholding him, and the best way to do so is, to describe him :—He was 
a man, or a boy—heaven knows which—of something under the middle 
size, dressed in rags of every colour and shape—his old white hat was 
crushed and bent into some faint resemblance of a chapeau, and decorated 
with a cockade of dirty ribbons and a cock’s feather—a little white jacket, 
such as mén cooks wear in the kitchen, and a pair of flaming crimson plush 
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shorts, cut above the knee, and displaying his naked legs, with sabots, 
formed his costume: a wooden sword was attached to an old belt round 
his waist, an ornament of which he seemed vastly proud, and which from 
time to time he regarded with no small satisfaction. 

“ Holloa!” cried he, starting back, as he stood some six paces off, and 
gazed at me with most unequivocal astonishment ; then recovering his 
self-possession long before I could summon mine, he said—“ Bon jour, bon 
jour, camarade—a fine day for the vintage.” 

“No better,” said I; “but come a little nearer, and do me the favour 
to untie these cords.” 

“Ah! are you long fastened up there ?” 

“The whole night,” said I, in a lamentable accent, hoping to move his 
compassion the more speedily. 

“ What fun,” said he, chuckling. “Were there many squirrels 
about ?” 

“Thousands of them. But come—be quick and undo this, and I'll 
tell you all about it.” 

“Gently, gently,” said he, approaching with great caution about six 
inches nearer me. “When did the rabbits come out ?—was it before 
day 7” 

“Yes, yes, an hour before. But I'll tell you every thing when I’m 
loose. Be alive now, do.” 

“ Why did you tie yourself so fast 7” said he, eagerly, but not venturing 
to come closer. 

** Confound the fellow,” said I, passionately. ‘I didn’t tie myself; it 
was the—the F 

“Ah! I know—it was the Maire, old Pierre Bougout. Well, well, 
he knows best when you ought to be set free. Bon jour,” and with that 
he began once more his infernal tune, and set out on his way as if nothing 
had happened; and though I called, prayed, swore, promised, and 
threatened with all my might, he never turned his head, but went on 
capering as before, and soon disappeared in the dark wood. For a full 
hour passion so completely mastered me, that I could do nothing but 
revile fools and idiots of every shade and degree—inveighing against 
mental imbecility as the height of human wickedness, and wondering 
why no one had ever suggested the propriety of having “ naturals” 
publicly whipped. I am shocked at myself, now, as I call to mind the 
extravagance of my anger; and I[ grieve to say, that had I been, for that 
short interval the proprietor of a private mad-house, I fear I should have 
been betrayed into the most unwarrantable cruelties towards the patients ; 
indeed, what is technically called “ moral government,” would have formed 
no part of my system. 

Meanwhile time was moving on, if not pleasantly, at least steadily ; 
and already the sun began to decline somewhat ; and his rays, that before 
came vertical, were now slanting as they fell upon the wood. For a 
while my attention was drawn off from my miseries by watching the 
weazles as they played and sported about me, in the confident belief that 
I was at best only a kind of fungus—an excrescence on an oak tree. One 
of them used to come actually to my feet, and even ran across my instep 
in his play. Suddenly the thought ran through me—and with what 
terror—how soon may it be thus, and that I shall only be a miserable 
skeleton, pecked at by crows, and nibbled by squirrels. The idea was too 
dreadful; and, as if the hour had actually come, I screamed out to frighten 
off the little creatures, and sent them back scampering into their dens. 

“ Holloa there! what’s the matter ?” shouted a deep mellow voice from 
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the middle of the wood; and before I could reply, a fat, rosy-cheeked 
man, of about fifty, with a pleasant counténance terminating in a row of 
double chins, approached me, but still with evident caution, and halting 
when about five paces distant, stood still.” 

“ Who are you?” said I, hastily, resolving this time at least to adopt 
a different method of effecting my liberation. 
~ “What’s all this ?” quoth the fat man, shading his eyes with his palm, 
and addressing some one behind him, whom I now recognised as my friend 
the fool who visited me in the morning. 

“T say, sir,” repeated I, in a tone of command somewhat absurd from 
a man in my situation—“ who are you, may I ask ?” 

“ The Maire of Givét,” said he, pompously, as he drew himself up, 
and took a large pinch of snuff with an imposing gravity, while his com- 
panion took off his hat in the most reverent fashion, and bowed down to 
the ground. 

“ Well, Monsieur le Maire, the better fortune mine to fall into such 
hands. I have been robbed and fastened here, as you see, by a gang of 
scoundrels” —I took good care to say nothing of smugglers—“ who have 
carried away every thing I possessed. Have the kindness to loosen these 
confounded cords, and set:me at liberty.” 

“ Were there many of them ?” quoth the Maire, without budging a step 
forward. 

“Yes, a dozen at least. But untie me at once—I’m heartily sick of 
being chained up here.” 

“ A dozen at least!” repeated he, in an accent of wonderment. “Ma 
Joi, a very formidable gang. Do you remember any of their names ?” 

“ Devil take their names, how should I know them? Come, cut these 
cords, will you? We can talk just as well when I’m free.” 

*“ Not so fast, not so fast,” said he, admonishing me with a bland motion 
of his hand. “Every thing must be done in order. Now, since you 
don’t know their names, we must put them down as * parties unknown.’ ” 

“ Put them down whatever you like ; but let me loose.” 

“ All in good time. Let us proceed regularly. Who are your wit- 
nesses ?”” 

“Witnesses!” screamed I, overcome with passion—*“ You'll drive me 
distracted. I tell you I was waylaid in the wood by a party of scoundrels, 
and you ask me for their names, and then for my witnesses! Cut these 
cords, and don’t be so infernally stupid. Come, old fellow, be alive, 
will you?” 

“ Softly, softly; don’t interrupt public justice,” said he, with a most 
provoking composure. ‘We must draw up the procés verbal.” 

“To be sure,” said I, endeavouring to see what might be done by 
concurrence with him—* nothing more natural. But let me loose first ; 
then we'll arrange the procés.” 

“Not at all; you’re all wrong,” interposed he. “I must have two 
witnesses first to establish the fact of your present position—ay, and they 
must be of sound mind, and able to sign their names.” 

“ May heaven grant me patience, or I'll burst,” said I to myself, while 
he continued in a regular sing-song tone— 

‘ “Then we'll take your deposition in form. Where do you come 
rom ?” 

“Treland,” said I, with a deep sigh, wishing I were up to the neck in a 
bog-hole there, in preference to my actual misfortune., 

“ What language do you usually speak *” 
“ English.” 
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“ There now,” said he, brightening up—“there’s an important fact 
already in the class No. 1, identity, which speaks of “all traits, marks, 
and characteristic signs by which the plaintiff may be known.” Now, we’ll 
set you forth as ‘an Irishman that speaks English.’ ” 

“If you go on this way a little longer, you may put me down as insane, 
for I vow to heaven I’m becoming so.” 

“ Come, Bobeche,” said he, turning towards the natural, who stood in 
mute admiration at his side—“ go over to Claude .Gueirans’ at the mill, 
and see if the notaire be up there: there was a marriage of his niece this 
morning, and I think you'll find him;—then cross the bridge, and make 
for Papalot’s, and ask him to come up here and bring some stamped 
paper to take informations with him. You may tell the cure as you go 
by, that there’s been a dreadful crime committed in the forest, and that 
‘la justice s’informe’ ”’—these last words were pronounced with an accent 
of the most magniloquent solemnity. 

Scarcely had the fool set out on his errand when my temper, so long 
restrained, burst all bounds, and I abused the Maire in the most outrageous 
manner. There was no insult I could think of I did not heap on his 
absurdity, his ignorance, his folly, and stupidity; and never ceased till 
actually want of breath completely exhausted me. To all this the worthy 
man made no reply, nor paid even the least attention. Seated on the 
stump of a beech tree, he looked steadily at vacancy, till at length I 
began to doubt whether the whole scene were real, and that he was not 
a mere creature of my imagination. I verily believe I'd have given five 
louis d’ors to have been free one moment, if only to pelt a stone at him. 
Meanwhile, the shadow of coming night was falling on the forest—the 
crows came cawing home to their dwelling in the tree tops—the sounds of 
insect life were stilled in the grass—and the odours of the forest, stronger 
as night closed in, filled the air. Gradually the darkness grew thicker 
and thicker, and at last all I could distinguish was the stems of the trees 
near me, and a massive black object I judged to be the Maire. 

I called out to him in accents intended to be most apologetic—I begged 
forgiveness for my warmth of temper—protested my regrets, and only 
asked for the pleasure of his entertaining society till the hour of my 
liberation should arrive. But no answer came—not a word, not a syllable 
in reply ; I could not even hear him breathing. Provoked at this uncom- 
plying obstinacy I renewed my attacks on all constituted authorities— 
expressed the most lively hopes that the gang of robbers would some day 
or other burn down Givét and all it contained, not forgetting the Maire 
and the notary ; and finally, to fill up the measure of insult, tried to sing 
the “ca ira,” which, in good monarchical Holland, was, I knew, a dire 
offence ; but I broke down in the melody, and had to come back to prose. 
However, it came just to the same—all was silent. When I ceased speak- 
ing, not even an echo returned me a reply. At last I grew wearied—the 
thought that all my anathemas had only an audience of weazles and 
wood-peckers, damped the ardour of my eloquence, and I fell into a 
musing fit on Dutch justice, which seemed admirably adapted to those 
good old times when people lived to the age of eight or nine hundred 
years, and when a few months were as the twinkling of an eye. Then 
I began a little plan of a tour from the time of my liberation, cautiously 
resolving never to move out of the most beaten tracks, and to avoid all 
districts where the Maire wasa Dutchman. Hunger, and thirst, and cold 
by this time began to tell upon my spirits too, and I grew sleepy from 
sheer exhaustion. 

Scarcely had I nodded my head twice in slumber, when a loud shout 
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awoke me. I opened my eyes, and saw a vast mob of men, women, and 
children, carrying torches, and coming, through the wood at full speed— 
the procession being led by a venerable-looking old man on a white 
pony, whom I at once guessed to be the cure, while the fool, with a very 
imposing branch of burning pine, walked beside him. 

“ Good evening to you, monsieur,” said the old man as he took off his 
hat with an aaa courtesy. 

“You must excuse the miserable plight I’m in, Monsieur le Curé,” 
said I, “if I can’t return your politeness—but I’m tied.” 

“Cut the cords at once,” said the good man to the crowd that now 
pressed forward. 

“Your pardon, Father Jacques,” said the “ Maire,” as he sat up in the 
grass and rubbed his eyes, which sleep seemed to have almost obliterated; 
“but the procés verbal is——” 

“Quite unnecessary here,” replied the old man. “Cut the rope, my 
friends.” 

“ Not so fast,” said “the Maire, pushing towards me. “I'll untie it. 
That’s a good cord, and worth eight sous.” 

And so, notwithstanding all my assurances that I'd give him a crown- 
piece to use more despatch, he proceeded leisurely to unfasten every knot, 
and took at least ten minutes before he set me at liberty. 

“ Hurrah,” said I, as the last coil was withdrawn, and I attempted to 
spring into the air, but my cramped and chilled limbs were unequal to the 
effort, and I rolled headlong on the grass. 

The worthy cure, however, was at once beside me, and after ‘a few 
directions to the party to make a litter for me, he knelt down to offer up 
a short prayer for my deliverance—the rest followed the act with implicit 
devotion, while I took off my hat in respect, and sat still where I was. 

“I see,” whispered he, when the ave was over—*“I see you are a Pro- 
testant. This is a fast day with us, but we'll get you a poulet at my 
cottage, and a glass of wine will soon refresh you.” 

With many a thankful speech I soon suffered myself to be lifted into a 
large sheet, such as they use in the vineyards, and with a strong cor- 
tége of the villagers, carrying their torches, we took our way back to 
Givét. 

* * * * * 
* * * * * 5 

The circumstances of my adventure, considerably exaggerated of course, 
were bruited over the quanta and before I was out of bed next morning 
a chasseur, in a very showy livery, arrived with a letter from the lord of 
the manor, entreating me to take my abode for some days at the Chateau 
de Rochepied, where I should be received with a perfect welcome, and every 
endeavour made to recover my lost effects. Having consulted with the 
worthy cure, who counselled me by all means to accept this flattering 
invitation—a course I was myself much disposed to—I wrote a few lines 
of answer, and despatched a messenger by post to Dinant to bring up my 
heavy baggage which I had left there. 

Towards noon the count’s carriage drove up to convey me to the chateau. 
And having taken an affectionate farewell of my kind host, I set out for 
Rochepied. The wicker conveniency in which I travelled, all alone, was, 
albeit not the thing for Hyde Park, easy and pleasant in its motion; the 
fat Flemish mares, with their long tails tastefully festooned over a huge 
cushion of plaited straw on their backs, went at a fair steady pace; the 
road led through a part of the forest abounding in pretty vistas of woodland 
scenery ; and every thing conspired to make me feel that even an affair 
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with a gang of smugglers might not be the worst thing in life, if it were 
to lead to such pleasant results afterwards. 

As we jogged along I learned from the fat Walloon coachman that the 
chateau was full of company ; the count had invited numerous guests for 
the opening of the “ Chasse,” and that there were French, and Germans, 
and English, and, for aught he knew, Chinese expected to “ assist” at the 
ceremony. I confess the information considerably damped the pleasure 
I at first had experienced. I was in hopes to see real country life, the 
regular course of chateau existence, in a family quietly domesticated on 
their own property. I looked forward to a: peep at that “vie intime” 
of Flemish household, of which all I knew was gathered from a Wenix 
picture—I wanted to see the thing in its reality. The good Vraw, with 
her high cap and her long waist, her pale features lit up with eyes of such 
brown, as only Vandyke ever caught the colour of; and the daughters, 
prim and stately, with their stiff quaint courtesy, moving about the ter- 
raced walks, like figures stepping from an ancient canvas, with bouquets 
in their white and dimpled fingers, or mayhap a jesse hawk perched upon 
their wrist; and then the Mynheer baron—I pictured him as a large and 
portly Fleming, with a slouched beaver and a short trim moustache, 
deep of voice and heavy of step, seated on a grey Cyp-like horse, with a 
flowing mane and a huge tassel of a tail, flapping lazily his brawny flanks, 
or slapping with heavy stroke the massive jack boots of his rider. 

Such were my notions of a Dutch household. The unchanged looks of 
the dwellings, which for centuries were the same, in part suggested these 
thoughts. The quaint old turrets, the stiff and stately terraces, the fosse, 
stagnant and sluggish, the carved tracery of the massive doorway, were 
all as we see them in the oldest pictures of the land; and when the rind 
looks so like, it is hard to imagine the fruit with a different flavour. 

It was then with considerable regret I learned that I should see the family 
en gala, that I had fallen upon a time of feasting and entertainment, and 
had it not been too late, I should have beaten my retreat, and taken up 
my abode for another day with the Curé of Givet; as it was, I resolved 
to make my visit as brief as possible, and take to the road with all con- 
venient despatch. 

As we neared the chateau the Walloon remembered a number of apolo- 
gies with which the count charged him to account for his not having gone 
himself to fetch me, alleging the claims of his other guests, and the un- 
avoidable details which the forthcoming “ouverture de chasse” demanded 
at his hands. I paid little attention to the mumbled and broken narrative, 
interrupted by imprecations on the road and exhortations to the horses, 
for already we had entered the precincts of the demesne, and I was busy 
in noting down the appearance of the place. There was however little to 
remark ; the transition from the wide forest to the park was only marked 
by a little improvement in the road; there was neither lodge nor gate— 
no wall, no fence, no enclosure of any kind. The trim culture which in 
our country is so observable around the approach to a house of some con- 
sequence, was here totally wanting: the avenue was partly of gravel, 
partly of smooth turf; the brushwood of prickly holly was let grow wild, 
and straggled in many places across the road ; the occasional views that 
opened seemed to have been made by accident, not design: and all was 
rank vegetation and rich verdure, uncared for—uneultivated ; but, like 
the children of the poor, seeming only the healthier and more robust 
because left to their own unchecked, untutored impulses. The rabbits 
played about within a few paces of the carriage track; the birds sat 
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motionless on the trees as we passed, while here and there through the 
foliage I could detect the gorgeous colouring of some bright peacock’s 
tail as he rested on a bough and held converse with his wilder brethren 
of the air, just as if the remoteness of the spot and its seclusions led to 
intimacies, which in the ordinary routine of life had been impossible. At 
length the trees receded farther and farther from the road, and a beautiful 
expanse of waving lawn, dotted with sheep, stretched before the eye; in 
the distance too I could perceive the chateau itself—a massive pile in the 
shape of a letter L, bristling with chimneys, and pierced with windows of 
every size and shape; clumps of flowering shrubs and fruit trees were 
planted about, and little beds of flowers spangled the even turf like stars 
in the expanse of heaven. ‘The Meuse wound.round the chateau on three 
sides, and perhaps thus saved it from being inflicted by a ditch—for with- 
out water a Dutchman can no more exist than a mackerel. 

“ Fine ! isn’t it?’ said the Walloon, as he pointed with his finger to 
the scene before me, and seemed to revel with delight in my look of 
astonishment, while he plied his whip with renewed vigour, and soon drew 
up at a wide flight of stone steps, where a row of orange trees mounted 
guard on either side, and filled the place with their fragrance. 

A servant in a strange melange of a livery, where the colours seemed 
chosen from a bed of ranunculuses just near, came out to let down the 
steps, and usher me into the house. He informed me that the count had 
given orders for my reception, but that he and all his friends were out on 
horseback, and would not be back before dinner time. Not sorry to have 
a little time to myself, I retired to my room, and threw myself down on a 
most comfortable sofa, excessively well satisfied with the locality, and well 
disposed to take advantage of my good fortune. The little bed, with its 
snow-white curtains and gilded canopy ; the brass dogs upon the hearth, 
that shone like gold; the cherry-wood table, that might have served as a 
mirror ; the modest book-shelf, with its pleasant row of volumes; but 
better than all, the open window, from which I could see for miles over 
the tops of a dark forest, and watch the Meuse as it came and went, now 
shining, now lost in the recesses of the wood—all charmed me, and I 
fully confessed, what I have had very frequently to repeat in life, that 
Arthur O’ Leary was born under a lucky planet. 
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Sonnets, by William Dowe. 


SONNETS. 
BY WILLIAM DOWE. 


THE sunset wanes, and o’er the horizon gray 
The golden radiance of the West is blent 
With those dun clouds’ felicitous array, 
Forming a bright sea in the firmament, 
And towering coasts, with bays, and isles, and capes : 
And thus my brain bath respite for a while, 
As, lost in reverie, gorgeous Fancy shapes 
Yon beautiful illusion, to beguile 
A still-recurring pain: methinks that here 
Some dreamed-of Grecian scene before me smiles, 
Where, sacred to her Epopee, or dear 
To all her thousand white mythologies, 
In Evening’s rosy light her shores and isles 
Sit glorious midst her old historic seas. 


Such scene as this, with semblance rare and bright 
Of seas, and coasts, and islets in the sky, 
In the calm evening haply meets the eye 
Of homeward fisherman, who from the height 
Of some gray crag above the Giant steep 
Of the columnar Causeway, marks afar, 
On the horizon of the lonely deep, 
That fairy vision by the vesper-star ; 
And ponders a hoar legend, evermore 
Heard solemn in the fisher’s smoky cot, 
Of misty land in ocean wastes remote, 
Where never venturous sea-boat touched the shore 
That, seldom seen, at times will charm the gaze 
Through the.clear sunny eves of summer days. 
Cork, 1841, 


Dear a planet of the waning West! 


From this huge City’s din and heavy air, 
With its loud, heartless solitude oppressed, 
Oh! gladly and with tears I hail thee there ; 
Sweetest remembrancer of hours gone by, 
That now rise up as they were wont to be:' 
Yes, from thy azure Watch-tower that bright eye 
Looks kindly on my own fresh-flowing Lee— 
Its soft green banks—its steep old Fortalice*— 
Those wooded heights—and, churchless on the hill, 
The lone, gray Grave-yard ; while all round there is 
A watery murmur from the weirs ; and still 
The cow-boy’s stall-song urges home the herd, 
And twitters his sweet tune the evening bird. 
London. 


* Carrigrohan. 





Oxford and Berlin Theology. 


OXFORD AND BERLIN THEOLOGY.* 


No one doubts that the present is a 
very remarkable theological epoch in 
the British Church. The common de- 
lusion which leads every age to magnify 
itself as one of unequalled importance, 
is vainly alleged here. It is, beyond all 
reasonable question, our fate to be 
thrown upon one of the most singu- 
lar periods in the entire history of re- 
ligious opinion ; and more especially 
in the history of the noblest spiritual 
corporation the world has known for 
many centuries—of one whose fortunes 
must influence the fortunes of religion 
over the whole earth—the venerable 
Church of England. Such a time 
will plead our apology, if even our se- 
cular pen venture a remark or two 
upon what deeply concerns us all. 

We are not going to write a polemi- 
cal essay. We are wearied of polemi- 
cal essays ; meaning by the term, those 
ingenious compositions in which the 
adversary is never for a moment right, 
and the assailant never for an instant 
wrong. So much one-sidedness, so 
much narrowness ; such cavilling about 
incidental phrases ; such clever evasion 
of the point at issue; such matchless 
skill in confounding the distinct, only 
to be rivalled by equal skill in dis- 
tinguishing the identical: we are sick 
of it all, and have too much compas- 
sion for our gentle readers to subject 
them to more than is absolutely ne- 
cessary of this kind of infliction. 

But there is, nevertheless, a great 
deal in the present condition of things, 
in which the aforesaid readers are very 
deeply concerned. The question does 
not—what religious question can ?— 
alone concern the men of gown and 
surplice, whether they be those who 
soar to the altitudes of “St. Mary 
the Virgin's,” or sink beneath the 
ecclesiastical horizonin the low grounds 
of “St. John’s, Bedford-row.”  In- 


deed, to do the clergy but justice, they 
reiterate on both sides pretty con- 
stantly, that this is no mere clerical 
question. In good sooth it is not. 
The mass of mankind—the body of 
“the faithful,” who must, from the 
nature of the case, be largely depend- 
ant on the movements of the profes- 
sional teachers of religion, are not by 
any scriptural or primitive law irre- 
vocably bound to them; that fiction 
of Papistry is, we trust in God, for 
ever banished from the Church of 
Christ in these lands. The laity are, 
on every ground, interested in knowing 
to what quarter they are steered ; they 
have an unquestionable right to come 
upon deck now and then, and look at 
the stars and the compass. They have 
a right to ask—Is it indeed true that 
we are rapidly nearing those infames 
scopulos, from which we got clear with 
such a terrible strain upon our old 
timbers some three centuries ago? 
Or is the averment of the other party 
true, that we had been for the last age 
unconsciously drifting off into a wild, 
uncertain course, forsaking the old ap- 
proved chart, and devising new and 
unauthenticated rules of navigation ? 
No man living, who will allow him- 
self to sit down and recover breath 
from the tumult of the theological 
struggle, but will at once pronounce 
it quite impossible that either of these 
two parties within the Church can be 
so desperately wrong as to have no 
grounds of complaint at all. Defend 
Oxfordism as you please, there must 
be some imprudence or error, to have 
generated dissatisfaction among so 
large a body of worthy men as are 
found to oppose it as nothing short of 
a Satanic delusion. Contend for Evan- 
gelicism as you like, the outburst at 
Oxford, already counting its clerical 
adherents by thousands, must have had 
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some germ of reason. [These names 
we employ merely as intelligible sym- 
bols, without waiting to argue for 
their accuracy. Who, indeed, could 
fix a definite nomenclature upon par- 
ties shifting and fluctuating as men ever 
do in the ardour of argument, and the 
unconscious modification of their own 
opinions by those of their adversaries ?] 
In short, it may be fairly anticipated 
that there will be some rational conside- 
rations adducible on both sides. What 
controversy, short of those on funda- 
mental beliefs, has ever subsisted for 
any time in which there has not? For 
example, it has never been otherwise 
in the innumerable internal contests 
of the Roman Church. For we need 
not insist on it, our present differences 
are feeble compared with those which 
have again and again shaken and im- 
perilled the boasted unity of Rome. 
She need not exult. It is not for her 
to sneer at our divisions. Her own 
Jesuits and Jansenists—at this moment 
her own Cisalpines and Transalpines— 
have fought, and fight, on questions 
more vital, according to her own theory, 
than any that sunder us. Indeed to 
an infallible church every thing is vital. 
In such a body an undecided dispute 
is a confession of imbecility or of 
worse, If she could pronounce, and 
will not, she is inhuman; if she would 
pronounce, but cannot, she is im- 
potent. 

We acknowledge it is stupid and 
uninteresting enough to take this An- 
— controversy thus moderately. 

ut really, as we can afford to keep a 
conscience, we must be excused sur- 
rendering our “ — judgment” 
into the Baral of any party in our 
excellent Church. We must be some- 
what better satisfied of the judgment 
of both of them before we do so. And 
we honestly confess we have not yet 
detected any certain indications of in- 
fallibility in the champions of either. 

Writing for laymen altogether — 
for plain persons who are sincerely 
anxious to know what are the real 
questions at issue—we shall endeavour, 
as a public service to the honest of all 
parties, to offer some slight sketch of 
the nature of this very interesting dis- 
pute. To principles and generalities 
we must, indeed, confine ourselves ; 
the details are subjects for folios. 

The most general and widest ground 
of difference, with which all others 
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connect themselves, may be stated 
somewhat thus :— 

Christianity consists of two elements: 
an internal element, and an external 
one—a soul and a body, holding (as all 
appear equally to concede) the same 
real proportion of importance to each 
other as these portions of the complex 
human nature. In the individual man, 
from whom we have taken the obvious 
sarees there is no physical conflict 

etween these two departments of his 
being ; for the good reason that the 
wisdom of his Maker has taken it out 
of his power to meddle with the 
machinery that connects them. In the 
religion of Christ this was impossible 
to be done ; for the very essence and 
business of that religion is, to operate 
upon and by the free voluntary agent. 
A final controlling power being always, 
of course, reserved for the Divine 
Superintendent,thereligion is delivered 
over to us (like the other blessings of 
life) to corrupt or to preserve the 
blessed bequest as we will. Now, from 
the day of Pentecost to the present, 
the main point in Church History has 
been the constant effort to retain, to 
adjust, or to alter, the due propor- 
tionate relation of these two elements 
of which we have spoken. There 
could not but have been some such 
conflict of energies within the Church, 
for human nature has deep within 
ilself the root of that one ever-vary- 
ing controversy which in all its thou- 
sand forms has occupied the rival 
leaders of theological opinion in all 
ages. Sometimes, accordingly, the 
men who struggled for the body of 
truth, sometimes they who laboured to 
preserve its soul, have had the ascen- 
dancy ; sometimes—a rare and happy 
interval—the right relation of the 
two seems to have been almost exactly 
caught and fixed. The leaders, of 
course, wrote, and preached, and suf- 
fered, in their turns; and the charges 
and defences have ever been in sub- 
stance remarkably similar. The vin- 
dicators of the Body of religion have 
cried out that they loved the spirit 
as well as their adversaries, but that 
they considered the preservation of the 
body the only sure guarantee for its 
presence and power; and have usually 
wound up with some sharp insinua- 
tions of the alarming increase and the 
heavy evil of unregulated fanaticism 
in their unhappy times. The others 
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have retorted, that they likewise fully 
admitted the uses of the bodily organi- 
zation of religion, but would die 
sooner than let it stifle the spirit which 
it was only meant to subserve; nor 
were they slow to match the nicknames 
of their antagonists with some round 
abuse of formalists and _pharisees, 
wherever the same might lurk. The 
question was thus, as it is at this day, 
a question of degree; and, like every 
such question, scarcely admitting of 
any termination but the weariness of 
the combatants or of the public. 

That each view of religion was liable 
to grievous perversion is only to say 
that each was in the hands of men. 
There certainly must be somewhere a 
due proportion of the ecclesiastical 
and spiritual elements to each other ; 
and no doubt the principle of Christian 
love did actually bind men to that pro- 
a as long as the “ first love” 
asted. As it failed, the failure 
brought its own punishment in dis- 
order and confusion. Each might 
then gain an accidental superiority ; 
but the process was obvious and irre- 
sistible by which the men of rule and 
discipline, possessing the places of 
power, gradually overcame opposition, 
and being left unbalanced by the re- 
quisite spiritual antagonism, inevitably 
gravitated earthward. The caloric of 
spiritual ardour either evaporating 
altogether, or being confined to parti- 
cular regions (the monastery or the de- 
sert), the mass closed, condensed, crys- 
tallized, and the frozen product was— 
Popery. 

At length a counter effort was 
made. That prodigious man, Luther, 
was the chief instrument of awaken- 
ing the western world to attempt it. 
A sudden access of spiritual heat 
entered the torpid frame of the 
Church. In some places the old or- 
ganization could not stand the expan- 
sive power, and burst in shivers around 
it; in others it was considerably 
softened and enlivened by it, and 

ight have been far more so but for the 
unfortunate bond of pretended infalli- 
bility which made the Roman teachers 
too proud to be taught. In others, 
again, the spiritual impulse, unguided, 
ran loose of all restraint, proclaimed it 
an insult to enforce any, and presented 
in Quakerism and similar formations 
the proper pole of ultra-Catholicism— 
each mistaken, because each extreme. 
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It is not wonderful that after the 
Reformation, under the free develop- 
fhent of opinion that has since then 
existed in all Protestant countries, 
the fundamental opposition of which we 
have spoken should have become more 
and more prominently exhibited. Be- 
tween the two extremes, Spirit with- 
out Form and Form without Spirit, 
the various religious communities have 
veered; each happily persuaded of its 
own absolute perfection while it lasted, 
and all (as in controversy bound) 
vigorously charging their rivals with 
the most remote and repulsive forms of 
the views the said rivals appeared to 
advocate. In general these charges 
were pretty equally true on all sides. 
The present age is no exception. 


Still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old 


names, 


and the old necessities of controversy 
bring with them the same old shifts 
and devices. Plain people will know 
how to hold the balance. The Ox- 
onian divine is at heart a pepiat, upon 
the same principles that the evangeli- 
cal clergyman is secretly an indepen- 
dent. Jewel was “an irreverent dissen- 
ter” with exactly the same amount of 
certainty that Laud wasintriguing to be 
acardinal. He who with one piercing 
eye has caught Dr. Wiseman in a 
certain apartment of Oriel College, 
planning the best method of swamping 
the existing Church Establishment, 
has doubtless with the other observed 
Mr. Baptist Noel in secret conclave 
with Mr. John Burnet for the same 
purpose. When will men rise above 
these childish tricks? When will they 
learn to write under the eye of God 
and their own conscience, and cease to 
think that those falsehoods may be 
safely vented in religious disputes 
which on any other subject would meet 
with the disgust and contempt of the 
world? 

But we must not lose our temper 
(like so many other mediators) while 
exhorting our neighbours to keep 
theirs. Our readers will now have 
perceived the general purport of the 
dispute. The rival parties, to judge 
from their own way of speaking, which 
is the only fair way of judging, appear 
both equally to admit that the inward 
spiritual state is the chief point alike 
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in Church and Individual: they differ 
as to the means which they conceive 
that God has provided to preserve it. 
And upon this latter point, too, the 
difference is to a considerable extent 
one only of degree. For both profess 
to think that the arrangements of the 
Church are of great utility and impor- 
tance to religion; but the one, the 
party stigmatized by their adversaries 
as popish, declare their conviction that 
the episcopal succession of the mi- 
nistry and due reception of the sacra- 
ments are ordinarily indispensable for 
the purposes of God—matters to which 
men are perpetually bound, irrespec- 
tively of any perception of mere tem- 
porary utility ; the others, whom their 
adversaries compliment with the title 
of ultra-Protestant, maintain that such 
external ordinances, whether of men 
or things, have little or no claim be- 
yond that palpable production of direct 
spiritual improvement which originally 

ve them birth. The one, accord- 
ingly, regard the whole scheme of the 
Church of Christ as something very 
solemn and mysterious, its structure in 
its chief characteristics unalterable, 
and its sacramental rites, when received 
by faith, as possessing a mode of effi- 
cacy which in the present state of 
being we cannot expect fully to under- 
stand, but which we have reason to 
believe to be of the deepest moment. 
The others reject all such supposi- 
tions as the inventions of a mystical 
temper, and while preserving, in obe- 
dience to our Lord’s commands, the 
rites of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
consider the whole purpose of these 
to be intelligible on very ordinary 
grounds, and all other Church regula- 
tions to be left entirely free to al] men 
to arrange as shall to them seem most 
expedient. In support of their respec- 
tive views the one appeals to the spirit 
of Christian antiquity as evolving the 
meaning of the briefer hints of Scrip- 
ture ; the other considers such an autho- 
rity precarious, or even worse than pre- 
carious, and professes to discover an 
almost immediate corruption of Chris- 
tianity through the whole world after 
the death of the apostles, if not be- 
fore it. Into connected questions we 
cannot now enter. The principal is 
that of the relation of Faith and prac- 
tical Holiness to Justification ; on which 
the Oxonians hold that the pure Lu- 
theran theory (which makes mere con- 


fidence in Christ the condition at all 
times of life) is neither that of the 
Church of England, nor can by any 
artifice be kept practically clear of 
antinomianism ; while their adversa- 
ries proclaim that every addition to 
that condition, or modification of it, 
under any circumstances of guilt 
whatsoever, amounts to recognising 
the proper merit of human works, and 
subverts the freedom of the Gospel. 
We know well how bitterly contro- 
versialists resent any attempt to rob 
them of a good thriving question of 
dispute ; on that alone they are beau- 
tifully unanimous; and therefore we 
anticipate an universal murmur of 
dissatisfaction when we venture to 
state our long established conviction, 
that this last question is in a greater 
degree a question of words than any 
other in the whole compass of divinity ; 
—that is, that both parties, when 
teaching practical religion, mean al- 
most literally the same thing, differing 
just in the order in which they prefer 
to name the two elements whose 
relative importance is disputed ; the 
watchword of the one being “ Belief 
on which Holiness follows,” of the 
other, “ Holiness which is founded in 
Belief.” Try it by one simple unan- 
swerable test. Place an Arminian 
and a Calvinistic minister of equal 
qualifications and experience (after 
they have sufficiently fought the whole 
quinquarticular controversy through, 
and been much disposed to wish the 
existence of a little private inquisition 
for each other’s heresy) by the bed-side 
of a sick man; ask the poor penitent, 
after they have left him, to tell you the 
tenor of their exhortations; and we 
agree to forfeit all claims to theolo- 
gical sagacity if there be found one 
hair’s breadth difference in the sub- 
stance of the instructions of the two. 
After all, can any thing parry that ? 
The immense importance of the ques- 
tion in Luther’s day, whose position 
was in many respects exceedingly like 
that of St. Paul himself, arose out of 
the peculiar circumstances of the time, 
and the nature of the battle he had to 
wage against the enormous practical 
abuses of the Church. The axe could 
be laid to the root of those fearful 
abuses, that sagacious and powerful 
spirit saw, only by incessantly preach- 
ing down the popular delusion of an 
earthly purchase-money of any kind 
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for heaven ; and that preaching could 
rest only on the deep foundation of 
the doctrine of a gratuitous pardon 
through merits wholly external to our 
own; and the first conscious act 
whereby the adult man can approach 
the protecting shadow of these merits 
must needs be (from the very nature 
of the case in rational voluntary 
agents) the knowledge and the due 
relying estimate of the same ;—but we 
have not yet had the misfortune to 
meet with any divine of any school in 
our Church, who in substance denies 
any one of these propositions. 

We may now approach a little 
nearer to the parties, if we can at all 
continue to do so without burning our 
fingers. We acknowledge it is a 
somewhat unmanageable team we have 
to keep together, and quite enough to 
try the skill even of old charioteers 
like ourselves. 

It is plain, then, that from the 
** Anglo-Catholie’s” peculiar impression 
of the importance of the Church as 
an express creation of God, and the 
appointed home of believers in Him, 
he will insist constantly upon the un- 
qualified duty of being found in its 
communion. That communion, as we 
understand him, he considers to em- 
brace all bodies, however defective in 
other respects, which have maintained 
the old continuous succession of the 
ministry, and not lost the funda- 
mentals of the faith, as exhibited in 
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the three common creeds. Thus he 
denies on the one hand the validity of 
‘any-ministerial commission not trans- 
mitted by the alleged representatives 
of the apostles; and on the other ex- 
plodes the unwarrantable, because 
altogether modern, pretences of the 
Archbishop of Rome (any more than 
the Archbishop of Canterbury) to 
despotic supremacy over his brethren. 
As to the bodies that lie beyond the 
episcopal polity, he gives them pretty 
plainly to understand that he thinks 
them liable to all the consequences that 
may result from contradicting (under 
of course the palliation of ignorance 
in its various degrees,) the express will 
of God.* As he considers a life 
within the Church (thus understood) 
to be of such moment, the rites that 
commence and continue it will assume 
proportional importance in his eyes; 
and he speaks with mysterious reve- 
rence of the initiatory ceremony of 
Baptism, the continuative sustenance 
of the Eucharist, and the solemn act, 
long discontinued among us, which 
excludes offenders from this mystical 
society. The superintendents of the 
Church he holds to be, by a divine 
authority, the bishops in descent from 
the apostles; reserving of course the 
perpetual right to abandon even an 
episcopal teacher of heresy. In shorts 
he believes the Church to have been 
fixed once for all in that form which 
we find in the successive times of the 


* In the spirit of all this—mutatis mutandis—the genuine Presbyterian theory 


coincides. 


“he Presbyterian clergy have ever claimed for their mode of govern- 


ment and discipline the authority of a permanent unchangeable law founded on 
Scripture, and there fixed once for all. In the particular question as to what that 
original apostolic government was, the Presbyterian differs from the Church of 
England, in the principle (the point now alone interesting the public) that whatever 
was then fixed by the apostles is thenceforth and for ever unalterable ; he has ever 
taken his resolute stand with the Oxford divines. How earnestly the perpetual 
obligation of one original scriptural system, complete to the minutest particular, 
and to the exclusion “and indeed the abhorrence) of all others, was maintained by 
the founders of British Presbyterianism, the readers of Hooker need not be in- 
formed. In the practical application of Church authority, however, there seems to 
be as yet a good deal of difference between the decisions of the divines of Oxford 
and Edinburgh; the former admitting limitations, the latter apparently none; the 
most popular and powerful Presbyterian party indeed stating the claims of the 
Chareh in a much more decisive and nquilite manner than any other school of 
theology now existing outside the Church of Rome. See the late address of the 
** Free Church of Scotland,” in which the interference of the civil authority, on an 
pretext whatever, with Church nominations or Church punishments, is urged wit 
great force and eloquence to be tantamount to a “ denial of Christ.” Some of the 
most energetic of the leaders of this interesting movement have considered it to 
be their duty, as Presbyterians, to resolve in the affirmative an important practical 

uestion—whether Christian communion ought to be refused to any who question 
this decision ? 
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Apocalypse, of Ignatius, of Irenzeus, of 
Cyprian ; that God, as the Author not 
of confusion but of order, framed it, to 
be a perpetually expanding republic of 
co-equal episcopates under Christ; and 
that any thing which tends to infringe 
this constitution, whether in the direc- 
tion of monarchical despotism (as Po- 

ry) or of democratic despotism (as 
me aes is equally a desertion 
of the command and design of God. 
And in support of this he confidently 
appeals to the first ages of the Church, 
of which records so abundantly sur- 
vive; and defies alike the papist and 
the independent to find a shadow of 
their speculations there. 

Such are the general views (as far 
as we can collect them from the enor- 
mous multitude of brochures that sur- 
round us) which, in purposed opposi- 
tion to the Romanist's exclusive claims 
to Catholicism, and of the modern Dis- 
senter’s contemptuous rejection of that 
attribute, have assumed the title of 
Anglo-Catholic theology. The practi- 
eal writings of this school of teachers 
are of course deeply imbued with the 
spirit of their theoretical views. Their 
chief object is to impress humility and 
reverence; for these, they tell us, are 
what the age chiefly needs. A life of 
solicitous self-government, daily and 
even studied self-denial, the cross not 
outward alone but inward too, and a 
constant realizing of the presence of 
God in his ordinances—such are the 
topics on which they principally insist. 
And that in their style there is a very 
unusual beauty, refinement, and ten- 
derness, few, we suppose, on any side 
will be disposed to question. 

Against these opinions, we need 
scarcely tell our readers, an opposition 
of no ordinary force has subsisted from 
nearly the period of their first pub- 
lication. hat this controversy, like 
every ‘other protracted polemical en- 
counter in our Church history, should 
abound in exaggerated criminations of 
all kinds, no one who had given up 
the expectation of modern miracles 
could fail to anticipate. That it 
should have become a serious question 
on one side whether certain opposing 
views were not considerably “ worse 
than atheism,” on the other whether 
« Antichrist” in person had not be- 
come incarnate, no one even mode- 
rately versed in Strype and Collier, 
in Fuller and Burnet, will very deeply 


marvel, But without entering mi- 
nutely into the analysis of specific 
questions (which, as we have already 
stated, is not within our present scope), 
we must be allowed to say, that in the 
writings of the professed revivers of 
the ancient theology there has been a 
good deal to excite opposition, and to 
justify it too. We do not allude so 
much to the theological doctrines 
themselves when we say this; for, 
whatever may be our opinion of the 
real amount of proof that can be 
brought either to sustain them as true, 
or to prove them the doctrines of our 
chief divines, we are really forced 
to express our conviction that the 
public was for the most part very im- 
perfectly informed what the doctrines 
truly were, about whose tendencies 
they heard such vague and alarming 
rumours. To this day the contro- 
versy has not produced one book 
which can be called a fair and com- 
plete exposition of the state of the 
whole question. Is apostolic succes- 
sion really essential to a rightly con- 
stituted church? Is Baptism more 
than an outward introduction to an 
outward church, orthe Eucharist more 
than a memorial rite? These are im- 
portant questions indeed; but these 
were not the points that agitated the 
mass of the public. Alas! we feel such 
matters far too feebly for them alone 
ever to affect us thus. But there is 
in the public mind a hatred of priestly 
domination, and of popery as its most 
fearful embodiment, which is a just 
hatred, a rightful, and well-grounded, 
and conscientious hatred; a hatred 
built upon centuries of gloomy expe- 
rience, and which no man should dare 
trifle with: and this most legitimate 
feeling these accomplished writers from 
the recesses of their colleges unduly 
overlooked, or even at times were so 
very misguided as to treat with a king 
of subdued and compassionate sarcasm. 
Those who propose views which they 
must be conscious have, whether right 
or wrong, been suffered to fall into 
abeyance, are bound in common Chris- 
tian charity to be excessively careful 
how they alarm the conscientious fears 
of good men. It is indeed most idle 
to say that the views which we have 
sketched are popery ; they cannot well 
be that, unless the views of the second 
and third centuries of Christianity were 


popish; but it is perfectly true that 
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there is much in them which may be 
represented so as to look very like it, 
exactly as there is abundance in the 
forms and expressions of the early 
ages which it has always been the easy 
artifice of Romish advocates to con- 
found under similarity of names with 
the unhappy inventions of later times. 
And if to this be added an unsea- 
sonable gentleness studiously adopted 
in speaking of that grievously cor- 
rupted Church, and an impatient que- 
rulousness as to the failures or diffi- 
culties of our own, no one need 
wonder at unfriendly suspicions arising 
as to the object of the entire move- 
ment. If men do hold the very inno- 
cent doctrine that the Church of 
Christ has ever remained in visible 
perpetuity on earth ; that a succession 
derived through corrupt Rome is yet 
valid and real, even as a man though 
morally and physically diseased can 
possess and transmit property; if men 
will not borrow her own doctrine of 
exclusive salvation, and prefer with 
Hooker not to deny to her members 
that possibility of heaven which they 
deny to us; still it is needful so to do 
this that our unabated abhorrence of 
her corruptions shall be distinctly 
known; it is not needful that we 
should gaze with languid and desir- 
ing eyes upon visions of that unity 
which we profess to believe impossible 
while she remains the thing she is; as 
if it were not an old moral axiom that 
men ought to beware how they habi- 
tuate themselves to desire even un- 
der conditions, that which they know 
they cannot without those conditions 
rightfully possess. The very produc- 
tion of such a treatise as the famous 
Ninetieth Tract shows how unguarded 
must have been the language that could 
make it necessary or expedient to ad- 
minister that most discreditable correc- 
tive. It is now generally understood 
that this treatise was written to show 
that our Church in her Articles left her 
members free as to their beliefs of cer- 
tain primitive tenets, and that she did not 
necessarily oppose any thing that could 
be fairly deemed catholic in Romanism, 
even while denouncing the real errors 
of that system,—thus to prevent 
thoughtless enthusiasts from seeking 
Catholicism there; but in the first 


lace, how mis d must have 
Coen the enthusiasm for primitive be- 
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liefs and practices, how imprudent the 
forms of expression, which could occa- 
sion-the danger this composition was 
intended to remedy ; and in the second 
place, how still more strangely unac- 
quainted with the state of public feel- 
ing must have been the author, to 
couch his treatise in such a form that 
at the time of its publication only 
the most indulgent critic could be ex- 
pected to discover this to have been its 
object ! 

In the exceeding veneration of the 
Anglo-Catholics for all that bears the 
stamp of antiquity, there is also a 
danger which needs to be carefully 
guarded against. However the Spirit 
of God may have been present with 
the early church, there is most sure 
and sufficing proof that it was under 
no constant inspiration. This once 
admitted, criticism is legitimate. The 
Fathers are of higher value than an 
age like ours is willing to admit, as 
theologians ofa very lofty and un- 
worldly cast of thought ; and they are 
still more valuable as witnesses to the 
hereditary beliefs of the Church ; but 
there is still no trace about them of 
any thing which should emancipate 
them from the authority of a fair and 
liberal criticism. As it is quite cer- 
tain that some erroneous practices stole 
in on the unsuspecting simplicity of 
the third and fourth centuries, this is 
enough to warrant a sympathizing in- 
deed, but an independent examination 
of their views in even the second. 
There is surely a medium between the 
unwarrantable vituperation of theorists 
like Mr. Isaac Taylor and the ascrip- 
tion” of infallibility. They are inva- 
luable evidences, but the witness must 
not shirk cross-examination. We 
freely confess with Jewel and others 
of the most Protestant of our old 
divines, we do think that nothing im- 
portantly erroneous in religion has 
ever yet been shown to be really ca- 
tholic through the whole course of 
these earlier ages ; but this admission 
will still leave open to examination a 
great variety of minor questions that 
must stand or fall by their own merits. 
In those of our own great divines whose 
dearest studies, next to the Scriptures 
of truth, lay among these venerable 
authors, we find the true medium for 
the English churchman; in Hooker, 
and Bramball, and Hammond, and 
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Andrewes; the reverential attention, 
the strong predisposition to accept 
whatever came undeniably thus au- 
thenticated, and yet, with all, the 
unshackled judgment that beseems the 
worthy student of Christian antiquity. 

Nor do we think these over esti- 
mating views fair to the claims of the 
Church of Christ itself. We do not 
want indeed with Homer’s heroes to 
cry— 


tov TIATEPON psy’ apsivorss svyousd” tives, 


God knows we feel how infinitely be- 
low the practical level of such a period 
we are, with our self-seeking calcula- 
tions, our unloving tempers, our un- 
believing spirit, our worldly, money- 
making lives. It is not for us to talk 
slightingly of the Polycarps and the 
Cyprians. Still, the Lord of the 
Church is “the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever.” He can suit 
his superintending influence as per- 
fectly as ever He has done to the wants 
of the time; and has shown in even 
the latest age how little exhausted is 
that spiritual soil of which His Father 
is the husbandman. Now we cer- 
tainly do think that this constant and 
exclusive exaltation of antiquity has a 
tendency to weaken our feelings of 
this perpetuity of protecting superin- 
tendence ; to encourage a servile humi- 
lity untrue to our real gifts ;—while 
again, it puts out of view the necessary 
advantages which, if we are not 
wilfully blind, we must know ourselves 
to possess above our spiritual ancestry, 
in the vast accumulation of experience 
we inherit from all the long line of 
forefathers that connects us with them. 
The true question, we must remind 
our patristic votaries, is often, not 
what Aas Augustine said, or Chry- 
sostom? but what would Augustine or 
Chrysostom say, if with his traditional 
beliefs he could understand our posi- 
tion and history? Who can believe 
that Chrysostom, doubtless orthodox 
in his real, views, would yet have 
spoken as he has done of the eucharist, 
if he could have foreseen that critics 
would yet arise to torture his gor- 
geous oriental rhetoric into proofs of 
a logical conundrum about substance 
and accident he never dreamt of? 
And so of a hundred similar points 
in these great writers, which con. 
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stantly require this-understood quali- 
fication. 

While, then, there is a proper ap- 
preciation of the utility of the primi- 
tive writers as witnesses to the scheme 
of faith once for all delivered to the 
churches (which to deny is about as sen- 
sible as to affirm that the possession of 
the thirty-nine articles supersedes all 
the value of the writings of Hooker, 
or the administration of Whitgift, as 
evidences and illustrations of reforma- 
tion principles in England), there 
must still be no servile subjection to 
their incidental opinions or decisions. 
Let us explain ourselves a little more 
fully on this; for simple as is the real 
condition of the question, it has been 
so obscured by the perverse exaggera- 
tions of controversy as to need ex- 
plicit statement. 

The one question for a Christian man 
is, what has Christ said, and what have 
the apostles said or held, under the in- 
JStuence of his Spirit ; and every thing, 
whether it be called “Scripture” or 
* tradition,” whether inspired or un- 
inspired, whether written, spoken, or 
done, will be valuable exactly in pro- 
portion as it seems likely to express 
that. This rule (simple, but ever- 
more wilfully misunderstood) is the 
true ground of the paramount value of 
Scripture itself, and at the same time 
furnishes the proper measure, whereby 
we are to range in their due order all 
the subordinate and accessory helps 
that may be attainable for discovering 
the genuine will of God. Where all 
the writers of the apostolic age and the 
age immediately following are unani- 
mous, we can scarcely place the convinc- 
ing efficacy of such an evidence as to 
what was the doctrine really delivered 
by the apostles much below the evidence 
of their own writings and all rational 
divines of all times have accordingly 
insisted upon such a corroboration of 
the fundamental tenets of our received 
Christianity as of great supplemen- 
7 importance. Scripture is in itself 
as far above any human writings as an 
Angel is above a Man; but for all that, 
if a traveller received a sudden com- 
munication from an angel, he would 
not be sorry to have a friend at his 
side to whom he might turn to verify 
his own impressions of the pur- 
port of the message. In such a case 
it would be prodigiously absurd to 
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accuse the traveller of slighting the 
dignity of the angel, if, in his very 
solicitude to understand him perfectly, 
he asked an opinion from the man. 
How much more rational would be 
such an application if the friend hap- 
pened to stand nearer the divine visi- 
tant, and thus to be in one important 
respect likely to have more thoroughly 
caught the force of his eee, 
Give us, in short, but good reason to 
believe that Paul and John taught any 
particular doctrine, and we care not 
through what channel you derive your 
conviction. We venerate Scripture, 
not because it is a certain magical 
cluster of letters and words, (which 
would be a sort of Christian cabala, 
a sort of Scriptural popery,) but be- 
cause we believe it the most perfect 
existing transcript of the beliefs of in- 
spired men. Find some more of these 
beliefs any where else if you can ; 
prove them to be genuine; and we 
shall be just as willing to receive and 
adopt them. Hence it is that our great 
English divines have ever rejected 
Romanism, not merely because she 
admits her dependance on hearsay evi- 
dence for her additions to the faith—for 
strong and universal hearsay evidence 
may sometimes be respectable proof 
enough—but because she can really pro- 
duce no evidence of the kind that can 
stand a moment’s candid examination. 
Her entire artifice consistsin preserving 
eertain ancient terms, whose original 
meaning she has completely altered in 
her own practice, and then quoting 
the ancient passages in which the terms 
occur as proofs of the antiquity of the 
spurious modern doctrine. For example, 
some of the old writers vented half a 
dozen different conjectures about the 
state of our imperfect nature after 
death ; and, as men will do, they some- 
times expressed them as conjectures, 
and sometimes, in the warmth of argu- 
ment or exposition, as views of which 
they were individually convinced. The 
variety, and even mutual opposition of 
these views plainly enough show that 
these Fathers had no apostolic instruc- 
tion whatever on the subject. But 
Rome, some thousand years or so 
later, thought it expedient to stamp 
with her authority a certain very un- 
grounded but very lucrative theory of 
a purgative fire; and accordingly she 
now cites with marvellous impudence 
every single one of these passages, 
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smoothing as she best may their palpa- 
ble hostility to each other, as proofs 


* that her modern invention was the un- 


questioned doctrine of St. Paul. Ori- 
gen and Ambrose, Hilary and Lactan- 
tius, thought it hinted in Scripture that 
there was to be some mysterious fire 
to try all men, saints and sinners, at 
the last day. What matters it? They 
expressed something about “ fire,” and 
must therefore have meant a fire not 
to try all, but only some—not to try 
saints, but sinners only—not at the last 
day, but directly after death—that is, 
they must have meant the precise op- 
posite of what they say. But Austin 
(the main dependance, observe, for the 
whole argument) delivers no less than 
three different suppositions about the 
state of sinners after death, and in- 
variably expresses his utter uncertainty 
about the whole question. What mat- 
ter, again? he, too, writes something 
about purification and fire; and, by 
omitting all his expressions of uncer- 
ae we may convert him into a very 
satisfactory proof—that the particular 
Roman doctrine of Purgatory, with 
all its special clauses, was held from 
the beginning, as a point which no 
man could venture to doubt under pain 
of damnation! In like manner, the 
ancients held a very high view of the 
blessedness of a right participation of 
the Eucharist. They even declare that 
the very elements are in a manner 
sanctified into something nobler than 
common nature for the purpose of 
this mysticalcommunion. The Church 
of Rome, in the darkest of her cen- 
turies, was betrayed into pronouncing 
against all antiquity that the elements 
no longer retained their physical na- 
ture. Accordingly, every phrase of 
the old authors that declares they are 
a better bread and wine than the sup- 
port of physical life, is adduced to 
prove that they are not bread and 
wine at all, * But what shall we say 
to Theodoret, and your own pope 
Gelasius, and the Antiochian patriarch 
Ephrem, cum multis aliis, who ex- 
pressly tell us that ‘the substance’ of 
the bread and wine remain, as really 
as Christ retains His human nature in 
heaven, and who constantly illustrate 
the one reality by the other ?” “ Pooh! 
they meant—they must have meant— 
for since the year 1215it has become in- 
convenient to us that they should mean 
any thing else than—the substance of 
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the accidents!!!"* But we cannot 
afford space for further illustration, 
These must stand as sufficient exempli- 
fications of the vile trickery of Roman. 
ist appeals to antiquity. It may indeed 
be said, that it is dangerous to have 
any thing to do with authorities that 
can be thus perverted. But unhappily 
this objection would tell with equal 
force against the employment of Scrip- 
ture itself in our warfare with popery. 
For the veriest tyro in controversy can 
match even these perversions of the 
old Catholic testimony by the anti- 
Catholic Church of Rome, with dis- 
tortions quite as unwarrantable of the 
language of the Bible. No, it would 
be sheer folly and cowardice to sur- 
render such a satisfactory verification 
as the testimony of antiquity affords, 
of the all-important truth that ours is 
indeed the system of the Scriptures, 
merely because one party “ wrest it 
as they do also the Scriptures them- 
selves unto their own destruction,” 
and another party find it convenient 
to give a bad name to a mass of theo- 
logy which, from all they hear of it, 
they suspect does not exactly counte- 
nance their own. 

Upon the fundamental principles of 
the faith, then, we ought to value the 
ancient writers as extremely valuable 
testimonies ; undisturbed by the idle 
clamour of those who desire an apology 
for their own, indolence or ignorance. 
We need not fear to be found wander- 
ing in the same pratum spirituale with 
the great edifiers of our reformed 
church ; who felt these writings to be, 













next to the immaculate Word of God 
itself, the clearest justification of their 
efforts to restore the primitive doctrine 
and discipline in England. Let those 
who doubt whether this is safe ground 
listen to the most Protestant of Re- 
formers ; let us sound in their ears 
the glorious old language in which 
JeweELL pronounced that memorable 
challenge at Paul’s Cross, which never 
since has been fully and fairly met :— 


“If any learned man of all our ad- 
versaries, or if all the learned men that 
be alive, be able to bring any one suf- 
ficient sentence out of any old Catholic 
doctor, or father, or out of any old 
General Council, or out of the Holy 
Scriptures of God, or any one example 
of the primitive church, whereby it 
may be clearly and plainly proved, that 
there was any private mass in the whole 
world at that time, for the space of six 
hundred years after Christ ; or that 
there was then any communion minis- 
tered unto the people under one kind ; 
or that the people had their common 
prayers then in a strange tongue, that 
they understood not ; or that the Bishop 
of Rome was then called an universal 
bishop or the head of the universal 
church ; or that the people were then 
taught to believe that Christ’s body is 
really, substantially, corporally, car- 
nally, or naturally in the sacrament, &c. 
[he adds sundry other articles.] If any 
one of all our adversaries be able to 
avouch any one of all these articles by 
any such sufficient authority of Scrip. 
tures, doctors, or councils, as I have re- 
quired ; as I said before, so say I now 
again, Iam content to yield unto him 
and to subscribe.” t 


{Sept. 
















































































* This is literally the answer given by the Coryphwus of Roman controversy—by 
Cardinal Bellarmine! ‘‘ Loquitur de essentia et natura accidentium.”—De Euchar. 
II. xxvii. We have rendered this, ‘the substance of the accidents,” because the 
words of these fathers, which Bellarmine found too awkwardly absurd under his 
perversion, are substantia and ive. Of course it will follow, according to the tenor 
of the illustration, that these great authorities must also have held that Christ’s 
. present humanity is but shadowy and “accidental,” the very heresy which they were 
at the time opposing as fatal to all Christianity ! 

t Elsewhere he ony Answer to the papist Harding, ] ‘“‘ We are not the masters, 
but the scholars. ouc ing the substance of religion, we believe that the ancient 
Catholic learned fathers believed ; we do that they did; we say that they said, &e. 
It is one great comfort that we see their ‘faith and our faith to agree in one. And 
we pity and lament your (the Romanists’) miserable case that having of yourselves 
erected a doctrine contrary to all the ancient fathers, yet would thus essay to colour 
the same, and to deceive the people only with the names and titles of ancient 
fathers.” With this, coming from perhaps the most Protestant of all our great divines, 
might be compared the similar challenge of one who was considered a leader in a 

erent school. ‘If any papist, or all the papists living, can prove eh 6 and 
that all or any of those points which the Church of Rome maintains against the 
Church of England, are the perpetual doctrine of the Catholic Church, or the con- 
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So much for the popery of the 
Fathers. And, as far as our own slen- 
der researches extend, we can most 
unequivocally set our seal to the de- 
elaration of Jewell. The rumours and 
alarms on this subject are unworthy of 
divines of the genuine English Church. 
There is a paltry impatience of the 
apparent superiority of those who are 
conversant with these studies, that we 
fear is at the bottom of half the tu- 
mult; and perhaps an equally unfair 
suspicion as to the solidity of those 
who are not, that may be too much 
cherished among our old-fashioned 
students. But if some of our bre- 
thren are “‘ mighty in the Scriptures,” 
and others of more leisure and re- 
search are profound in this other ac- 
cessory lore, in God's name, let each 
exert his own gift, without jealousy, 
and for the common profit of the 
Church of God. If to one man be 
given “the word of wisdom” or 
**knowledge,” to another “ divers kinds 
of tongues” and “ the interpretation of 
tongues,” be it remembered that “ all 
these worketh that one and the self- 
same Spirit, dividing to every man 
severally as he will.” 

And now for a qualification or two. 
We have said that these old writers 
are important as evidences to the sub- 
stance of the truth ; proofs that it 
was taught in the beginning as it is now. 
But we bar all blind surrender of 
judgment, all idle enthusiasm for every 
incidental of the ancient teaching. We 
will have no patrolatry, no adoration 
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. of the literary “relics” of the saints 
instead of their bones, no dulia of 
gifted Augustin or lion-hearted Am- 
brose ; as if instead of being noble pre- 
lates, worthy of every Christian's praise 
and sympathy, they were something 
altogether supernatural and divine ; 
as if “the old Catholic Bishops” our 
church speaks of, were literally the 
* angels” which Scripture by an im- 
pressive metaphor designates them. 
These and their fellows were great 
men, but the Christian Church has 
seen successors scarcely inferior, to 
the guidance of the faithful, and with 
the blessing of Him whose arm is not 
shortened, it will see as great to come. 
The one chief requisite in such studies 
is the sober judgment which can sepa- 
rate the temporary and occasional from 
the fundamental and permanent. Who 
(that is not wilfully blind) doubts that 
in some minor points the men of those 
days were misled through inevitable 
inexperience of the working and results 
of their well-meant regulations ? Who 
that knows any thing of the vitality of 
the Church of God would bind it to all 
the minutest observances of any stage 
ofits changeful existence ? The busi- 
ness and office of the Church is to 
transform the world; andas the subject 
of the transformation varies under the 
revolutions of its history, surely the 
result must vary too. The faithful 
steward of God's household will bring 
out of his treasures things “ new” as 
well as *“‘old.” And assuredly the last 
men who would ever have dreamed of 


cluded doctrine of the ees Church in any General, or National council ap- 


proved by a General, ort 


e dogmatical resolution of any one father for five centuries 


after Christ—I will subscribe.” Thus wrote Montague, (Gagg for the new Gospel, ] 
who (because objecting to the Dort decrees) was unhappily impeached by the House 


of Commons, and persecuted b 
scarcely concealed PaPistT. “‘ 


Christian. 


the Puritan party in the reign of Charles I. as a 
he course of my studies,” cries Montague to his 
enemies, ‘‘ was never addressed to modern epitomizers. 
ture, the RULE of faith—and to antiquity, its best ExPosIroR. . ... . 
not, nor would be accounted willingly, Arminian, Calvinist, or Lutheran, 


I betook myself to Serip- 
Iam 
but a 


Popery is for tyranny ; Puritanism for anarchy. Popery is ori- 


ginal of superstition ; Puritanism, the highway unto profaneness ; both alike enemies 
unto piety.” —Appello Cesarem, pp. 11, 321. 

We would direct particular attention to the exactness of Montague’s language in 
the challenge souk above. In order to establish the claim of any tenet to Catho- 
licity, he requires, as the lowest condition, that the contested doctrine should be 
proved to be either the perpetual doctrine of the church at large ; or the express de- 
cision of a general council or some national council approved by a general; or else, 
at the very least, (and of course this would require much corroboration,) the dog- 
matical resolution of some father ; thus at once excluding from the evidence all those 
casual sayings, flights of oratorical enthusiasm, or mere private suggestions, which 
no sober-minded theologian should ever admit among the testimonies on either side 
of the controversy. , 
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regarding their obiter dicta as thus 
divine and mysterious, were the Fathers 
themselves. How earnestly they dis- 
claim all such superhuman preroga- 
tives; how perpetually they refer to 
God's own word as the fountain of all 
illumination, and to themselves merely 
as the sworn conservators of its truth; 
with what reverent assiduity they 
labour in that mine of the Scriptures 
—an assiduity and reverence which 
have even gained the supercilious pity 
of those very moderns who boast to 
find the source of their theology no 
where else; all this those only who 
consult themselves can fully appreciate. 
Much every way we can learn from 
them ;—much in purity and devoted- 
ness of life, much in nearness to God, 
much in the bright and joyous spirit 
of their religious convictions; but to 
the last we are pupils, not slaves. 

In this respect we have somewhat 
to allege, not so much perhaps against 
the leaders of the Oxford theology, as 
— certain fanatical hangers-on, 
whom they tolerate in their train, and 
by whom, we sincerely believe, their 
duundes has been more truly damaged 
in this country than by any thing they 
have ever written themselves. These 
writers—whom we imagine to be very 
young men—appear to take the silly 
pleasure of boys in creating distress 
and agitation in the public mind ; and, 
as one means of attaining that exalted 
purpose, invariably employ as far as 
possible Romanist phraseology to de- 
signate Catholic truths; a sort of 
theological slight-of-hand which, for 
reasons already alluded to, it is usually 
easy enough to accomplish. For in- 
stance,—if they have to speak of that 
secondary sacrificial character which 
the ancients attributed to the eucha- 
ristic service, and which has been over 
and over again shown to be not only 
unlike, but absolutely incompatible 
with, the Romish view, they carefully 
search for a verbal coincidence to 
offend the public ear with, they labour 
to discover a phrase that shall appear to 
assimilate or identify the two; and be- 
cause the word missa was applied to 
our service in the days of St. Ambrose, 
they are sure to style it “the Catholic 
doctrine of the Sacrifice of the Mass.” 
Again,—on those minor mistakes into 
which, with the best intention, subse- 
— experience has plainly shown that 
the fathers did sometimes fall, they love 
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to enlarge, as if Catholicity was utterly 
impracticable without accepting these 
superfluities—as if the venerable old 
oak could not vegetate without this 
misletoe on the trunk. Such were the 
once natural and innocent but easily 
perverted reverence for the remains of 
martyrs; the ungrounded specula- 
tions (for they were no more) as to 
the possible intercessions of saints ; 
and similar weaknesses. To this may 
be added a kind of theory that has 
got currency, or rather a vain and 
fantastic hypothesis,—that ‘“ the faith 
once for all delivered to the saints” 
was meant to unrol itself in perpetual 
development ; a notion which of course 
may be applied to justify at pleasure 
the most flagrant, and unscriptural, 
and un-Catholie corruptions ; which 
impiously dares to stamp the guilty 
devices of men with the signet of the 
Holy Ghost; and which is in truth 
practically undistinguishable from the 
simpler and honester doctrine of popish 
infallibility. Nor has indeed this pre- 
cious doctrine been confined to specu- 
lation. Persons calling . themselves 
English divines, and possessing some 
knowledge of ecclesiastical history, 
have actually had the effrontery to re- 
vive under this pretext the old Romish 
parallel of Transubstantiation and the 
Holy Trinity— British Critic, No. 
LXV. 218. [See also the entire of the 
article on the lately published Trea- 
tises of St. Athanasius, in No. LXIV. 
of that journal]—and gravely to speak 
of the whole mass of the intolerable 
corruptions of the middle ages—image 
worship, purgatory, and all—as possi- 
ble developments of the doctrine of 
the early church. Ay, as the bloated 
and diseased carcase of the profligate 
is the “development” of the pure and 
healthy constitution of his childhood. 
Let them carefully ponder the analogy ! 
These writers ought to know well that 
though there be a promise of ultimate 
sanctification, there is no promise to 
the Church at large any more than to 
the Individual, of security from the 
consequences of wilful sin during its 
earthly history. Disseminating such 
inventions as these, and invariably 
speaking with insolent depreciation of 
the position and character of the 
Church of England, it is little wonder 
that these anonymous speculators have 
already done mischief. Some four 
or five of the most weak-minded of 
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their followers are said to have been 
frightened into trying Romanism it- 
self; a fact on which indeed we do 
not dwell as of any very decisive im- 
portance, (no more than we should on 
the hundred fold as many converts in 
the opposite direction of Irvingism and 
Darbyism, and the other late varieties 
of the contrasted religious fantasy,) 
but which nevertheless clearly enough 
shows the propriety of at once and 
utterly discouraging these fanatical ex- 
perimentalists, the growth (it would 
seem) of the last three or four years. 
It is not to be endured that temperate 
men cannot be permitted to indulge a 
right reverence for primitive doctrine 
and practice without having this odious 
and deformed caricature of Catholicity 
forced upon their acceptance. Some 
have talked of these foolish writers as 
being concealed Romanists ; to judge 
of the effect of their performances on 
ourselves, we would pronounce it a 
more plausible conjecture that (if there 
be any concealment at all) they are 
concealed enemies to the remarkable 
movement of previous years, on which 
certainly they are most skilfully con- 
triving to heap suspicion and disgrace. 
Most assuredly the divines, who are 
understood to possess the principal in- 
fluence in directing the Anglo-Catho- 
lic party, ought without delay to mark 
their disapprobation of such wanton 
figments as those to which we have 
alluded, if they desire to preserve the 
respect of the public. We are willing 
still to believe that they do not sym- 
pathize with these mischievous follies ; 
but it will require more charity than 
we can promise, to continue to believe 
it, if they do not by simple and distinct 
disclaimers separate themselves from 
the responsibility of such disgraceful 
disciples. 

We have a deal more to say on 
these points, but we feel ourselves 
getting a little warm ; and, as we are 
resolved to make our way through this 
weighty article in perfect temper to all 
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parties, it may be safest to waive the 
temptation of the topic. 

The Charges of our Bishops, during 
this ferment of divinity, have, on the 
whole, been highly creditable to the 
Episcopal Bench. It is true they may 
not have satisfied those who, secure in 
their own utter unimportance, cannot 
understand the weight of responsibility 
that attaches to the deliberate judg- 
ments of men in high ecclesiastical 
station ; and who accordingly conceive 
that every trumpet (to adopt their 
favourite text) “gives an uncertain 
sound,” if it do not roar in clamorous 
echo to the bray of the theological 
mob. The majority of our bishops, 
like all sensible men, know well that 
in the mingled course of human affairs 
it is usually both dangerous and unjust 
to approve or to condemn by whole- 
sale; and in most instances they have 
honestly refused to do so.* | Where 
they have seen error they have de- 
nounced it, where they have seen in- 
discretion they have rebuked it ; but 
like just and conscientious men, they 
have felt bound to measure their ver- 
dicts not by the suspicions and alarms 
of the ignorant, but by the simple 
facts of the case. Of all these docu- 
ments, and many of them are very 
eloquent and energetic statements, we 
think that that of the Bishop of St. 
David's (Dr. Connop Thirlwall) is on 
the whole the most to our taste. The 
prelate of a Whig government, his 
evidence upon a matter on which libe- 
ralist prejudices have been so power- 
fully excited, was awaited with con- 
siderable curiosity. It was the gene- 
ral expectation, at least of those who 
had not the advantage of a personal 
knowledge of Dr. Thirlwall, that his 
opinions would be found utterly and ir- 
reconcilably hostile to the party of pre- 
cedent and antiquity ; in short, that they 
would be found not alittle to resemble 
those of our own ingenious and origi- 
nal-minded Archbishop. His strain of 
thought is however of a very differ- 


* In a late article in the Quarterly Review, which has amused the subscribers 
to that noble Journal on more grounds than one, and on none more than the droll 
mistakes which the writer has contrived to commit on the most threadbare subjects 
of discussion, this fact (the general current of Episcopal opinion) is strangely 
overstated. Avoiding as we have intentionally done through all this article any de- 
tailed advocacy of peculiar theological views on any side, we think it only common 


justice to say this, Whatever 


adhered to. 


comes of reasoning, let facts be rigorously 
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ent cast. To us whose only desire is 
to see the prosperity of the Church of 
Christ, irrespectively of all parties, it 
is truly consoling to observe how 
cheerfully this profound historian and 
divine contemplates the general ten- 
dency of the whole movement. Of 
its literary results he speaks with the 
keen relish of a scholar :— 


** Teannot on this account concur with 
those who would regard the controversy 
as a subject of unmixed regret, or who 
think that any evil has hitherto arisen 
from it, which has not been much more 
than counterbalanced by its beneficial 
effects. I just now alluded to the bulk 
of its literary productions: of those 
which may be considered as immediately 
and visibly representing it. But the 
mass of publications which though not 
—professedly at least—of a controver- 
sial nature, are intimately connected 
with it, and have not only taken their 
tone and colour from it, but could not 
have existed without it, is far greater ; 
and I cannot but regard the whole, 
though including much that has no more 
than a fugitive or historical value, as a 

recious addition to our theological 
iterature, such as might perhaps suffer 
little by comparison with all that it had 
received in the course of a century before. 
And yet it is chiefly valuable and inte- 
resting as an expression or indication of 
the new life which has been recently 
awakened in the Church. Others may 
regret that public attention should have 
been so much turned this way, and 
diverted from the subjects which appear 
to them of supreme importance—from 
politics, or science, or political economy, 
or classical literature: but, speaking to 
you on this occasion, I can only treat it 
as a matter for mutual congratulation, 
that, through whatever cause, a spirit 
should have been roused, which has 
engaged so many active and powerful 
minds in the cultivation of theological 
learning. As churchmen, we must re- 
joice, that the study of Divinity should 
ave begun to embrace a wider range 
than, for a long period before, had 
satisfied the greater part of those who 
dedicated themselves to the ministry ; 
that it should have become more gene- 
rally conversant with Christian anti- 
quity, with Ecclesiastical History, and 
with the original sources from which the 
knowledge of these subjects is derived ; 
so that even ordinary students much less 
frequently confine their reading to a 
narrow circle of modern compilations, 
systems, outlines, and commentaries, 
and not only are used to carry their 
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inquiries farther, but are more desitous 
of seeing and judging for themselves, 
All this indeed would be of little value, 
if the spirit which has been awakened 
had been one of merely literary curiosity, 
or intellectual energy. But every one 
who has observed its workings, must be 
aware that the case is very far other- 
wise: that it is bent, with a deep con- 
sciousness, and warm earnestness, upon 
high practical ends, It may even be 
doubted,. whether there is not some 
danger, lest this practical tendency 
should be carried to excess, and lead to 
the neglect and discouragement of all 
critical inquiries into theological sub- 
jects, not obviously or immediately 
pointing to practical results. But it is 
more important, as well as more pleas- 
ing, to observe, that the interest thus 
excited appears to have given a new 
impulse to the zeal of the friends of the 
Church, which has urged them to ex- 
traordinary exertions in her behalf. It 
will hardly be considered by any one 
as a mere casual coincidence, that the 
last ten years should have been so signally 
marked by so many important under- 
takings in aid of her cause, begun in a 
confidence which not long ago would have 
been deemed romantic, and accomplished 
by sacrifices which would then have ap- 
peared almost inconceivable.”—Charge, 
pp. 36—38. 


Surely ‘it is pleasing to hear this 
from a judge so competent to influence 
our opinions on such a subject, and so 
wholly above suspicion of fear or fa- 
vour. And after stating some of the 
*‘ reasons that induce him to contem- 
plate the present state of the contro- 
versy with much more of hope than 
of alarm”—such as the substantial 
sameness of the present dispute with 
that which has existed in all ages of 
our Church, and which must naturally 
exist in any church of moderate views ; 
and the reality (as he thinks) of some 
of the evils which the new teachers 
undertook to oppose, he proceeds :— 


‘‘ And this suggests another remark, 
which may possibly be of some use 
toward soothing the apprehensions of 
persons who view the course which the 
controversy has taken with alarm. 
When we hear of a school or party, 
which is charged with an attempt to 
introduce dangerous innovations into 
the Church, and are informed, that it 
comprises a large proportion of the 
clergy, and a great number of the laity, 
it is very necessary that we should 
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accustom ourselves. to distinguish be- 
tween the teachers and the disciples, the 
ides and the followers: that we 
should remember that there may be a 
general sympathy and approbation, 
which does not exclude many differences 
of opinion, even on important points ; 
that general principles may be adopted, 
but not in the sense or the spirit in 
which they were propounded, and with- 
out any of the inferences which are 
drawn from them, either by their advo- 
cates, or their impugners. Indeed ex- 
amples of such partial disagreement 
have already appeared: nor perhaps 
would it be difficult to point out indica- 
tions of considerable divergency in the 
writers who are considered as the leaders 
and organs of the party. But at least 
there seems to be no reason to suspect 
that the mass of those with whom their 
rinciples have found favour, are not 
eartily attached to the Church in her 
present form, or that they are dis- 
satisfied with the language of her formu- 
laries, or desirous of any change in her 
public worship, not perfectly consistent 
with her existing canons and rubric.” 


The Bishop goes on to consider the 
disputed points in detail, and to show 
how much more nearly adversaries 
agree than they themselves imagine. 
Of one which has been a subject of 
much bitterness he speaks thus :— 


“Tt is not, I believe, disputed by 
any one, that which is called the high 
doctrine of the apostolical succession 
(including, i. e., not only the historical 
fact, that the ministry of our church is 
derived by uninterrupted descent from 
the Apostles, but likewise that it was 
established by them as a permanent and 
unalterable institution, to be continued 
according to certain invariable regula- 
tions)—I say that it is hardly disputed 
that this doctrine has been held by so 
large a part of our best divines, and has 
received so much apparent countenance 
from the anxiety shown to preserve the 
succession when it was in danger of in- 
terruption, that it would be unreason- 
able to complain of it as a novelty, or 
even to represent it as a now ex- 
clusively held by a particular school. 
Again, whatever ground there may be 
for the charge brought against one 
party in the controversy, that it has ex- 

gerated the importance and the 
efficacy of the sacraments, it does not 
a to involve any question of prin- 
ciple. Indeed, since the church herself 
teaches, that the Sacraments are gene- 
rally necessary to salvation, it seems 
difficult for any one to exaggerate their 
importance, unless he were to hold, what 
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I believe no one maintains, that the 
necessity is not merely general, but uni- 
vérsal and absolute. 

‘So, language may have been used, 
which afforded just reason fur jealousy 
and fear, lest their dignity should be 
so magnified as to exclude the use of 
other means of grace, or as to substitute 
means for ends, or as to encourage 
the belief that their efficacy is wholly 
independent of internal qualifications. 
But since these consequences are dis- 
avowed by those who have been charged 
with them, it does not seem possible to 
draw a line between the general prin- 
ciples of the opposite parties on this 
head.” 


Would that the army of pam- 
phleteers and newspaper scribes, who 
seem on both sides to live on rumours 
and second-hand intelligence, and who 
unconsciously manifest so interesting an 
innocence of the very elements of the 
question at issue, could be induced to 
copy the moderation of this very 
honest and large-minded prelate. We 
might then have an opportunity of 
hearing —which is almost impossible in 
the din that surrounds us—the few 
who are really competent to instruct 
the public on the subject. 

On our own side of the water the 
controversy has not yet produced any 
very extensive literary progeny. The 
Archbishop of Dublin has written two 
Essays, now on our table, in one of 
which he denies the right of the civil 
power to concern itself with the esta- 
blishment or fortunes of religion, in 
language perhaps too unqualified to 
instruct us much as to the real diffi- 
culties of that profound question; in 
the other, discusses at considerable 
length the social constitution of a 
Church, which he makes altogether de- 
pendent on circumstances, and obliga- 
tory only as that of any other society ; 
and refutes the notion of a Christian 
priesthood with great ability, as against 
the expiatory sacrifices of the Roman 
theory. We say “as against the Ro- 
man theory,” because, as we find the 
expressions and ideas of some sort of 
ministerial “ priesthood” adopted all 
over antiquity, and recognised by many 
of our ablest anti-papal divines, we 
rather imagine the Archbishop some- 
what overstates the notions to which 
he so strenuously objects. We have 
always understood Mede, and Patrick, 
and the rest of our sturdiest adversaries 
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of Romanism, as well as the old Fa- 
thers, to have spoken of a “ priest- 
hood” which is as wholly subordinate 
to, and consistent with, that of our 
Lord, as the function of preaching in 
the congregation is consistent with His 
exclusive claims to be the Prophet, and 
of ecclesiastical superintendence with 
His sole right to be the King of His 
church. The doctrine, we appre- 
hend, of the great denouncer of the 
Papal Antichrist and of his brethren, 
was this—that the sacrament of the 
Eucharist, besides being a communion, 
was in early times held to be a solemn 
rite of acknowledgment of God as 
Creator, and still more as Redeemer of 
the world; and that the ministers of 
the Church were the appointed officers 
to make this act of devotion in pre- 
sence of, and in union with, the peo- 
ple; using for this purpose the sym- 
bols of bread and wine. This, whether 
apostolic or not, whether of much 
real importance or not, certainly ap- 
pears abundantly innocent, and not 
more liable to abuse or exaggeration 
than any other element of public re- 
ligious service. Ordained officiators 
in this simple rite may be supersti- 
tiously regarded, and may abuse their 
position; but surely so may the en- 
thusiasm of their followers unduly 
exalt, trust, and rest on the ordained 
preacher and spiritual adviser. Peo- 
ple may give this eucharistic solemnity 
disproportionate value; but have we 
never heard of any who made an 
“idol” of the sermon? All the in- 
genuity of our accomplished prelate 
will scarcely succeed to eradicate the 
notion of “ human mediation” of some 
sort out of Christianity ; in writing 
his own book he is himself a “ human 
mediator” of instruction. Subordinate 
mediation is the very law of the reli- 
gion of the Great Mediator. The whole 
chances of a heathen’s salvation are, 
under Christ, rested upon the media- 
tion of a Gospel missionary as truly— 
though not in the same sense—as ever 
papist rested on the mediation of his 
priest ;"’ the question, therefore, can 
never be mediation in the abstract, but 
the particular authority alleged for 
the particular kind and degree of me- 
diation supposed. The ancient Chris- 
tians thought that the minister was 
ordained to be an instrument of further 
blessings than the moderns, who admit 
him to be an instrument of many, 
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commonly conceive ; that is the whole 
difference. If, however, any thing be- 
yond this old liturgical notion of the 
sacerdotium should be by any party 
intended, (which we need not say és in- 
tended in Popery, which supposesChrist 
himself to be offered now as really as 
on Calvary,) the Archbishop’s reason- 
ing will form an useful antidote to 
such extravagancies. For th@gest we 
need not add that his Grace’s volume 
contains many marks of his well-known 
shrewdness of observation and logical 
sagacity. 

These, and the like, are interesting 
questions for detailed discussion. But 
the main subject upon which every 
man whose professional interests or 
accidental prejudices are not so 
strong as to overpower his reason, 
really desires enlightenment, is this: 
whether there is that utter imprac- 
ticability of all conciliatory adjust- 
ment of men’s views with regard to 
the general question of the Church, 
which the party writers so studiously 
maintain. Reflect for amoment. The 
first fundamental question of the con- 
troversy is plainly this: is the original 
scheme of the Church unalterable ?— 
was it, or was it not, designed by its 
Founder to subsist in unbroken perpe- 
tuity until His second coming? Pene- 
trating through the mass of superin- 
cumbent rubbish, of worthless per- 
sonalities and unchristian abuse, there 
is the point. Of course (as we have 
already said) on the further question 
as to the particular form (if any) ap- 
pointed for permanence, there must 
needs be a further discussion. But 
that is another and distinct subject of 
consideration ; not more disputed now 
than it has been at any other time 
since the Reformation. The point 
now at issue, on which all other details 
of the controversy depend, is, whether 
any form at all is of perpetual obliga- 
tion, so that deserting it without cause 
becomes sinful ; whether God has not 
only given a Gospel to His Church 
but a Church also to His Gospel, and 
intimated His will for the preservation 
of both; or whether He has on the 
contrary commanded the Apostles to 
noe and write, and left all else to 

uman arrangements of expediency. 


Is any existing visible church ay 


an authorized ordinance as  distin- 
guished from the rest? The Oxford 
divines, the primitive Presbyterians 
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and Independents, most of the Roman 


Church, and most of our theologians of 


the seventeenth century pronounce for 
the affirmative. The opposite school, 
(with, as regards the primitive system, 
some of the Romanists who admit the 
full papacy a later form,) most of the 
modern German theologians, and ap- 
parently the majority of our divines 
of the Reformation era, before the full 
development of Puritanism had alarmed 
us, hold the negative. The defend- 
ers of the affirmative, of course, de- 
duce from their doctrine the practical 
ebligation of upholding the peculiar 
scheme of the Church (whatever they 
respectively believe it to be) as a distinct 
duty additional to the maintenance of 
sound doctrine, and characterize sepa- 
ration from it as a distinct evil addi- 
tional to the maintenance of heresy. The 
defenders of the negative, on the other 
hand, deduce with equal legitimacy from 
their premises, that the social mainte- 
nance of sound doctrine is the only 
duty divinely obligatory; and conse- 
oot that each individual is justi- 

before God in leaving any particu- 
lar church for any other where he 
thinks he will be equally benefitted,— 
and not only justified but bound to 
leave it, if he think he will be in any 
the slightest degree more so. Now we 
are not going to undertake any dis- 
cussion of this great question. We 
have confined ourselves to simply stat- 
ing it, and its immediate results on 
either side. We have stated it with 
solicitous fairness. No man with the 
ordinary amount of intelligence can 
deny the validity of the alternative : 
either there is some form of the church 
oy obligatory, or no one can 

justly blamed for leaving any one 
church for any other (professing the 
same general doctrines) at his pleasure. 
Just as in the obvious parallel—either 
the British citizen is morally bound to 
live at home, or he violates no moral 
law in spending his life travelling. 
While again, since, if there be no ob- 
ligatory form, it is the individual lay- 
man's duty to leave any church which 
he thinks inferior to another ; it be- 
comes, of course, his minister’s cor- 
responding duty to enforce on him 
constantly, earnestly, indefatigably, the 
propriety of instantly joining any 
other congregation the moment he 
prefers it; otherwise there would -be 
an obligation to do what there is no 
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_ obligation to preach. Now, thus to 


préach universal freedom of chute 
travelling has usually béen fotiid 
rather inconvenient, as it directly tends 
to dissolve the very congregation ads 
dressed ; indeed, if fairly proséctted, 
almost necessarily so, for no man can 
say another church or preacher ma 

not be better than his own, if he will 
only try the experiment ; and it would 
seem, therefore, a logical deduction, 
that it becomes the minister's duty to 
implore every individual of his cons 
gregaticn to try the degreés of spiri- 
tual benefit derivable from every other 
religious community within his reach, 
before he finally settle in his own. 
These become practical difficulties of 
some moment in carrying out the 
principle. And yet, murmur these 
divines, though it would be grotesque 
thus to apply the principle; how can 
the principle itself be surrendered 
without surrendering the world to 
popery and priesteraft? To put all 
churches on a level, warrants men ih 
adhering definitely to none; to call 
any one the true and authorized form of 
society, is very hard upon the rest! “ If 
my religious community,” sighs the Rev. 
Mr. Poundtext, “be but a voluntary 
congress; I have no right to blame 
any man who pleases to leave it and séet 
up another next door; if it be more, 
upon what ground is it more, which 
will not let in Bellarmine or John 
Knox with their claims of divine 
right?” And what shall we say of the 
numbers of excellent men that havé 
lived under different systems, which 
surely cannot all be permanently 
obligatory ? 

Now it seems to us that a conciliation 
may be proposed which includes this 
last fact with every other truth held 
by either party. As nothing is moré 
odious than the conciliation which 
sacrifices truths, so few things are 
more valuable than the conciliation 
that combines them. To us if seems 
quite conformable to the analogy of 
the divine procedures, that a particu- 
lar form (we do not now say which, our 
reasoning holds on any hypothésis— 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, or Papal) 
should be delivered as the perpetual 
and obligatory form of constituting 
and continuing the Church; and yet, 
that neither, on the one hand, should 
any man be bound to adhere to erre- 
neous teachers; nor, on the other, 
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should it be at all improbable that in- 
stances of great piety and excellence 
should subsist beyond it. If this could 
be fairly established, every required 
condition would be provided for. 
Strong as ever would remain the duty 
to abide by the appointed form ; strong 
as ever the duty to abhor and reject 
any erroneous teaching sheltered under 
that form ; strong as ever the duty to 
admit and rejoice in the reality of true 
piety, under whatever form ; strong as 
ever the duty to withstand and cen- 
sure those very men who contribute 
the influence of their piety to dis- 
countenance the appointed form ;—all, 
duties consistent with each other, and 
with the ordinary course of divine 
Providence.* 

And with this Irenicum, to which, 
however, we can now only allude, we 
close our comments upon existing Bri- 
tish theology ; in which we claim only 
one characteristic of decided origina- 
lity, the novel attempt to be tolerably 
just to all parties. 

Our earnest desire is, to see the 
right-minded and sincere searcher for 
truth withdrawing himself, as far as 
possible, from Persons and individual 
statements to Doctrines and the real 
problems of the controversy. Never 
was there a time in which it was more 
needful to warn the student that he 
must be nullius addictus jurare in 
verba magistri; that he must rigo- 
rously scrutinize reasoning with utter 
indifference to the reasoner. Unfortu- 
nately he will too often find the task a 
sinecure. In lieu of the steady syllo- 
are of old times, we seem to Soe 

come a generation of declaimers. 
In the adversaries of the Church 
theory there is a world of clever and 
forcible denunciation, shrewd detec- 
tion of inconsistencies, effective ex- 
posure of exaggerations; but the 
smallest possible portion of distinct and 
definite counter statement. In the Ox- 
ford writers, though abounding with 
brilliant and acute disquisition, the 
case is, if possible, more unsatisfactory. 
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There never lived a body of men— 
if we must take them as a body, and 
make all liable for each—with whom 
any sober-minded Churchman should, 
in our humble judgment, more care- 
fully avoid identifying himself. In ex- 
tracting some of the main points of 
the old theory from their statements, 
we have given the reader little idea 
of the unpardonable blemishes which 
are mingled with their representa- 
tion of it. Precipitate, intemperate, 
imaginative, they attack the indiffer- 
ence to disunion which, it will be 
confessed, does abundantly charac- 
terize our popular Protestantism, with 
a sort of petulant sensitiveness that, 
in its eloquent impatience, reminds us 
of no style so much as that of the 
wild and dreamy Rousseau; and which 
is quite as remote from the simplicity 
of steady ratiocination. Like him 
they put forth alternately, truths that 
would honour a sage, and extrava- 
gancies that would disgrace a child; 
and even the many curious and striking 
views that are to be found in their 
writings (as that remarkable investi- 

ation of our Lord’s practice of suiting 
lis discoveries of Himself to the dis- 
positions of His hearers—perhaps the 
most beautiful theological speculation 
of the day) they too often spoil 
by exaggerated deductions and appli- 
cations. With such a temptress as 
Romanism in their neighbourhood, 
with a Schehallion of such powerful 
attraction beside them, they trifle with 
the danger in a tone of (to say the 
be\ of it) very absurd affectation. 
They seem to think it the function of 
faith to be resolutely blind to all pos- 
sible practical consequences; and 
though we would not encourage the 
fears that some entertain of mischiefs 
to come, we would earnestly admonish 
our young students to beware how 
they pin their faith to dealers rather 
in the poetry than the prose of theo- 
logy. Abjured be all sentimentalisms 
about “our erring Roman sister ;” 
all chimerical visions of her reforma- 


* It would take us into too wide a compass of discussion to enter fully upon this 


topic, which we had at first some intention of doing. 


Some outline of the reason- 


ings which are my! in our thoughts will be found in a sermon published at the 


close of last year, un 


er the title of “‘ Primitive Church Principles not Inconsistent 


with Universal Christian Sympathy,” by the Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 


University. 
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tion or our concession! Let men be 
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from whatever quarter it springs—to 


well convinced that there is no possible . consider as it deserves the momentous 


improvement of the Church of England 
that could compensate for the admission 
of the minutest error of Rome ; possible 
improvements are for the future and 
precarious, the avoidance of error is 
an obvious, urgent, and immediate 
duty; a stationary church may be 
without glory, a retrograde church is 
with disgrace. In this spirit, and 
with this cautionary provision, let 
them proceed—undeterred by party 
virulence, and gladly accepting light 


ROSALIE, 


question of the real Nature and Consti- 
tution of rae Cuurcu of Jesus Christ. 

We had intended, as the title of our 
article proclaims, to contrast these 
tendencies of religion in England with 
its condition in Prussia, and the ad- 
jacent regions of Northern Germany. 
This curious instance of opposite con- 
temporary development we must how- 
ever, we now find from the length of 
our present sketch, defer to another 
number. 


TWO SONNETS, 


She comes,—like some young Sibyl, when the beams 
Of inspiration kindle on her sight ; 

Her dark eye flashing rapture till it seems 

The mind embodied in material light! 
Now—now—a gush of silent ecstasy 

Swells through her soul,—and in these softer hours 
She broods o’er quiet thoughts, as bees on flowers _ 
Linger and chaunt their slumberous melody. 

But lo !—as ‘twere a trumpet-tone from far 

Pierced to her inmost soul, she rises now ; 

Again the glory vests the Enthusiast’s brow, 

And eyes as twilight soft, burn like its star. 

Wild, wondrous Rosalie! what mystic birth 

Gave our cold world to see Thee glorified on earth ? 


June, 1827. 


The Pilgrim of the Heart, with visage pale, 
Wildered and weakly stumbles on and weeps ; 

He eyes through tears each churchyard marble’s tale, 
To gain the turf where lost Affection sleeps ; 


Poor mourner among graves ! 


Oh, Rosalie, 


’Tis thus, perplexed and sad, I gaze on thee! - 
My young-eyed Sappho wore a joyous brow, * 
And Thou—wan, tottering relic—who art Thou ? 


—Once lovely—ever loved! 


To aught I cannot love. 


Thou canst not alter 


Thy spirit still 


Is wreathed in mine, and though thine accents falter 
They are but sweeter for it ; though the chill 

Of Death be gathering on thy wasted frame, 

Memory shall sighing smile, and whisper thee the same! 


June, 1835, 
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THE LATE PERCIVAL BARTON LORD, ESQ." MeD. 


Percivat Barton Lorp was born at. Mitchelstewn, inthe county of Cork, 
December, 1807. His father, the Rév. John Lord, was- chaplain to an institu- 
tion established in that town by the Kingston family, for the support of decayed 
gentry; he was a sound classical scholar, and therefore educated his sons at 
home until they were prepared for entering the Dublin‘nniversity. Percival 
Lord obtained several classical honours; in his college course, but his constitu. 
tion could not support the fatigues of seyere study; symptoms of something 
like incipient consumption began to appear, and he was-obliged to suspend his 
course for a year in order to enjoy the benefit of country air. On his return 
to Dublin he chose the medical profession, and, without abandoning the literary 
and scientific courses of university education, devoted. the greater part of his 
time to the study of anatomy and physiology. A few students at this period 
had associated themselves together for the purpose of cultivating general litera- 
ture, without however formally organizing. themselves into a society. Lord 
was the youngest member ¢éf the ‘circle, but not the Teast esteemed of his asso- 
ciates; he was particularly remarkable for the cultivated delicacy of his taste, 
and for insisting on a purity of diction which amiountéd almost 'to fastidiousness. 
The writings of Sir Williany Jones were tiis favourite model, and the pre- 
ference originally formed for thé manner in the course of time extended to the 
matter. : 

While Lord was yet a student his father died; after having lost the greater part 
of what he had saved from a limited income by the failure of a bank. Thus 
thrown in a great ‘degree on his own resources, Lord went to complete’ his 
medical education:in Edinburgh, where the polish of his manners, the easy flow 
of his conversation, and his ardent desire to acquire information sgon procured 
him a valuable circle of-acquaintance. When the cholera broke out he volun- 
teered his services to take charge of: an hospital; they were immediately 
accepted. While that plague raged he atténded to the onérous duties which he 
had thus gratuitously undertaken with a zeal and assiduify which excited uni- 
versal admiration. Some years afterwards, when walking’ with the writer of 
this memoir in London, he was addressed by a poor Scotchman in terms that 
obviously came from the heart, who declared. that he owed his life to the care 
and attention bestowed upon him by Lord in the cholera hospital. From Edin- 
burgh Lord came to London, where he soon became connected with the literary 
press. His articles on professional subjects in “the Atheneum” and Foreign 
Quarterly Reviews excited considerable attention in the medical world ; especially 
two papers on consumption in ‘the Atheneum,” which were re-published by the 
principal medical journals on the Continent and in America. At this time he 
published his Elements of Physiology, which, though a popular treatise, has 
continued to hold its place as a text-book in the library of medical students. 

He was always desirous of visiting the east; and having reason to believe 
that theres was'a chance of his wishes being gratified, he resolved to prepare 
himself for the change by a course of oriental studies, and particularly to attend 
to the circumstances most likely to elucidate the Mussulman character. The 
conquest of Algiers by the French, and the vast mass of publications which 
issued from the Parisian press while the colony had the freshness and interest of 
novelty, directed his attention to the physical and social condition of North- 
western Africa. The results of his studies were given to the world in two 
volumes published by Whittaker and Co., which still continue to be the most 
complete and authentic account of Algiers that exists in our language. 

In the latter part of the year 1834, Dr. Lord was appointed an assistant 
surgeon in the Hon. East India Company's service, and in the interval between 
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his appointment and his departure for India, he commenced the study of the 
Persian language, which he subsequently pursued with equal assiduity and 
success during his voyage. As an honourable proof of the estimation in which 
he was held, it deserves to be mentioned that Mr. Duncan, the eminent pub- 
lisher, to whom Lord was only known by his literary reputation, sent him Lee's 
edition of Sir W. Jones’s Persian grammar, so soon as he heard of his intention 
to study the language, and added to this unsolicited gift a proffer of any other 
work in his catalogue which Dr. Lord might deem useful to his studies. This 
act of kindness was never forgotten; in one of his last letters, Dr. Lord refers 
to it as a decisive refutation of the charges of selfishness that are sometimes 
brought against publishers. It must also be recorded that Messrs. Whittaker 
and Co. readily advanced the price fixed for the copyright of the work on 
Algiers, although the work was not sent to press until after the author left the 
country. 

During his residence in London, Dr. Lord had lived with the writer of this 
memoir: we had been companions in college, we were fellow-labourers in the 
field of literature, and during an intimacy and friendship of more than ten 
years, not acloud had ever risen to shade the sunshine of our intercourse. 
Under such circumstances the scene of our parting was necessarily painful, but 
it was brightened by cheering anticipations of are-union, alas! doomed not to 
be realized in this world. He wished much to visit Ireland and bid farewell to 
his mother, whom he loved, as she well deserved, with an intensity of fondness 
that was almost a principle of his existence. He was with difficulty dissuaded 
from this step by his friends, who thought that such a meeting to part would 
inflict unnecessary torture on both. The letter he addressed to his “ double 
parent,” as he used to call his widowed mother, on the eve of his embarkation, 
is so honourable to the living and the dead, that it is given entire. 


‘*My own DEAREST MoTHER—We sail to-morrow; but I cannot send you my 
stare and a lock of my hair without adding a few lines. ‘To ask for your remem- 
rance and prayers is needless; I know I have both already; and you know IL love 
you with the sincerest ‘and truest affection a child can love a parent. Our confi- 
dence then is mutual and requires no protestations. One request 1 will make, which 
is, that you bear our separation as a Christian suffering under trials—as becomes 
the long and fondly loved partner of the toils and labours of my dear father, whose 
atient endurance of adversity should now be a light to our feet to show us the path 
n which we should walk. Dear John (his brother, who is a clergyman of the Esta- 
blished Church) will enforce these things better than I can, and will bring to your aid 
the consolations of reason and religion with which our beloved father so often dried 
the tears of the afflicted and eased the over-burthened heart: but let me entreat you 
by the love you bear us, to mdderate your feelings under this, which I hope will be 
but a temporary absence. Remember that you are now our only joy and comfort, 
and that every toil we bear and labour we undergo will be brightened and sanc- 
tified to us all, if we can thereby add one comfort to your declining years, or pay 
the smallest portion of the debt of love, and gratitude, and affection which we all 
owe you for the unceasing cares which you have bestowed on us when children, and 
the undivided affection with which you now bestow on us your whole heart, with 
all its thoughts, and desires, and wishes. 
** Dearest Mother, I kiss you athousand times. All your children love and 
honour you; but none shall exceed in either 
** Your fondly attached son, 
*P. B. Lorn. 
“ Brixton Hill, Nov. 21, 1834,” 


From a letter written in a more lively strain while the vessel in which he was 
a passenger lay in Portsmouth roads, a few extracts are made, partly to show 
his buoyancy of spirit, and partly because they afford a graphic picture of the 
petty annoyances which a landsman must expect in life at sea. 


“‘ You may think that going to India is all fair sailing, and as easy a task as 
taking a seat in the coach; it may be so for men who can afford'to pay handsomely 
for having every thing done for them, and have then only to step into their fur- 
nished cabin and set sail; but for poor fellows like me, who must look after every 
thing themselves, it is quite another affair, I came aboard the vessel, which was 
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lying about a mile off shore, in an open boat, on a miserably wet day, sitting on 
my carpet-bag to keep it dry, and whistling to drown thought whenever I was not 
ao in blowing my fingers to keep them warm. I got to the vessel cold, wet 
and hungry. expecting that some charitable Christian would say—‘be thou warmed 
and fed." Fed, indeed I was, for I luckily got in just as dinner was going away 
from the table, so that I got a piece of roast beef which was neither hot nor cold, 
with as much stiff tallow around it as served to show that the dish had once con- 
tained gravy. But as to ‘warmed’—bless your soul, this is an Indiaman, and 
being destined to spend three-fourths of the year in warm climates, makes no pro- 
vision for the other fourth, which this unluckily happens to be; so that there is 
neither stove nor fire from stem to stern save that which belongs to the cook, 
After I had made a shift to eat as much of the lukewarm beef as served to stay 
my stomach, I got down below to visit my cabin, which I found in most admired 
disorder. But [ must tell you what a cabin is. A cabin is a little, dark, doghole 
of a place, about nine feet long, eight feet broad, and six feet high, with a scuttle to 
give light, through which, if open, you could barely thrust your head; but which, 
when the ship is over on her side, must be kept closed to prevent the water get- 
ting in, and for this purpose it is glazed with glass so thick that the meridian sun 
may be seen through it with the utmost safety—its brilliancy scarcely appearing to 
rival that of a farthing candle. Now conceive me standing in the midst of this cabin, 
with one large trunk, one small trunk, two bullock trunks, one tin case, one hat-box, 
one chair, one washing stand, and one hammock, with bedding, cordage, and screws 
as per invoice ; and suppose that just as I had got in and shut the door, to think what 
was to be done next, the vessel Senn to pitch rather uneasily, and that at each 
pitch the large trunk, the small trunk, the tin case, boxes, stand, chair, and ham- 
mock, rolled, higgledy-piggledy, now to this side, now, like the Scotchman, ‘ back 
again to the other, and conceive me, your eldest son and the hope of your family, 
jumping for the bare life to save my brains from being knocked out, and displaying 
an agility which would have done honour to a rope-dancer, and you will then have 
& notion of my initiation into the comforts of an Indian voyage. 

** However, ‘all that is bright must fade,’ and exercise, though agreeable and 
salutary, may be too violent to be long persevered in. Accordingly, finding that 
the wind without was likely to outlast my wind within, I seized a favourable oppor- 
tunity to bolt out of the door, bolting the aforesaid trunks, boxes, cases, &c., in, 
and hurried up on deck to try if I could get any assistance in quelling the insur- 
rection below. This hope, however, was utterly futile. All hands were employed 
in working the ship; and even a little boy whom I had engaged to attend me 
during the voyage out, I discovered, by the aid of a telescope and at the expense of 
a crick in my neck, standing half-way up to the clouds, pulling at along rope, 
which they called the main top-gallant sheet. However, before long I got him 
down, and finding him intelligent and docile, easily made him understand that he 
must set about to steal me some nails, cleets, and a hammer, which he shortly ac 
complished to my satisfaction; and then a few hard blows set all to rights.” 


From Madeira, Dr. Lord transmitted to his friend, the editor of the “ Athe- 
neum,” a very graphic and lively account of that island. It was published in 
the 385th number of “the Atheneum,” and extracted into several other journals. 
On the 10th of June, 1835, he reached Bombay, where he continued without 
any employment during the rainy reason. He mentions with warm gratitude 
the kindness he received from the governor, the late Sir Robert Grant, from 
Sir Herbert Compton, Major Macdonald, but more especially from Mr. Lar- 
kins, of the civil service, who (shortly after this letter was written) was married 
to aniece of his old friend, General Hardwicke. ‘ They insisted,” he says, 
‘that I should remain with them until the rains were over, so here I have been 
ever since. Mrs. Larkins is a charming young woman, and she has her sister, 
a most agreeable girl, staying with her. They were both educated on the 
Continent and are highly accomplished, and above all, musical, so that I am as 
idle and as happy as the days are long; I am now, however, about to be busy 

ain.” 

Dr. Lord was appointed to the native cavalry in Guzerat; he speedily 
acquired the esteem and friendship of his commanding officers, so that when the 
plague broke out a little beyond the northern frontiers of the British province, 

was chosen by the surgeon superintending his division to visit the district 


and report on the disease. He was actually on his road when he was recalled 
by the intelligence of his having been appointed surgeon to the embassy then 
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about to proceed to Cabul, under Captain, now Sir Alexander Burnes. “ It 
was,” he says, “ really a piece of good fortyne almost unexampled in one who 
has not yet been two years in the service, and it has been done in the hand- 
somest manner, without any application on my part—the governor assuring me 
when I called to thank him, that J owed it altogether to my high character in 
the service, and his belief that I was in every way the person best suited to the 
station.” 

In April, 1837, Doctor Lord sailed for the Indus, in company with Captain 
Burnes, Lieutenant Wood, whose survey of the Indus has been recently pub- 
lished, and Mr. Leech, of the engineers. A portion of a letter written during 
his voyage up the Indus is of peculiar interest at a time when public attention is 
so strongly directed to that river. 


“* We are making a most delightful voyage up the Indus, travelling routes that 
Europeans never travelled before, visiting all the native courts in our way, where 
we were received as little demigods, collecting information of all sorts, as to the 
geography, commerce, revenues, power, and (which is my branch,) natural history 
of the countries through which we pass. Sometimes we sail along the river in 
large commodious boats, upon which we have built ourselves small houses of bam- 
boos and reeds; sometimes we mount on horses and gallop off to any town, or 
mountain, or mosque, or place of note that we wish to examine, followed by 
strings of camels laden with our tents, our beds, and refreshments of all kinds. 
Every where the people come in crowds to see us, and nothing can exceed their 
astonishment at every thing connected with us. My boat is one of the wonders of 
the Indus. On the top is a huge crocodile which we shot as it lay basking on the 
left side of the river, and I have skinned and stuffed it, to send to the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta. It is fifteen feet long. Ihave prepared it with its mouth 
open, and the natives fancy it is employed in guarding my boat. Please to walk in, 
ladies and gentlemen: the first thing you see is a gigantic crane, five feet high, with 
a shoal of stuffed fish under his feet ; one step forward and you are on the back of 
a huge river tortoise, which lies sprawling at the foot of my bed; right about face, 
and you come vis a vis with a long line of ducks, teals, pelicans, spoonbills, and all 
sorts of waterfowl, while parrots, minees, fly-catchers, and all manner of little birds 
hang dangling in long strings from the ceiling. The table is covered with retorts 
and other chemical apparatus, which make the natives look upon me as a sort of 
conjuror. 

** We are at present halting here (at Dera Ghazee Khan) for the purpose of 
making commercial inquiries, and have pitched our tents in a date grove on the 
banks of the river, one of the most beautiful spots you canimagine. The day after 
to-morrow we start again.” 


The party arrived safely at Cabul. Dr. Lord applied himself diligently to 
the study of the natural history of the surrounding country, and at the same 
time by his conciliating manners won the friendship of Dost Mohammed Khan 
and several of the Affghan chiefs. Some cures which he effected spread his fame 
through the country, and at length it reached Morad Beg, the formidable emir of 
Kunduz, who sent to request theassistance of the Hakim Feringi (Frank physician) 
for his brother, who was threatened with blindness. Such an opportunity of conci- 
liating this potent chieftain, and at the same time gaining information respecting 
the political condition of the Uzbeg was not to be lost, and towards the end of 
November, 1837, Dr. Lord penetrated into Tartary through the mountains of 
the Hindoo Koosh. “In so doing,” he says, “I had a narrow escape, a whole 
Cafila having been buried in the snow the very same day, in attempting a pass 
not twenty miles distant, and generally considered much better than that through 
which I penetrated.” The following is his account of the Uzbeg chief:—** My 
host is Morad Beg, the emir or chief of Kunduz, and if you can lay hold of 
Burnes’ Travels, you will find a full length-description of the gentleman, though 
of course not in the most favourable light, inasmuch as Burnes narrowly 
missed having his head chopped off by him. For my own part, howeyer, I have 
managed to keep on excellent terms with him, though not always an easy task.” 

The doctor found that his patient’s case was hopeless ; he told the brothers 
that a cure was contrary to the decrees of destiny, and they received the intelli- 
gence with Mohammedan resignation, While preparing for his return to Cabul, 
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Lord received a letter from Captain Burnes, informing him that the negotiations 
at Cabul were broken off, and that be should manage bis retreat as quickly and 
safely as he could. The passage of the Hindoo Koosh on his return was a work 
of great danger and toil. ‘ Suffice it to say,” he writes to his brother, “ that 
sixteen out of eighteen horses which I had with me, were buried in the snow of 
the Hindoo Koosh. We dug them out, and actually brought them down on 
men’s shoulders. I myself had to walk eighteen miles over the surface of the 
frozen snow, covering a hill 13,200 feet high ; but, thank God, though some of 
the horses died, I did not lose a single man of my party.” 

On his return to the British dominions, Dr. Lord drew up an account of his 
mission and his observations on the Uzbeg Tartars and their territory, which 
was submitted to the government by Sir Alexander Burnes. It attracted im- 
mediate attention; the Governor's Secretary declared that he had never in his 
official career got so much information in so perspicuous a form ; and the Com- 
mander-in-chief expressed his surprise that so much information could have 
been amassed by a medical man. In consequence, Dr. Lord was appointed 
political assistant to the envoy sent to the King of Cabul, and was entrusted with 
the duty of raising all the well-affected subjects of Shah Soojah in the vicinity 
of Peshawer. He entered zealously on this new duty. ‘I am this moment,” 
he says in a letter to his mother, “casting cannon, forging muskets, raising 
troops, horse and foot, talking, persuading, threatening, bullying, and bribing ; 
in short, I am as great an agitator here as Dan O’Connell in oudd Ireland.” 

When Colonel Wade assumed the command at Peshawer, Lord employed 
his leisure in a way which will be best described by himself. ‘ To the astonish- 
ment of every officer in the force, who seemed to think the doctors could do no- 
thing but make pills, 1 cast a six-pounder piece of field artillery, supplied it 
with carriage, horses, men, round and canister shot complete; forged three 
hundred rifle guns; made tentage for five thousand men; made uniforms for 
about three thousand; furnished a quantity of sword-belts and other accoutre- 
ments; and in addition to all, raised and organized a corps of irregular cavalry 
from amongst the natives of the country, of a part of which I retained the 
command until we entered Cabul in triumph.” He acted as Colonel Wade’s 
aide-de-camp, in the three days’ fighting at the Khyber-pass, and received the 
public thanks of the Governor General for “the zeal, promptitude, and energy 
manifested on the occasion.” From Cabul Dr. Lord was sent to Bameean, to 
superintend the negotiations with the states of Turkestan. He thus describes 
his position :—* I have a regiment of infantry, six pieces of cannon, and a num- 
ber of irregular cavalry at my orders. . . . At my first arrival here, our 
Tartar neighbours were inclined to be troublesome, and about a thousand of 
them had come down to attack a small fort, about thirty-five miles in front of 
our post. I sent them orders to retire, or take the consequence. As they chose 
the latter alternative, I marched from this at sunset with three hundred chosen 
horse, pursued my way all night over hills covered with frost and snow ; it was 
the coldest night I ever felt, but early in the morning we found ourselves close 
to their camp, which we immediately charged with such success, that they never 
waited even to fire a shot, but every man jumped on the horse next him, and 
galloped away as hard as he could; nor did they stop running for twenty miles, 
though the jaded state of our horses prevented our pursuing them more than 
three or four. Of course we got their camp, with horses, arms, and various 
other plunder, which I gave up to the soldiers; and the renown of this has 
prevented any more of them coming so near us since.” 

Dr. Lord’s success in his mission at Bameean was, as he himself says, “ un- 
bounded ;” he “ got in the entire family of the ex-chief of Cabul, and concili- 
ated all the Uzbeg states as far as the Oxus.” These merits did not save him 
from calumny ; he was attacked by an anonymous correspondent of “ The Agra 
Ukhbar,” whose views were adopted by the editor of that paper. He was per- 
suaded by some injudicious friends to notice these slanders, contrary to his own 
better judgment, for it was a common proverb of his that “ entering into eon- 
troversy with an editor is like going to law with a certain black gentleman, and 
having the court held in a remarkably hot place.” It is pleasing to add, that 
notwithstanding this dispute, the editor of “ The Agra Ukhbar” has since done 
fall justice to his memory. 
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When the military division was sent to meet and intereept Dost Mohammed 
Khan, Dr. Lord was directed to accompany it, as his personal acquaintance with 
that chief was likely to facilitate a surrender. For the same reason he joined 
himself to the advanced guard when the armies came in sight of each other at 
Purwan Durrah, and it was his personal observation and judgment which marked 
the opportunity and suggested the movement by which Dost Mohammed's flank 
was turned, and his retreat cut off. The disgraceful panic which seized the 
eavalry at the moment that success was ensured, proved fatal to most of the 
officers. Dr. Lord was on the extreme left; he made the most vigorous exer- 
tions to stop the flight ef the men, and when his exhortations were unheeded he 
spurred across the field to join another party, which seemed to evince a better 
spirit. In his haste, he incautiously approached a fortified house, which had 
been occupied by a small party of the enemy; a volley was fired, and he fell 
pierced by more than a dozen balls. His death, of course, must have been in- 
stantaneous. To him might have been applied his own favourite quotation from 
Beaumont :— 


“ O fair flower, 
How lovely yet thy ruins show !—How sweetly 
Even Death embraces thee! The peace of Heaven, 
The fellowship of all great souls go with thee!” 


It is not necessary to subjoin a formal character of Dr. Lord to this brief 
sketch. The annexed letter of Sir Alexander Burnes will show the estimation 
in which he was held by his associates and brother officers; and what higher 
tribute can be paid to his merits, than to prove that those who had an opportu- 
nity of scrutinizing them most closely, and who were the best able to appreciate 
their worth, were the persons who valued them most ? 


As killing as the canker to the rose,’ 

Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that graze, 
Or frost to flowers that their gay wardrobe wear, 
When first the white thorn blows, 

Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherd's ear. 


* Cabul, 25th November, 1840. 

‘* My DEAR Srr—It has devolved to me to convey to you the afflicting intel- 
ligence of the death of P. B. Lord, Esq., who was killed in action with Dost 
Mohammed Khan, on the 2nd, forty-five miles north of Cabul. The accompanying 
papers will explain to you why I address myself to you; they are transcripts of my 
poor departed friend’s wills, and one of them conveys from an eye witness, Dr. 
Grant, a detailed account of the manner in which Mr. Lord was killed. 

‘** The loss of one so able and so promising is to the government of India great— 
as to my own individual feelings, 1 dare not trust myself upon them, since I feel 
myself deprived of one of my dearest and best friends. But how shall I speak of 
them or the sorrows of a government, when I call to mind an afflicted mother, whom 
he affectionately and fondly loved, and to whom must devolve on you the sad and 
mournful task of communicating this heart-rending intelligence. By his own par- 
ticular request I forbear to address her. 

** This calamity, bearing so heavily as a private and public affliction, is rendered 
more painful by the circumstances under which it occurred—the misbehaviour of 
our own cavalry, who shamefully deserted their officers, and left them to be 
sacrificed. The advanced guard, the post of honour for a soldier, was the one 
which Mr. Lord held on that day. My own position with the main column, about a 
mile in rear, enabled me to see all; but I will not dwell on harassing details farther 
than to corroborate what Dr. Grant has so ably and painfully recorded. It is a 
small satisfaction to think that the cavalry will be disgraced, and smaller still to 
think that Dost Mohammed surrendered the day after. We performed the last sad 
duties to Mr. Lord’s remains at nine at night, in his own tent and in the field where 
he fell’; for though our cavalry fled, our other troops gained the day, and the battle- 
field appeared to me the appropriate resting-place for so much human excellence 
and glory. A tomb will be raised over it by his intimate friends, and we also mean 
to commemorate his virtues by a marble slab in the Cathedral Church of Bombay, 
for which I have requested Dr. Kennedy, a particular friend, to write an inscrip- 
tion; from myself I have suggested the very apt line— 


+ Multis ille bonle fisbilis occidit,’” 
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It has beena melancholy task to record the fate of one “whose sun went down while 
it was yet day ;” the task is still more painful when it devolves on a person con- 
nected with the deceased by the ties of close and early friendship, who loved 
him well because he knew him long, and because to him were opened those secret 
springs of character usually concealed in the deepest recesses of the heart. 
Even strangers have been intensely affected by reading the account of the early 
death of a young man in the vigour of manhood, at the very moment when the 
rich blossom of his hopes was setting into fruit, and the good seed his labours 
had sown was ripening into harvest. If they can say on the one hand, “he 
fell when his work was done,” they feel on the other that he was removed when 
our work was about to begin—when the world wasready to mete out the reward of 
_—e to the efficient public servant; to bestow that which it is scarcely less 

lessed to give than to receive, the meed of merited approbation. 

Though not a member of the Asiatic Society,* Dr. Lord felt a deep interest 
in its welfare, regarding it as the great intellectual bond of union between the 
mind of Britain and the mind of India; he employed some of the brief intervals 
of leisure which his professional avocations afforded, to communicate to the 
society, through Sir Alexander Johnstone, some detached observations which 
have been printed in the journal, and he collected a mass of notes during his 
several ourneys in Central Asia, which he designed to send over to the society 
so soon as the restoration of tranquillity in Affghanistan would afford him{time 
for putting them into proper form and order. For these reasons it has been 
thought that a slight memoir of his brief but brilliant career would be interest- 
ing to the members of the society; and imperfect as the execution of the task 
may be, its deficiencies are likely to be pardoned when it is remembered that 
every personal trait recorded inflicted a fresh pang on the memory of friendship. 


* The substance of this memoir was read before the Asiatic Society by William 
Cooke Taylor, LL.D. 
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ARRAH NEIL: 


OR, TIMES OF OLD. 


BY G, P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


Author of “ Darnley,” “ Richelieu,” &c. &c. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue seasons of the year seemed to 
take their tone from the spirit of the 
times and the discord that was raging 
throughout the land. The summer 
was gloomy and full of storms : instead 
of bright sunshine and smiling skies, 
heavy clouds had been gathering over 
the heavens from the beginning of the 
year, and although every now and then 
a warm and splendid day, such as that 
which we have described in the begin- 
ning of this tale, broke in upon the 
heavy aspect of the summer, as if to 
remind man of finer and happier times, 
yet week after week passed in tempests, 
rain,and gloom ; and signs and portents, 
such as might have alarmed nations in 
more superstitious days, were seen in 
the sky, and filled the hearts of the 
more timid with apprehension. 

It was upon the morning of one of 
these sad and frowning days that a 
troop of horse, consisting of about a 
hundred and fifty men, well armed and 
mounted, took its way across a wide 
and somewhat barren plain about forty 
miles to the north-east of Bishop’s Mer- 
ton, encumbered with a good deal of 
baggage, and escorting two or three of 
the heavy carriages of the times, in which 
were some six or seven women. The 

rospect was wide and dreary, extend- 
ing in a number of grey lines which 
afforded the eye no pleasing object to 
rest upon, except here and there a 
little mound or tumulus bearing on its 
top a clump of black looking trees; in 
the distance was a range of low wood, 
apparently stunted and withered by 
the chilling blasts which swept over 
the plain; and a piece of water of 
some extent was seen glistening on 
the right with the sandy road along 
which the cavalcade took its way, wind- 
ing between the mere andthe wood. No 
hedge-rows broke the wide extent, and 
the ground appeared to be somewhat 
marshy, for numerous ditches inter- 
sected it in every direction, and a large 


trench ran along on either side of the 
path, with here and there a small 
wooden bridge to cross from the high- 
way to the green turf of the plain. 
The progress of the party was not 
very quick, for, as we have said, the 
carriages were heavy, and their wheels 
as well as those of two or threecartsand 
waggons sunk deep and loose in the 
shifting soil of the road. By the side 
of the foremost of the carriages gene- 
rally rode a cavalier, with whom the 
reader is already acquainted under the 
name of Lord Walton, and ever and 
anon he laid his hand upon the heavy 
door, and spoke in at the window 
to his sister or to Arrah Neil, the 
latter seldom replying except by a mo- 
nosyllable or a look. Annie Walton, 
however, conversed with him gaily and 
lightly ; not that her heart was by 
any means at ease, or her bosom with- 
out its apprehensions, but she was 
well aware that her brother was grieved 
for all the inconvenience that she 
suffered, and for the danger to which 
she was exposed, and with kindly and 
generous feeling towards him she made 
as little as possible of every annoyance 
on the march—concealed all the fears 
that she might experience, and seemed 
unconscious of the perils of the way. 
She might not, it is true, deceive her 
brother as to her own sensations, for 
he knew her well and understood her 
kindness and devotion; but still it made 
the burden lighter to him to hear no 
murmur and to witness no terror. 
From time to time during the march 
of the two preceding days some of the 
rumours which, true and false alike, 
always run through a country in a state 
of agitation, had reached Lord Wal- 
ton’s party, speaking of troops march- 
ing hither and thither in the neighbour. 
hood. Now it was a detachment from 
Lord Essex’s army; now it was a 
body of men crossing the country to 
reinforce Waller ; now it was a body of 
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militia called out by parliamentary 
commissioners from the district or the 
county through which they were 
passing. But Lord Walton paid but 
little attention to these reports, having 
taken every necessary precaution by 
throwing out several small parties 
in front, at the distance of about two 
or three miles, to guard against sur- 
prise, and secure his onward course 
towards Coventry. When any rumour 
reached him, indeed, which bore more 
strongly the semblance of truth than 
the rest, and was corroborated by his 
own knowledge of the position and 
designs of the various persons to whom 
it referred, he would ride forward to 
the head of the line, and converse for a 
few minutes with a thin bony grave- 
looking personage in black, who bore 
few signs of being a military man, 
except his large boots of untanned 
leather, his heavy steel-mounted sword, 
and the pistols at his saddlebow. 
Thus when they had got about half 
way across the plain a horseman gal- 
loped up from the right, leaping one 
or two narrow ditches by which it was 
intersected, and then, not able to cross 
the wider trench which separated the 
road from the turf, riding along by the 
side of the troop and making signs to 
Charles Walton that he had something 
to communicate ; the young nobleman 
accordingly reined in his horse, and 
suffering his party to pass on, lingered 
behind till they were out of ear-shot. 

“Well, Master Hurst,” he then asked, 
“what is your news? I was sorry you 
would not join us, but I am glad to 
see you here.” 

* | told Langan I would follow you, 
my lord,” replied the new-comer ; “but 
I had to put my house in order and 
sell some hay, for it does not do to go 
soldiering in these times without money 
in one’s pocket, and I had but short 
notice. However, my lord, you had 
better be on your guard, for as I came 
over the moor, I found a boy keeping 
sheep out there between the wood and 
the water, and wishing to know where- 
abouts you were, for I could not see 
you at that time ——” 

* You did not mention my name I 
hope,” said Lord Walton. 

“Qh no, my lord,” answered the 
horseman ; “I took care not todo that; 
I only asked if he had seen a body of 
‘soldiers, without saying horse or foot. 
So the boy said! ‘oh yes, that there 


were five hundred and fifty lying 
behind the wood—for he had counted 
them, seemingly—like a flock of sheep.’ 
Then I asked him how many horse 
there were; to which he replied by say- 
ing ‘ two, and that all the rest had guns 
and bandoliers and steel caps, except a 
few,who had long pikesin their hands.’” 

‘« This looks serious,” replied Lord 
Walton; “ we must look to this intel- 
ligence.” 

*‘ There is more serious work behind, 
my lord,” replied Hurst ; “ for this news 
gave me the key of what I saw myself 
in the morning. These musketeers are 
not alone. They have got cavalry for 
their support, my lord, or I am much 
mistaken : not two hours ago I saw the 
tail of a troop going into the little 
village, the spire of which you can just 
see rising up there. I should have 
taken them for your men, but that they 
were coming the contrary road; so [ 
avoided the village, for fear of worse.” 

« Well, Hurst, ride on to the next 
bridge,” said Lord Walton, “ and then 
join me on the road with Major Ran- 
dal, whom I must consult on our pro- 
ceedings.” Thus saying, he spurred on 
his horse, and galloped forward to the 
head of the line, where pulling up by 
the side of our spare friend in black 
he communicated to him all that he 
had just heard. 

* Ah!” said Randal, in his usual dry 
and deliberate tone—“Ah! Five hun- 
dred and fifty musketeers, rather bet- 
ter than three toone. That would not 
matter ifthe ground were fair; but these 
ditches, these ditches, they are awk- 
ward things in the way of cavalry ; if 
our horses could leap them as easily 
as their shot, the matter would be soon 
settled. Does any one know what like 
the groundisthere! They will gall us 
sadly if we have to expose our flank té 
the wood.” 

“I fear so indeed,” replied Lord 
Walton ; “ but perhaps if I were to pass 
the next bridge, take a circuit round 
and dislodge them, while you pursué_ 
your way along the road, we might 
contrive to get into better fighting 
ground.” 

“ Let us see what it is like first,” 
said Randal; “here comes your news- 
monger, my lord, we shall learn more 
from him. Now, master yeoman, how 
does the land lie about the wood; is 
there good room for a charge, or is it 
cut up like this ?” 
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** Between the wood and the road,” an- 
swered Hurst, “it is just like a gridiron, 
with ditches enough to drain the sea !” 

“ And behind the wood do you 
know any thing of that?” continued 
Randal. 

«It is good enough there,” said the 
horseman, divining the object of his 
question, “ but you cannot get at it for 
the river.” 

** They have got some good soldiers 
amongst them,” said Randal. “Such 
ground was not chosen by one of the old 
bottle-nosed serving men of London.” 

« They must have good intelligence 
too,”’said Lord Walton, “‘tofix so exactly 
on a point where they can best attack 
us. If it were not for my sister and the 
women, we might take their fire in 

assings and get into the good ground 

eyond. But the carriages and bag- 
gage would prove a sad incumbrance.” 

« Ah, women, women!” cried Randal, 
“they are the causes of all the mischief 
in the world. However we must dis- 

ose of them, and must take our reso- 
lution quickly ; there is no going back 
now, my lord, and we must make our 
way forward at whatever risk—luckily 
you have brought all the spare horses 
and the women’s saddles, they must 
quit the carriages and mount ; the bag- 
gage must take its chance and belong 
to the winners.” 

‘But I cannot expose my sister,” 
exclaimed Lord Walton, “ to such an 
affair as this—she can go back to the 
village.” 

** No, no,” said Randal quickly, “there 
is no need of that; this good yeoman 
can guide her round with the rest of 
the women, while we make our way 
forward, and do the best that we can 
with these gentry in front. They 
will not chase her if we keep on our 
way ; but if we quit the road, they will 
of course draw to their left and cut 
us off between the causeway and the 
water. Now, my lord, be quick; get 
them out and away, I will send a dozen 
of my men to escort them, with Bare- 
colt at their head. °Tis the best task 
for him ; for with women he will have 
room to talk, and that is his occupa- 
tion. He may lie too, there, as much 
as he likes, and nobody will find him 
out. Now, master yeoman, you be 
guide—lead these ladies over the moor, 
round by the back of that great pond, 
and into the open ground above it. 

When you get to that mound with the 
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trees on it you may halt a bit, and 


watch what we are about on the road. 


If you see that we get the worst, put 
to the spur and gallop on till you 
rejoin the Coventry road, then on as 
fast as may be to the king, who 
will be in Coventry by noon to-morrow, 
If you see we make good our ground, 
come back and join us.” 

“ But there are horse in that village, 
sir,” answered Hurst. 

“ That can’t be helped,” rpelied 
Randal, “we have no other chance; 
besides they may be our people as well 
the enemy's—Stay, it may be as well 
to see, I will send on Barecolt, while 
you halt on the hill. He can play 
either part—swear and -swagger like 
the most licentious cavalier, or cant 
and pule like the most starched pu- 
ritan.” 

While this conversation had been 
taking place, the party had not ceased 
to advance slowly along the road, 
but the order to halt was now given, 
and preparations were made for car- 
rying into execution the plan decided 
upon. The carriages were stopped, 
Miss Walton and her attendants placed 
hastily upon the spare horses which 
had been brought from Bishop’s Mer- 
ton, and the small body under Captain 
Barecolt were drawn out and com- 
manded to fall into the rear. Anni¢ 
Walton did all that she was told to 
do without a word, but she looked 
in her brother’s face as he placed her 
on horseback, and bending down her 
beautiful head kissed his cheek, while 
a silent irrepressible tear rose in her 
eyes. 

«Do not fear, Annie, do not fear,” 
said Charles Walton—* we will soon 
put these fellows to the rout.” 

But it is in vain in moments of 
danger and difficulty to commend 
courage to those who by fate or situa- 
tion are doomed to inactivity, for they 
must still feel for those that they love 
if not for themselves ; and though Miss 
Walton considered for not one moment 
the personal peril which she encoun- 
tered, her heart beat with apprehen- 
sions for her brother, which no words 
could quiet or remove. Lord Walton 
then turned to Arrah Neil, who was 
already mounted, and leaning his hand | 
on the horse’s neck he asked—* Can you 
manage the horse, my poor Arrah; had 
you not better ride behind a trooper?” 

“ Oh no,” she said, “no, I can ride 
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uite well—I remember now;” and in- 
eed the manner in which she held her 
rein, the ease and grace with which she 
sat the horse, and the command which 
she had over it, though a powerful 
and spirited animal, clearly showed 
that at some time she must have been 
well accustomed tosuch exercise. Lord 
Walton looked down with a thoughtful 
expression of countenance as if there 
was something that puzzled him. But 
just at that moment Major Randal 
rode up, exclaiming—*‘ We must lose no 
more time, my lord; if we halt any 
longer here, they may see what we 
are about, and act accordingly. I 
shall order the troop to advance, for 
women are always slow, and they must 
come after us as they can, till they 
reach the little bridge up yonder. 
Let the carts and carriages come first, 
and they can bring upthe rear. Now 
mark ye, Barecolt, follow this good 
yeoman with the ladies under your 
charge, till you reach that little mound 
with the trees. You can deliver your 
stomach by the way of any of the 
wild imaginations that mayjfret you; 
but when you get to the mound you 
must give up talking, and, riding on to 
the village alone, make use of your 
wits, if you have any left, to ascertain 
whether there be a troop of horse in 
it, and of what side.” 
** Alone!” said Barecolt. 
** To besure,” answered Randal with 
a laugh; “the man who preached in 
the morning at Rochelle, and defeated 
the papists in the evening, who defended 
the pass in the Cevennes single-handed 
against a whole army, may well go on 
alone to reconnoitre a handful of ca- 
valry. Besides, it will make you care- 
ful, Master Barecolt, when you know 
that your own life depends upon your 
own tongue.” 


* It has often done that,” answered 


Barecolt. “ Lremember when I was in 
Spain being attacked by some twenty 
banditti, and putting my back against 
a rock " 

«March !” cried Randal inter- 
rupting him, “tell that to the girls: 
"twill do to pass the time, as well as any 


other lie ;” and riding on he led the 
way, while Lord Walton continued 
by his sister’s side, till reaching the 
little bridge, the good farmer Hurst 
turned off from the road into the 
meadows, followed by the young lady, 


her servants, and the escort. 
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With anxious eyes Annie Walton 
and Arrah Neil watched the advance 
of the larger party of horse towards 
the wood before them, although neither 
of them had heard the exact cause of 
alarm, or were aware of where the 
danger was to be apprehended, or what 
was its nature. All they knew was, 
that peril lay upon the onward road; 
and notwithstanding all the assi- 
duities of Captain Barecolt, who 
riding by their side, wherever the 
space admitted it, endeavoured to 
entertain them with some of the mon- 
strous fictions in which his imagination 
was accustomed to indulge, they lis- 
tened not to his tales, they scarcely 
even heard his words, but with their 
eyes turned constantly to the road 
they had just quitted, pursued a path, 
forming with it an acute angle which led 
round by the back of a large piece of 
water, which lay gleaming before them 
Once or twice they had to dismount, and 
lead their horses over the little wooden 
bridges which crossed the ditches 
intersecting the plain; and more than 
once, where these were so insecure as 
to give way under the horses’ feet, 
they were forced to quit their direct 
line, and take a circuit round. Never- 
theless, as they cantered quickly over 


the turf between, they had reached 
the little tree-covered knoll which had 
been pointed out as their halting-place, 
before the troop which was pursuing 
the high road had arrived at the spot, 
where the low wood we have mentioned 
skirted the way. That wood did not 
indeed approach close to the road, but 
lay at the distance of from a hundred 
to a hundred and fifty yards, extend- 
ing parallel with it for nearly a quarter 
of a mile, having a green meadow and 
the continuation of the broad trench 
we have mentioned between. A river 


of some width and — flowing from 
the right crossed the highway under a 


bridge of two arches, at a short dis- 
tance from the wood, and at themoment 
that Miss Walton and her compa- 
nions reached the mound, the head of 
her brother’s troop was at the distance 
of some three hundred yards from this 
bridge. 

Knowing well that Major Randal 
was not a man to be trifled with, Cap- 
tain Barecolt, as soon as they had 
arrived at the appointed place, took a 
flowery and ceremonious leave of Miss 


Walton, and rode on towards the vil- 
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lage of which they had now a better 
view than before. The young lady's 
eyes, however, were still fixed upon 
her brother's troop, as she sat with her 
horse turned towards the wood and 
with her maids behind, with Arrah 
Neil upon her left hand, and the 
small party of troopers a little in 
advance. They had remained thus for 
some four or five minutes in breathless 
expectation of what was to come next, 
when they perceived the troop brought 
to a sudden halt, and an apparent con- 
sultation take place at the head of the 
little column. At that moment Annie 
Walton heard one of the troopers just 
before her say aloud—“ They have 
barricaded the bridge, that’s clear 
enough.” 

** Good God,” she exclaimed, “ what 
will they do!” 

But the man, although he heard her 
words, only turned his head over his 
shoulder to give her a look, without 
making any reply. 

“* There is a little path, lady,” said 
one of the maids, who, placed higher 
up the hill, saw more distinctly the 
ground beneath—“ there is a little 
path down from the side of the bridge 
into the meadows below, if they were 
to take that, they could get out of the 
way of the wood, and | should think 
could cross the river, for it spreads out 
there so wide it must be shallow.” 

«They do not see it,” said Annie 
Walton—*“ they do not see it for the 
bank.” 

Almost as she spoke, a considerable 
body of foot drew out from the wood ; 
and a party of about a hundred men 
running forward, drew up in line close 
to the bridge, and opened a fire of 
musketry upon the small troop of 
cavalry which occupied the road. 
Several horses at the head of the line 
were seen to plunge violently, and one 
fell with its rider; the next instant the 
whole were in motion, and a charge 
was made upon the bridge; and for a 
few moments all was confusion and 
disarray, in which they could only see 
that the cavaliers had recourse to their 
pistols, and were endeavouring appa- 
rently to force the barricade. 

“Qh the path, the path!” cried 
Annie Walton. “If any man will ride 
and tell them of the path, and that 
they can ford the river below, I will 
give him a hundred crowns.” 


One of the troopers was instantly 
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dashing forward, but the man whvu 
tad-been left in command called him 
back, saying that they had been ordered 
to remain there, and must obey. By 
this time the charge had been repulsed, 
and the cavaliers were retreating under 
a heavy fire in some disarray. The 
formed again, however, behind the 
waggons and carriages. 

Miss Walton remonstrated against 
therecall of her messenger, but without 
waiting to hear the reply Arrah Neil 
exclaimed—* I will go, dear lady, I will 
go;” and shaking her rein, she put the 
horse to its speed, and darted forward 
before any one could stop her. 

“1 will go too,” cried Annie Wal- 
ton. ‘ Why should she risk her life, 
and a sister fear.” And thus saying, 
she struck her horse with the whip 
and followed. In a moment, without 
uttering a word, the stout yeoman 
Hurst was by her side, but Arrah 
Neil outsped them both, and rode direct 
for the path she had observed. Without 
fear, without pause, the devoted girl 
rode on, although as soon as ever she 
was perceived from the bridge the 
shots began to drop around her, for 
her object wasinstantly divined, and no 
consideration for her sex restrained 
the soldiery. ; 

“This way, lady, this way,” cried 
Hurst, turning to the left—‘ we can 
speak to them over the dyke, and-we 
shall be further from the fire.” They 
were now within a few hundred yards 
of Lord Walton’s party, and he was 
seen at the head of the troop gesticu- 
lating vehemently to his sister to keep 
back. 

“*‘ Ride away, my dear, ride away,” 
cried Hurst, “I will go on;” but at 
that moment a shot struck his charger, 
and horse and rider went down toge- 
ther. Miss Walton however rode 


forward, seeing the good yeoman strug- 
gling up; and Arrah Neil too pursued 
her way, reached the bridge, dashed up 
the path, entered the road, and, in the 
midst of all the fire, galloped on till; 
when within ten yards of the carriages, a 
ball struck the animal in the haunches, 


and he reared violently with the pain. 
She still kept her seat, however, till 
Lord Walton, spurring forward, seized 
the bridle and caught her in his arms, 
just as the horse fell, and, struggling 
in the agonies of death, rolled over 
into the dyke. 

“ Good God, what is it!” exclaimed 
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Charles Walton, bearing her back be- 
hind the waggons. “Annie, Annie, 
ride away,” he shouted to his sister— 
“if you love me, ride away.” 

“ There is a path down by the 
bridge—the river is fordable below,” 
exclaimed Arrah Neil; “ there are no 
dykes beyond the stream, All is clear 
on that side.” 

«Look, look, “Charles,” cried Miss 
Walton, pointing with her hand, 
“there is a body of cavalry drawing 
out from the village, and some one 
riding at full speed towards our people 
on the hill.” 

“ Friends, on my life!” cried Major 
Randal. “Now, fair aid-de-camp, 
gallop round there to the right and 
keep out of fire. Tell your people to 
charge the Roundheads in the front, 
while those from the village take them 
on the flank, and we do the best we 
ean on the right. What was that you 
said, pretty maid’?” he continued, ad- 
dressing Arrah Neil—“a path down 
by the bridge? the stream fordable ?” 

“Ride away, Annie, ride away,” 
cried Lord Walton—“ more to the 
right, more to the right.” 

“We must push forward the car- 
riages and carts,” said Major Randal ; 
“they will give us some shelter. Where 
this girl came up, there can we go 
down.” 

**T saw the path quite clear,” said 
one of the men. 

But without more words the new 
plan proposed was immediately fol- 
lowed; the carts, drawn up two 
abreast, were pushed forward towards 
the bridge by the main strength of the 
dismounted troopers, for the horses 
had become unmanageable, and the 
traces had been cut; and under shelter 
of these and of the carriages, which 
formed a line on the left, the troop 
advanced in good order to the bridge, 
notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
musketeers. 

In the meanwhile Annie Walton 
took her way back towards the hill, 
beckoning to the yeoman, Hurst, who 
had “by this time freed himself from 
his horse; but he, with that sort of 

assive bravery which is so character- 
istic of the English peasant, continued 
deliberately to unbuckle the girths of 
his saddle, (about which it appeared 
afterwards all his stock was stowed 
away in various bags and contrivances,) 
and made not the slightest effort to 


get out of musket shot till he had got 
the whole upon his back, after which 
he trudged away towards the hill, 
only injured by one ball which grazed 
his arm. 

Losing no time by the way, Miss 
Walton soon rejoined the party of 
troopers at the knoll, and was giving 
them the order of Major Randal, when 
Barecolt himself came up at full speed, 
exclaiming— 

** Great news, great news! There 
is the Earl of Beverley with two 
hundred horse, ready to charge the 
Roundheads in the flank.” 

«* We have Major Randal’s orders 
to charge them in front,” said the 
sergeant. 

“Stay, stay,” cried Barecolt—“ wait 
a minute, wait a minute, and then the 
man who does not kill his five of the 
enemy, should never sit down with a 
gentleman to dinner again. Steady, 
my men, steady; look to your pistols, 
have ready your spurs. As soon as 
the earl has crossed the road I give 
the word.” 

* See, see,” cried Annie Walton, 
“they have got down into the mea- 
dow—they are fording the stream— 
see what a fire the enemy are keeping 
up upon them. Oh, charge, charge, 
for God's sake, and help them !” 

“ Madame, I always obey a lady,” 
said Barecolt, with a low bow, at the 
same time raising the blade of his 
sword to his lips and kissing it. “ She 
is the best commanding officer in the 
world. Now! Upon them—charge and 
at them!” and with these words he led 
his little troop forward with an air of 
gallantry and determination which 
went far to justify the gasconades in 
which he indulged. 

The ford though somewhat deep 
was smooth and easy, but still it ex- 
posed the troop of cavaliers to a ter- 
rible fire of musketry from the 
bridge ; and Annie Walton, left alone 
with her women on the hill, saw with 
a sinking heart flash after flash run 
along the road, whilst the thick white 
smoke was wafted by the wind over 
her brother’s party, rendering the 
figures indistinct, and concealing their 
movements in some degree from her 
eyes. A moment after, however, she 
saw two or three horsemen break out 
of the cloud and gallop on for several 
hundred yards into the meadow ; then 
followed a greater number, and she 
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could hear shouts and calls, in the 
midst of which she thought she dis. 
tinguished her brother's voice; and 
then she saw the troopers halt, and 
form again in line, while Barecolt with 
his little party bore steadily on at a 
quick pace somewhat to the right; and 
a much larger body of cavalry, which 
seemed to have taken a circuit from 
the village behind some hedgerows 
that skirted the edge of the plain, 
appeared advancing rapidly on the left 
of the musketeers, and occupying the 
whole space between the wood and the 
high road. 

There was now a momentary pause, 
the firing ceased, the troop of Lord 
Walton and Major Randal remained 
still, the smoke cleared in some degree 
away, and Annie asked herself, “ what 
next!” 

The moment, however, that Bare- 
colt came upon a line with the rest, 
the shrill blast of a trumpet was heard 
from the two larger bodies of horse ; 
all were again in movement ; and, gal- 
loping forward towards the point oc- 
cupied by the musketeers, the three 
parties of royalists charged headlong 
down upon them, while once more the 
bright flash of the firearms ran along 
the line of the road, and the cloud of 
smoke again rolled over the com- 
batants. 

It was no longer to be repulsed that 
the cavaliers now charged. For full 
ten minutes the eyes of the watchers 
on the hill could perceive nothing but 
one struggling and confused mass in 
the midst of the dim white cloud 
with the frequent flashes of the guns, 
and every now and then a party of two 
er three becoming more apparent, and 
then plunging again into the midst of 
the melee. At the same time the fre- 
quent reports of the musketry and the 
long-continued blasts of the trumpet, 
mingled with shouts and cries, were 
borne by the wind to the ear, showing 
that the fight was continued with des- 
perate determination on each side ; and 
Annie Walton could restrain her 
anxiety no longer, but moved slowly 
forward towards the scene of combat. 

Before she had advanced many 
yards, a horse without a rider rushed 
across the road, and galloped over the 
meadows towards her—paused, turned 
round, and, with elevated head and ex- 
panded nostrils, gazed towards the 
place from which he came—then with 
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a wild neigh broke away again, and 
ryished across the plain. In another 
instant three or four men on foot, with 
muskets in their hands, were seen 
running at full speed, and Miss 
Walton checked her horse, fearing that 
they might come near her; but they 
made direct for one of the ditches we 
have mentioned, and jumping in, 
seemed to crouch down for conceal- 
ment. 

“ They have won the day,” cried 
Annie Walton, and turning to her 
women, who had followed somewhat 
slowly, she repeated—* The cavaliers 
have won the day—-God grant it may 
be without great loss;” and at the 
thought of what might be her bro- 
ther’s fate in that fierce fight, her 
heart sunk with that dread which we 
all feel when the veil which always 
hangs more or less over the future is 
brought nearer to our eyes, so as to 
render our contemplation even of the 
present dim and indistinct. 

A larger party of foot, consisting of 
perhaps twenty or thirty men, was 
then seen hurrying along the road; 
but close upon them came a body of 
cavalry, and in a moment they were 
dispersed and flying over the plain 
Almost at the same time the heavy 
mass of horse and infantry which had 
so long remained mingled together 
near the bridge, seemed to explode 
like a shell, parties of foot and horse- 
men scattering here and there in every 
direction ; and the terrible scene of a 
rout and pursuit now took place—the 
musketeers in general casting down 
their arms and flying, while the cava- 
liers followed them here and there over 
the plain, and put them to the sword 
on the least show of resistance. In 
the midst of all this disarray and con- 
fusion a group of some twenty or 
thirty horsemen were seen gathered 
round a small flag upon the highest part 
of the road near the bridge; and after 
a brief pause, during which they re- 
mained perfectly still and motionless, the 
loud and peculiar trumpet call—known 
in those days as the recall to the stan- 
dard—came shrill but musical upon the 
air ; and the next instant four or five 
horsemen separated themselves from 
the party, and rode up at an easy can- 
ter towards the wooded knoll. 

Annie Walton gazed eagerly, and, 
recognising her brother's form after 
one moment of brief anxiety, rode on 
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to meet him with her heart at ease. 
Lord Walton pushed forward his horse 
before the rest, and wheeling it by her 
side, pressed her hand in his, mur- 
muring, “‘ My dearest Annie, my sweet 
sister, you have been sadly terrified, I 
fear, but yet you have showed yourself 
a soldier’s child.” 

“Oh, Charles, Charles, you are 
wounded,” cried Annie, looking in his 
face, which was bleeding, and at a 
gory scarf which was round his left 
arm. 

“ Nothing, nothing,” replied her 
brother. ‘‘ Men will have scratches 
when they fight with wild beasts, 
Annie; and these Roundheads have 
showed themselves as fierce and in- 
tractable. They fought gallantly, how- 
ever, it must be owned, and have made 
us pay dearly for our success.” 

“I fear so, indeed, Charles,” cried 
Miss Walton. “I am sure it must be 
so. But poor Arrah Neil—is she 
safe ?” 

« Oh yes, thank God,” replied Lord 
Walton. “I sent just now to the 
coach in which I had placed her, to 
make sure she was uninjured. 1 must 
not blame her rashness, my Annie, 
nor yours either, for it has been the 
means of saving us; but it was a ter- 
rible risk, my dear girl, and your 
escape is a miracle.” 

« And good Major Randal?” asked 
Annie, willing to change the subject. 

“ He is safe too,” replied Lord Wal- 
ton, “and without a scratch, though 
never man exposed himself more. But 
here comes another friend whom you 
will be glad to see, and to whom we 
owe all our success.” 

*¢ Oh, Sir Francis Clare,” exclaimed 
Miss Walton, with a glow of pleasure 
rising in her cheek, “ 1 am most happy 
to see you.” 

** Nay, not Sir Francis Clare either,” 
cried her brother, “‘ but my oldest and 
truest friend, the Earl of Beverley.” 

“ Nay,” said Annie, with a smile, 
“this is not fair of you, my lord, to 
give me a false name the other day. 

half intend to punish you by treat- 
ing you as a stranger still. Had you 
told me it was Lord Beverley, I should 
not have said that I never heard my 
brother mention you, for I can assure 
you, in former days his letters were 
full of no one else. However, there 
is my hand—I forgive you, trusting 
with all a woman's foolish confidence 
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that you had some good reason for 
cheating me.” 

“‘ T will never cheat you more, dear 
lady,” replied Lord Beverley, tak- 
ing her hand and raising it to his 
lips; “but in such times as these, 
it is sometimes needful to seem not 
what we are, and these noms de guerre 
when once assumed should be kept up 
to every one. I had to ride near two 
hundred miles across a disturbed coun- 
try where the name of Francis Clare 
might pass unquestioned, when that of 
Beverley might have soon found me a 
lodging in the tower. Walton said it 
was a rash act of mine to risk such an 
expedition at all, but I have just heard 
from him that I am not the only rash 
person where there is a good cause 
and a great object to be gained.” 

“ Nay, will you scold me too?” 
rejoined Miss Walton, laughing; “ if 
so I will hold no further conversation 
with you. Yet, my good lord, to say 
truth, I take less blame to myself for 
what I did, than for not doing it at 
once. To see the poor girl, Arrah 
Neil, willing to risk her life to serve 
my brother shamed me, to think that 
she should encounter danger alone.” 

“ But you might have sent one of 
the men, dear Annie,” said Lord 
Walton: “it was a soldier’s, not a 
lady's, task to carry such intelligence.” 

“But they would not go,” replied 
Annie Walton ; and as they rode back 
towards the high road, she explained 
to her brother and his friend the cir- 
cumstances under which she had acted. 

For a minute or two the conversa- 
tion was as gay and cheerful as a great 
success just obtained, a great deliver- 
ance just achieved, could render it. 
Lord Beverley explained to his fair 
companion, that having learned that 
morning on entering the neighbouring 
village with a body of two hundred 
horse, which he had raised for the 
service of the king, that a regiment of 
parliamentary musketeers were lying 
concealed at the back of the wood, and 
supposing that their ambush was di- 
rected against himself, he had deter- 
mined to remain in the place, and 
defend it, should need be, against 
them ; but that when he found the pas- 
sage of Lord Walton’s troop was 
opposed, and his friend in danger, he 
had instantly called his men to the 
saddle, and advanced to support him. 
Lord Walton, too, related many of 
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those actions which in such scenes of 
strife are always crowded into the 
space of a few minutes; and much 
praise did he bestow upon the gallant 
determination of Major Randal and 
his troop, and also upon the steadiness 
and courage displayed by his own 
tenantry and adherents. Captain Bare- 
colt himself had his full share of com- 
mendation. 

“I had thought,” said Charles 
Walton, “ from his ridiculous brava- 
does during the last two days, that the 
man must be at least a coward, al- 
though Randal is not one to suffer 
such an animal near him: but it proved 
quite the contrary; and I saw his 
long body constantly in the thick of 
the melee, and his heavy sword cutting 
right and left at the steel caps of the 
musketeers over the very muzzles of 
their guns.” 

As they approached nearer to the 
scene of conflict, however, the sights 
which Miss Walton witnessed—the 
dead, the dying, the wounded, the 
road stained with deep pools of blood, 
and the sounds that met her ear—the 
groan of anguish, the sad complaint, 
the ery for water and for help—blotted 
out all memory of their success ; and 
with a shuddering frame and a sad 
heart she followed her brother to the 
spot where Major Randal was sitting 
by his cornet, on the parapet of the 
bridge, receiving accounts from the 
different troopers as they came in of 
the prisoners taken from the enemy, 
and the killed and wounded on their 
own part, while ever and anon a 
mounted trumpeter by his side blew a 
loud, long blast to call the parties 
from the pursuit. 

* Ah, Miss Walton,” cried the old 
officer, starting up and addressing her 
in his usual bluff tone, “I am glad 
to see you safe and well. I will never 
say that women are of no use any 
more; for by my faith, you‘and that 
other girl got us out of a pretty pre- 
dicament. I was blind enough or 
stupid enough, and so were all the 
rest, not to mark the little path, for 
we passed it in charging up to the 
bridge, and if we had we should not 
have known that the stream was ford- 
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able below. However, get you into 
the carriage again, and shut your eyes 
or draw the curtains, for 1 see you 
look white and sickish, and these sights 
are not fit for women. The men will 
have soon pulled down that barricade; 
and then you can go on, while we get 
up the wounded and follow. We must 
do ten miles more to-night.” 

**I should prefer to ride,” replied 
Miss Walton; “ you had better put 
the wounded people in the carriages.” 

“ True, true—well bethought,” an- 
swered the old soldier. “ You are a 
good girl after all.” 

Lord Walton smiled at the some- 
what ambiguous compliment to his 
sister ; but as no time was to be lost, 
he left her under the care of Lord 
Beverley, and proceeded to give orders, 
and make those arrangements which 
the circumstances required. The bar- 
ricade, which had been constructed 
hastily of felled trees, stone, and turf, 
was speedily removed, and the fore- 
most of the carriages was being 
brought forward to receive some of 
the severely wounded, who were lying 
about within the very narrow circle to 
which the strife had been confined, when 
Lord Walton’s servant, Langan, rode 
up, exclaiming—* My lord, my lord, 
the prisoners have made their escape.” 

«* What prisoners ?” demanded Lord 
Walton, forgetting those he had 
brought from Bishop’s Merton. 

** Why that Roundhead rascal and 
canting hypocrite, Dry of Longsoaken, 
with Thistleton, and the rest.” 

‘** No,” rejoined Roger Hartup, who 
was standing near, with a severe wound 
in his shoulder, “I shot Thistleton 
through the head after the first charge. 
He had picked up a sword, I don’t 
know how, and got out of the car- 
riage, and was just making a plunge at 
Jackson, the forester, when I blew his 
brains out with my pistol; you will 
find him lying behind the waggons. 
Of the rest I know nothing.” 

“They are all gone,” answered 
Langan. 

« And Arrah Neil?” exclaimed Lord 
Walton, advancing towards the car- 
riages. But Arrah Neil was not 
there. 
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Inqurrigs were made on every side 
but in vain. No one had seen the poor 
girl since she had been placed in the 
coach by Lord Walton; and indeed, in 
the haste and confusion of the strife 
which had ensued after the troop had 
forded the river and attacked the 
enemy in front, no one had had an op- 
portunity of witnessing what had taken 
place amongst the carriages, except 
two wounded men who had been left 
behind upon the road—one of whom 
had died before the struggle was over, 
and the other had crept for security 
under one of the waggons which hid 
every thing that was passing from his 
sight. The agitation and alarm of 
Miss Walton and her brother, seemed 
somewhat beyond measure in the eyes 
of good Major Randal, who was anxious 
to hasten forward with all speed. He 
waited somewhat impatiently while 
parties were sent here and there over 
the plain to seek for the poor girl who 
had disappeared, but at length he 
broke forth in a sharp tone exclaiming, 
“ We cannot wait here till night, my 
lord, looking for this lost sheep: we 
have got all the wounded men into 
the coaches and on the waggons, and 
on my life, we must be marching ; 
we have prisoners enough to embarrass 
us sadly if we were attacked, and who 
ean tell that we may not meet with 
another party of these worthies.” 

“JT think not,” said the Earl of 
Beverley, who had shown agood deal of 
interest in the event which seemed to 
move his friend so much. “I have 
heard of no other Roundheads than 
these in this neighbourhood; but if you 
will march on, Walton, and take one 
half of my troop with you, I will re- 
main behind with the rest, for they 
are fresher than your men, and we can 
overtake you after we have done all 
that is possible to discover this poor 
girl.” 

** No,” answered Lord Walton, “I 
will not leave her behind, Francis, as 
long as there is a chance. You had 
better march on, major; I will stay with 
my own people, and follow you to 
Henley. Annie, you had better go 
on: your staying, my dear sister, 
would but embarrass me. Lord Be- 
verley will give you the advantage of 


his eseort, and I will overtake you be- 
fore night.” 

It was accordingly arranged as he 
proposed ; and to say the truth, Lord 
Beverley was by no means displeased 
with the task of protecting his 
friend’s sister on the way. In the 
course of a quarter of an hour the 
whole troop was put in motion; and 
Annie Walton, though somewhat un- 
willing to leave her brother behind, 
followed on horseback with the earl 
by her side, and some fourteen or fif- 
teen horse bringing up the rear ata 
short distance behind. She was sad and 
desponding with all the events which 
had taken place; for the first joy of 
success and deliverance had by this 
time passed away, and the impres- 
sion that remained was of that dark 
and gloomy character, which her first 
entrance upon scenes of strife, blood- 
shed, and danger, might naturally pro- 
duce upon a gentle and kindly heart, 
however firm might be the mind, how- 
ever strong the resolution. Her com- 
panion we!l understood the feelings of 
a girl nurtured with tenderness and 
luxury, accustomed alone to deal with 
the peaceful and the graceful things of 
life, when suddenly forced to witness 
and take part in the fierce and tur- 
bulent acts of civil war, to follow 
marching men, and be a spectator of 
battleand slaughter. He knewright well 
that no gay and lively subject would 
be pleasant to her ear at such amoment, 
though the soldier himself might habi- 
tually cast off all memory of the strife 
the instant it was over, and give way 
to joy and triumph in the hour of suc- 
cess. The cavalier shaped his con- 
versation accordingly, and in a grave 
though not sad tone, spoke of deeper 
and more solemn things than had 
formed the matter of their discourse 
when last they met. Nevertheless, 
seeking to win her from her gloom, 
there came from time to time, across the 
course of all he said, flashes of bright 
and brilliant eloquence, rich and imagi- 
native illustrations, sparkling and al- 
most gay allusions to other things and 
times and scenes, which without pro- 
ducing the discord, which any thing 
like merriment would have occasioned 
to her ear, stole her thoughts away 
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from sadder subjects of contempla- 
tion, and, calling the blessed power 
of fancy to her aid, enabled her to bear 
up under the first weight of the dark 
present. To Annie Walton there 
was an extraordinary charm in the 
conversation of the cavalier—it was 
like the current of a stream flowing 
on between deep and shady banks, pro- 
found, yet rapid and various, while 
ever and anon the sunshine broke upon 
it through the trees, and lighted it up 
for a space in all the sparkling lustre 
of the day. At first her replies were 
brief and few, but gradually, she took 
a greater part in the discourse, an- 
swered at large, gave him her own 
thoughts in return for his, inquired 
as well as listened, and was won often 
toasmile. Thus they rode on for about 
two hours, the cavalier gaining more 
and more upon her, and to speak the 
truth, the high qualities of her heart 
and mind, winning from him as much 
admiration as her beauty and her 
grace commanded at the first sight. 

Their progress as before was very 
slow, and once they had to pause for 
about a quarter of an hour, while the 
baggage of Lord Beverley’s troop was 
brought forth from the village where 
he had left it, and added to that of the 
other party. At length, however, they 
came in sight of a small town lying on 
the slope of a hill, with higher up upon 
the right a detached house and some 
tall trees about it, standing in the 
midst of a park or very large meadow, 
surrounded by ancient brick walls. 

At this point of their march Major 
Randal rode back and spoke a few 
words to the earl, who replied— 
« Exactly as you like, major—I am 
under your command.” 

“Nay, my lord,” replied the old 
officer, “I am under yours, you hold 
a higher commission.” 

** But with less experience, my good 
friend,” answered the cavalier; ‘at all 
events, Major Randal, I will act by 
your advice, if you think we can reach 
Henley well, if not we will halt here.” 

“ We might if it were not for this 
lumbering baggage,” answered the 
old soldier. ‘I cannot think what has 
made Lord Walton, who knows well 
what service is, cumber us with such 
stuffas this. A trooper should never 
have any baggage but his arms, a 
dozen crowns, and a clean shirt.” 

“ You must not grumble, my good 
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friend,” replied the earl, dropping his 
yoice. “If l understand Charles Walton 
rightly, there is that in those waggons 
which will be more serviceable to the 
king than all our broadswords.” 

“Ah! ah! I understand,” said 
Major Randal. “If that be so we must 
take care of it, otherwise I think I 
should be inclined to pitch the whole 
into the first river. Well then, my 
lord, we will stop here, and as that is 
your house I believe, you may sleep in 
your own sheets for one night. We 
will quarter the men in the village, 
and I will send out to see that the road 
is clear for our march to-morrow.” 

« T shall expect you to supper how- 
ever, major,” said the earl; “although 
I cannot tell whether there is any meat 
in the house, yet I know there is good 
old winein the cellar, unless the Round. 
heads have got into it since I was 
there.” 

* If they have, you will not find a 
bottle,” replied Randal; “ for not- 
withstanding all their hypocrisy, they 
drink as deep as cavaliers, the only 
difference is, that they cant where the 
others swagger. But as for your wine, 
my lord, you must drink it yourself 
for me. I am an old campaigner, and 
my saloon is the parlour of the ale- 
house—I am more at home there, than 
amongst gilt chairs and sideboards of 
plate.” 

** Good faith, you will find little of 
that in my house,” replied the earl; 
‘so come if you will: but in the mean 
time I will guide this fair lady up, 
and take some of the men with me to 
guard the house; for there is but a 
young girl and an old butler of seventy, 
who recollects Queen Elizabeth, left 
to take care of it. All the rest of my 
people are in the saddle.” 

‘* That’s where they should be, my 
lord,” replied Randal. “I will make 
your cornet quarter the men, as the 
place is yours, and will see you before 
I sleep to plan our arrangements for 
to-morrow.” 

Thus saying, he rode on again; and 
after having given a few orders to his 
officers for the disposal of the force 
in the village, the guarding of the 
house, and the sending back of a small 
detachment to meet Lord Walton, 
the Earl of Beverley rode up with his 
fair companion and her women, by a 
narrow wood-covered lane, to the 
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was not very large, being one of the 
old fortified houses which were com- 
mon in England in that time, and 
many of which during the civil wars 
stood regular siege by the parlia- 
mentary forces. Strong towers and 
buttresses, heavy walls, narrow win- 
dows, and one or two irregular out- 
works, gave it a peculiar character, 
which is only to be met with now in 
some of the old mansions which have 
come down to these times, falling 
rapidly into decay, and generally ap- 
plied to viler uses. As was then cus- 
tomary, and’as was the case at Bishop's 
Merton, a wide terrace spread before 
the house, upon which the earl and 
his companions drew in their horses ; 
and, before she dismounted, Miss 
Walton turned to gaze over the view, 
while the cavalier sprang to the 
ground, and, casting his rein to one of 
the troopers who had followed him, 
approached to aid her. 

«The prospect is not so wide as at 
Bishop’s Merton, fair lady,” said he ; 
« but there is one object in it which will 
be as pleasant to your eye as any you 
could see at home. - There comes 
your brother.” 

‘I see a party of horse,” said Annie 
Walton, “ by the wood under the hill, 
but I cannot distinguish any of the 

res.” 

“ Oh itis he, it is he!” cried her 
companion; “but I see no woman 
amongst them.” 

* Alas!” said Annie Walton, “what 
can have become of that poor girl.” 

“Tt is strange, indeed,” said the 
cavalier ; “* but yet, Miss Walton, she 
may have been alarmed, and fled while 
the fight was going on. If any injury 
had happened to her, had she been 
wounded or killed by a chance shot, 
she must have been found by this 
time.” 

* Oh, no; fear had nothing to do 
with it,” replied Miss Walton; “ she 
went through the midst of the fire to 
tell my brother of the path.” 

« Why he said it was yourself,” re- 
joined Lord Beverley. 

‘We both went,” replied Annie 
Walton: “ but she seemed to have no 
fear, and I confess my heart beat like 
a very coward’s.” 

“It is indeed strange,” said the 
earl; “ but yet, perhaps, your brother 
may have tidings. Let me assist you 
to alight.” And lifting her gently 
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from the horse, he led her into the 
wide ancient hall, at the door of which 
stood the old butler, with his head 
shaking with age, but a glad look 
upon his countenance to see his lord 
once more returned. 

From the hall, which felt chilly and 
damp, as if the door of the house had 
seldom been opened to the sunshine 
and free air, the earl conducted his 
coinpanion up a flight of stone steps, 
and through some wide unfurnished 
corridors, to a part of the house which 
presented a more cheerful and habita- 
ble appearance, giving a glance from 
time to time at the countenance of 
Miss Walton, as if to see what effect 
the desolate aspect of the place would 
have upon her. Absorbed in other 
contemplations, however, she took no 
notice, and at length the cavalier 
called her attention to it himself, say- 
ing, with a faint and somewhat sad 
smile— 

* You see, Miss Walton, what effect 
neglect can have. During my long ab- 
sence from England every thing has 
fallen into decay—more indeed in this 
house than in my dwelling in the 
north; but yet I reproach myself for 
having given way to the very mingled 
feelings that kept me from residing in 
my own land, and amongst my own 
people. It is not indeed the ruin and 
desolation that falls upon one’s pro- 
perty which a man ought to mind 
under such circumstances; but when 
a wealthy family dwells in the midst 
of its own tenantry, they build up a 
better mansion than any that is raised 
with hands, a nobler home than the 
lordly castle or the splendid palace. 
I mean that which is founded in the 
love and affections of friends and de- 
pendants, ornamented with kindly feel- 
ings and mutual benefits, obligations, 
gratitude, and esteem. And this is 
the house which falls into more horri- 
ble decay during a long absence, than 
any of these things of brick or stone.” 

“T fear indeed it is so,” said Miss 
Walton, walking on beside him into a 
large and handsome room, not only 
well furnished, but presenting some 
most beautiful pictures of. the Italian 
school hanging upon the.walls, while 
objects of virtu and instruments of 
music lay scattered over numerous 
tables, many of which were in them- 
selves excessively costly. “ But it seems 
to me, my lord, that in some respects 
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your house and yourself are very 
much alike, though perhaps it is bold 
of me to say so; but now that I know 
who you really are, I feel as much in- 
clined to regard you as an old friend 
as you did towards me when first we 
met.” 

‘** Thanks, thanks, sweet lady,” an- 
swered the earl. “Oh! regard me 
ever so. But if you mean that in my 
house and in myself there are desolate 
and ruined corners, you are mistaken. 
I am not one of those who have either 
some real and deep grief overshadowing 
the heart for ever, or one of those 
who nourish a sentimental sorrow for 
nothing at all. There may be things 
in my own life that I regret—I may 
have lost dear friends and relations 
whom I mourn; but as the common 
course of events runs in this world, my 
life has been a very happy one, che- 
quered indeed only by a great injury 
inflicted on my family by the king 
whom now I serve, which made me 
resolve like a foolish boy, as I then 
was, never to set my foot in my native 
land while he remained in power. 
When I found that he was fallen, dis- 

ssessed, and in need, I came back 
in haste to serve him with that loyalty 
which I trust will long be the distinc- 
tion of a British gentleman.” 

“I did not exactly mean what you 
think,” replied Miss Walton; “ I 
merely wished to remark that you 
seem sometimes as gay and cheerful as 
this room in which we now are, some- 
times as sad and gloomy as the hall 
through which we lately passed.” 
She coloured a little as she spoke, 
from an indefinite consciousness that 
the woman who remarks so closely 
the demeanour of a young and hand- 
some man, may be well suspected of 
taking a deeper interest in him than 
she wished to believe she did in her 
companion. 

The cavalier replied at once, how- 
ever, without remarking the blush— 

“It must be so ever, Miss Walton, 
with those who feel and think. Is it 
not so with yourself? The spirit that 
God gives us is made for happiness, 
full of high aspirations, and bright ca- 
pabilities of enjoyment; but it is 
placed in a world of trial and of diffi- 
culty, — in a corporeal frame 
that checks and limits its exertions, 
chained down by cares and circum- 
stances that burden its free energies, 
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Whenever the load is not felt, when- 
.ever the walls of the dungeon are not 
seen, the captive gladly casts off the 
remembrance that such things exist, 
and rejoices in their absence. But 
ever and anon they present themselves 
to his. eyes, or press upon his limbs, 
and he mourns under the weight that 
he cannot wholly cast off. But here 
comes your brother; and I will only 
add that you shall see me sad no more, 
if you will bargain with me that you 
will be cheerful too.” 

In a few minutes Lord Walton 
himself entered the room; but his 
countenance bespoke no good tidings 
of her he had been in search of. He 
had been able indeed to gain no infor- 
mation whatever, though he left no 
effort unmade ; and he was evidently 
deeply mortified and grieved, so that 
the next two hours passed in sadness 
upon all parts. While the necessary 
arrangements were made for lodging 
the party in the house for the night, 
some occupation of a less sad cha- 
racter than the loss of poor Arrah 
Neil, was given to the thoughts of Miss 
Walton by all the little inconveniences 
and difficulties attendant upon the 
sudden arrival of a large party in a 
mansion unprepared for their recep- 
tion. Though accustomed through 
life to every sort of comfort, Annie 
Walton was not one to make much of 
trifles; and she was amused rather 
than otherwise at all the small annoy- 
ances, and at the dismay and embar- 
rassment of her maids. When she 
returned from the rooms which had 
been assigned to her and her fe- 
male companions, to that which 
was called in the house the picture- 
room, she found her brother convers- 
ing in the window with his friend, 
with a bright and cheerful counte- 
nance which surprised her. The change 
was explained in a moment, however, 
by Charles Walton holding out a dirty 
strip of paper to her, and saying— 

** Here is news of our poor Arrah, 
Annie. She is safe, although I can- 
not tell where.” 

Annie took the serap of paper, and 
read, merely observing as she did so— 

‘This is not Arrah’s hand: she 
writes beautifully.” 

The note ran as follows :— 


“ My Lorpe—This is to tell you, as I 
heer that you have been a running 
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after pretty Arrah Neil all the even- 
ing, that she is saif in this place, and 
as well as may be. I can’t come just 
at present, for reasons ; but I will be 
over with you by cock-crow to-mor- 
row morning, and either bring her, if 
I can, or take you to her.—I subscribe 
myself, my lorde, your obedient ser- 
vant to command, 
** Jonn Horst.” 


« Francis here,” said Lord Walton, 
when his sister had done reading, 
* has been laughing at me for the re- 
putation which I have acquired of 
running after pretty Arrah Neil dur- 
ing the whole evening ; but I think I 
may set laughs at defiance regarding 
her, Annie.” 

«1 think so too,” answered Miss 
Walton with a smile ; “ but I wish we 
knew where she is.” 

As often happens, however, when, 
in the midst of many cares and 
anxieties, one subject of alarm and 
grief is removed, all the rest are for- 
gotten for the time, the news of poor 
Arrah’s safety restored the cheerful- 
ness of all the party. We draw an 
augury of future happiness from each 
blessing that befalls us, from each re- 
lief that is afforded ; and it is not till 
new difficulties press upon us that ap- 
prehension resumes her sway. 

Cheerfulness then returned to’ the 
eoek | assembled in Lord Beverley’s 

ouse ; they sat down to the pleasant 
evening meal, which closed a day of 
strife and danger, with hearts light- 
ened, and expectations raised; the 
merry voices of the pe ol who 
where supping in the hall below, gave 
them warning how best to treat the 
cares of the time; and if an anxiety 
or thought of the future did break in 
for a moment upon them, it was but 
to teach them to enjoy the present 
hour, inasmuch as no forethought or 
grave contemplation could affect the 
coming events. Lord Beverley ex- 
erted himself without any apparent ef- 
fort, to keep the conversation in its 
cheerful tone; and when Miss Walton 
made some inquiries as to any danger 
or difficulty which might lie upon the 
march of the following day, he ex- 
claimed gaily— 

“ Away with such thoughts, fair 
lady: we have taken every precaution ; 
we have done all that we can to guard 
against evil ; we have true hearts, and 
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a good cause; and in trust of God's 
protection let us enjoy these hours of 
tranquillity. They are treasures, be- 
lieve me, that are not often met with ; 
let us gather them whilst we can. 
The best of husbandry, depend upon 
it, is to sift the corn from the chaff, 
to separate the gold from the dross 
in the portion of time that is allotted 
to us, and not to mingle the sorrow of 
to-morrow with the enjoyment of to- 
day. Come, Miss Walton,” he added, 
* you must add to our present happi- 
ness by letting us hear once more that 
sweet voice in song, such as delighted 
me at Bishop’s Merton.” 

‘Nay, not to-night,” said Annie 
Walton. “It is your ‘turn now, my 
lord. By all these instruments of 
music, I am sure you sing yourself. Is 
it not so, Charles ?” 

* Beautifully,” replied Lord Walton; 
“and what is better than all, Annie, 
he requires no pressing.” 

‘I will, with all my heart,” replied 
the cavalier, but upon one condition— 
that I am called no more my lord. 
Charles Walton and Francis Beverley 
have been too long brothers for the 
sister of either to use so cold a term. 
What shall I sing? It must be of 
love in a lady’s presence, otherwise 
were I no true knight ;” and taking 
a large Venetian mandolin from the 
table behind him, he put it in tune, 
and sung— 


LORD BEVERLEY’S SONG. 
Light of my life, my heart’s intense 
desire, 
Soul of my soul, thou blossom and 
thou beam; 
Thou kindlest day with more than sum- 
mer’s fire, 
Thou bright’nest night like some ce« 
lestial dream. 


The sight of thee gives sunshine to my 
way, 
Thy music breath brings rapture to 
my ear ; 
My thoughts thy thoughts, like willing 
slaves, obey, 
Oh, thou most beautiful, oh, thou 
most dear! 


One look of thine is worth a monareh’'s 
throne, 
One smile from thee would raise the 
dying head ; 
One tear of thine would melt the heart 
of stone ; 
One kiss, one kiss would vivify the 
dead. 
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Near thee the hours like moments fleet 


away; 
Absent, they linger heavy on the 


view: 
In life, in death, oh let me with thee 


stay, 
Oh thou most beautiful, most good, 
most true ! 


The voice was rich and mellow, with 
all the cultivation which the art of Italy 
could at that time bestow. There was 
no effort, there was nothing forced— 
every note seemed as much a part of 
the expression of the thought as the 
words in which it was clothed. But 
there was a fire, a warmth, an enthu- 
siasm in the singer which gave full 
depth and power to the whole. It was 
impossible to see him and to hear him 
without forgetting that he was singing 
a song composed probably long before, 
and without believing that he was 
giving voice, in the only way his feel- 
ings would permit, to the sensations of 
the moment. 

Annie Walton knew not why, but 
her heart beat quickly as she sat and 
listened, the long black eyelashes of 
her beautiful eyes remained sunk to- 
wards the ground, and her fair cheek 
became pale as marble. She would 
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fain have looked up when the song was 


. dope, she would fain have thanked the 


cavalier, and expressed her admiration 
of his music, but she could do neither, 
and remained perfectly silent, while 
her brother remarked the emotion 
which she felt, and turned his eyes 
with a smile from her countenance to 
that of his friend. But the earl too 
had fallen into thought, and with his 
hand leaning upon the mandolin, which 
he had suffered to drop by his knee 
till it reached the floor, seemed gazing 
upon the frets, as if the straight lines of 
ivory contained some matter of serious 
contemplation. Miss Walton coloured 
as she marked the silence, and looking 
suddenly up, said one or two common- 
place words which at once betrayed an 
effort. They served, however, to re- 
new the conversation again. Another 
and another song succeeded, and after 
about an hour spent in this manner, 
the party separated and retired to rest, 
while Annie Walton asked herself, 
with an agitated breast, what is the 
meaning of this? The sensations 
were new to her, and for more than 
an hour they banished sleep from her 
pillow. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WE must now change the scene, and, 
without much consideration of the 
“ pathos and bathos delightful to see,” 
must remove the reader from the 
higher and more refined society of 
Lord Walton, his sister, and the Earl 
of Beverley, to the small sanded par- 
lour of the little alehouse in the vil- 
lage. We must also advance in point 
of time for about three hours, and put 
the hour hand of the clock midway 
between the figures one and two, while 
the minute hand was quietly passing 
over the six. All was still in the place, 
the soldiery were taking their brief re- 
pose, except a sentinel who walked up 
and down, pistol in hand, at each en- 
trance of the village; and the villagers 
themselves, having recovered from the 
excitement caused by the arrival of the 
party and the drinking and merriment 
which followed it, had taken possession 
of such beds as the troopers left them, 
and were enjoying the sweet but hard- 
earned slumber of daily labour. 


Two living creatures occupied the 
parlour of the alehouse, a large tabby 
eat, who—as if afraid that the mice 
upon which she waged such intermi- 
nable and strategetic war might take 
advantage of her own slumbers to sur- 
prise her—had mounted upon a three- 
legged stool and was enjoying her 
dreams in peace, curled up in a com- 
fortable ball; and Captain Barecolt 
who, seated in a wooden arm-chair 
with his long leg-bones still in their 
immemorial boots stretched upon ano- 
ther, kept watch, if such it could be 
called, with a large jug of ale beside 
him, from which he took every now 
and then deep draughts, as he mentally 
declared, “to keep himself awake.” 

The effect was not exactly such as 
he expected, for from time to time he 
fell into a doze, from which a sort of 
drowsy consciousness of the proximity 
of the ale roused him up every quarter 
of an hour, to make a new application 
to the tankard. At length, feeling 
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that these naps were becoming longer, 
he drew his legs off the chair, mut- 
tering— 

«“ This won’t do! I shall have that 
dried herring, Randal, upon me; 
I must take a pipe and smoke it out.” 

And thereupon he moved hither and 
thither in the parlour , looking for the 
implements necessary in the operation 
to which he was about to apply him- 
self. These were soon found, and a 
few whiffs soon enveloped him in a 
cloud as thick as that in which Homer's 
Jove was accustomed to enshrine him- 
self on solemn occasions ; and in the 
midst of this, the worthy captain con- 
tinued ruminating upon the mighty 
deeds he had done and was to do. He 
thought over the past, and congratu- 
lated himself upon his vast renown, 
for Captain Barecolt was one of those 
happy men who have a facility of be- 


lieving their own fictions. He was con- 
vinced that if he could but count them 
up, he had performed more feats of 
valour, and slaughtered more bloody 
enemies than Amadis de Gaul, Laun- 
celot of the Lake, the Admiral de 
Coligni, or the Duke of Alva. It was 
true, he thought, such events soon 
ed from the minds of great men, 
ing common occurrences with them, 
so that he could not remember one 
half of what he had done, which he 
only regretted for the sake of society ; 
but he was quite sure that whenever 
opportunities served he should be found 
superior to any of the great captains 
of the age, and that merit and time 
must lead him to the highest distinc- 
tion. This led him on to futurity, and 
he made up his mind, that the first 
thing he would do should be, to save 
the king's life when attacked on every 
side by fifteen or sixteen horsemen. 
For this, of course, he would be 
knighted on the spot, and receive the 
command of a regiment of horse, with 
which he proposed to march at once 
to London, depose the lord mayor, 
and proceeding to the parliament- 
house, dissolve the parliament, seize 
the speaker and twelve of the princi- 
members, and hang Sir Harry 
ane. This, he thought, would be 
work enough for one day ; but the next 
morning he would march out with all 
the cavaliers he could collect, defeat 
the Earl of Essex on one side, rout 
Waller on the other, and then with 


his prisoners proceed to head-quar- 
ters, where of course he would be 
appointed general-in-chief, and in 
that capacity would bring the king to 
London. 

What he would do next was a mat- 
ter of serious consideration, for the 
war being at an end, Othello’s occu- 
pation was gone, and as during all this 
time he had made sundry application 
to his friend the tankard, his imagina- 
tion was becoming somewhat heavy on 
the wing, and in a minute or two after 
he fell sound asleep, while the pipe 
dropped unnoticed from his hand and 
fractured its collar-bone upon the 
floor. 

He had scarcely been asleep ten 
minutes, when the door of the room 
slowly opened, and a round head co- 
vered with short curls was thrust in, 
with part of a burly pair of shoulders, 
The door was then pushed partly open, 
and in walked a tall stout man in a 
good" brown coat, who, advancing 
quietly to the side of Captain Deci- 
duous Barecolt, laid his hand upon his 
arm. Now what Captain Barecolt 
was dreaming of at that moment it is 
impossible for the author of these 
pages to tell; but his vision would 
appear to have been pugnacious, for 
the instant the intruder’s grasp touched 
his left arm, he started up, and stretch- 
ing out his right to a pistol which lay 
between the tankard and himself on 
the table, snatched it up, levelled it at 
the head of his visitor, and pulled the 
trigger. 

Luckily for the brains, such as they 
were, of poor John Hurst, for he was 
the person who had entered, in the last 
unsteady potations of the bellicose 
captain a few drops of ale had been 
spilt upon the pan of the deadl 
weapon ; and though the flint aveth 
fire, no flash succeeded, much to the 
astonishment of Barecolt and the relief 
of his companion. 

«¢ D—n the man,” cried Hurst, reel- 
ing back in terror; “what art thou 
about? Dost thou go to shoot a man 
without asking with your leave or by 
your leave?” 

“ Never wake a sleeping tiger !” 
exclaimed Barecolt, with a graceful 
wave of his hand. “ You may think 
yourself profoundly lucky, master yeo- 
man, that you have got as much brains 
left in that round box of yours as will 
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serve to till your farm, for this hand 
never yet missed any thing within shot 
of a pistol or reach of a sword. I re- 
member very well once, in the island of 
Sardinia, a Corsican thinking fit to 
compare his nose to mine, upon which 
I told him that the first time we met 
I would leave him no nose to boast of. 
He being a wise man, kept ever after 
out of reach of my hands; but one 
day, when he thought himself in secu- 
rity upon a high bank, he called out to 
me—*‘ Ha! ha! capitane, I have got 
my nose still!’ upon which, drawing 
out my pistol, I aimed at his face, and 
though the distance was full a hundred 
ards, with the first shot I cut off 
his proboscis at the root, so that it 
dropped down upon the road, and I 
icked it up and put it in my poc- 
ot 5 


“ Tt must have been somewhat thin 
in the stalk,” said Hurst; “no good 
stout English nose, I warrant you. 
But come, captain, you must take me 
up to my lord. The sentry passed 
me on to you, and I want help directly, 
for there is a nest of Roundheads not 
five miles from here, who have got that 

or little girl in their hands, and are 

rewing mischief against us to-morrow. 
Half a dozen men may take them to- 
night, but we may have hard work of 
it if we wait till daylight.” 

Captain Barecolt paused and medi- 
tated; aglorious opportunity of buying 
distinction cheap seemed now before 
him, and the only difficulty was, how 
to keep it all in his own hands. 

«I cannot disturb the commander,” 
he said, in a solemn tone, after a few 
minutes’ consideration ; “ that’s quite 
impossible, my friend. Faith, if you 
want help you must be content with mine 
and half a dozen soldiers of my troop. 
I am a poor creature, it is true,” he 
continued, in a tone of affected modesty, 
“and not able to do so much service 
as some men. I never killed above 
seventeen enemies in a day; and the 
best thing I have to boast of is, having 
blown up a fort containing three hun- 
dred men with my own unassisted hand. 
However, what poor aid I can give 
you, you may command. We will 
take six picked men with us, if that be 
enough, you and I will make eight, 
and if there be not more than a hun- 
dred and fifty of the enemy I think we 
could manage.” 


“ A hundred and fifty,” cried Hurst. 
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“ Why, there are but seven, and one 
-of them is not a fighting man.” 

« Whom may they be ?” asked Bare- 
colt, in a solemn tone; “if there be 
but seven, we shall no need of any 
men; I will go alone. Who may 
they be ?” 

“ Why, there’s that Captain Batten, 
whom my lord took away prisoner, I 
hear,” replied Hurst ; “then there’s a 
Doctor Bastwick, a parliamentary com- 
mittee man; then there’s old Dry of 
Longsoaken, who dragged away the 
girl while you were all fighting at the 
bridge ; the other four are, I hear, 
common councilmen of Coventry, 
though they are all decked out in 
buff and bandolier, as if they were 
fire-eating soldiers just come from the 
wars. They were laying a plan before 
they went to bed for bringing troops 
from Coventry round about my lord 
and his men, while two regiments of 
Essex’s, that are marching into the 
north, were to have warning, and cut 
off the retreat.” 


“ Ha! ha! ha!” cried Captain Bare- 
colt, “we will cut off theirs. Have 
you got a horse, master yeoman?’ I 
think yours was killed in the field?” 

** Ay, that it was,” answered Hurst, 
“to my loss and sorrow; as good a 
beast as was ever crossed, and cost 
me twenty pound.” 

“ We will mount you, we will mount 
you,” said the captain; “there are a 
dozen and more good horses which 
forgot their riders yesterday, and left 
them lying by the bridge. We may 
as well have half a dozen men with 
us, however, just to tie the prisoners, 
for that is not work for gentlemen; 
so you sit down and take a glass of 
ale, and I will get all things ready.” 

In the course of about a quarter of 
an hour or twenty minutes, Captain 
Barecolt had called to his aid eight 
men of the troop whom he could most 
depend upon ; and after having brought 
down Major Randall's cornet to take 
his post during his absence, and 
mounted good John Hurst on the 
horse of a trooper who had been 
killed the day before, he led the way 
out of the little town, and, guided b 
the yeoman across the country, ad. 
vanced slowly towards another vil 
situated in the plain about five or six 
miles from that in which they had 
taken up their quarters. The country 
avas open, without woods or hedges, 
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but the night was profoundly dark, 
and the wind sighing in long gusts 
over the open fields. Nothing was 
to be seen except the glimmer of a 
piece of water here and there, till 
they approached the village to which 
their steps were bent; when one or 
two lights became visible amongst the 
houses, as if, notwithstanding the late- 
ness of the hour, all the inhabitants 
had not yet retired to rest. One of 
these lights, too, as if proceeding from 
a lantern, appeared moving about in 
the gardens; and Captain Barecolt, 
turning to Hurst, asked him, in a low 
yoice— 

“What is the meaning of those 
lights ?”’ 

«I don’t know,” answered the yeo- 
man. “It was all dark when I crept 
away.” 

« We shall soon see,” rejoined Bare- 
colt, “You are sure there are no 
troops in the place ?” 

« There were none when I left it,” 
replied Hurst ; but almost as he spoke, 
a loud voice exclaimed— 

“Stand! Who goes there ?” 

« A friend,” answered Barecolt. 

“ Stand! and give the word,” re- 
peated the voice, and at the same 
moment a small red spot of fire, as if 
produced by a man blowing a match, 
appeared immediately before them ; 
and Barecolt, spurring on his horse, 
found himself in the presence of a 
matchlock man, at whose head he 
aimed a cut with his heavy sword, 
which rang sharply upon a steel cap, 
and brought the man upon his knee. 

He fired his piece, however, but 
missed his mark, and threw down the 
gun, while Barecolt, catching him by 
the shoulder, put his sword to his 
throat, exclaiming— 

« Yield, or you are a dead man.” 

The sentinel had no hesitation on 
the subject, having already received a 
sharp wound on the head, which left 
him little inclination to court more. 

« Now, tell me who is in the village,” 
exclaimed Barecolt; “and see you 
tell truth, for your life depends upon 
it.” 

«‘ Three companies of Colonel Har- 
ris’s regiment,” answered the soldier, 
“and a troop of Lord Essex’s own 
horse.” 

“The number?” demanded Bare 


. “ Four hundred foot, and a hundred. 


troopers,” replied the man ; and having 
a little recovered from his first appre- 
hension, he demanded—* Whom may 
you be?” 

“My name is Johnson,” answered 
Barecolt, readily, “ first captain of 
Sir Nicholas Jarvis’s regiment of 
horse, marching up to join the Earl of 
Beverley and Lord Walton, at Hendon, 
near Coventry. We thought they 
were quartered in this village : where- 
about do they lie ?” 

“Oh, no,” answered the man, “ they 
are five miles to the east we hear, and 
we were to attack them on the march 
to-morrow.” 

* Are you telling me the truth ?” 
said Barecolt, in a stern tone; “ but I 
will make sure of that, for I will take 
you with me to Sir Nicholas Jarvis, 
and if we find you have cheated us as 
to where they lie, you shall be shot to- 
morrow at daybreak. Tie his hands 
some of you hark! there is a drum! 
There, curse him, let him go, we have 
no time to spare; I must get back to 
Sir Nicholas, and let him know that 
we are on the wrong road.” 

Thus saying, he turned his horse and 
rode away, followed by the rest of his 
party; while the tramp of men coming 
down fast from the village was heard 
behind them. 

The reader need not be told that 
Captain Barecolt never had the slightest 
intention of carrying off the wounded 
sentinel with him; for having filled 
him with false intelligence regarding 
the march of his imaginary regiment, 
he was very glad to leave him behind 
to communicate it to his fellows in the 
place. In the meanwhile, he himself 
gave orders for putting the horses into 
aquick trot, andreturning with all speed 
to the village; where, without com- 
municating the tidings he had gained 
to any one, he left his men, and hurried 
up with Hurst to the mansion on the 
hill. The earl and Lord Walton were 
immediately called up, and Barecolt, 
being admitted to their presence, made 
his statement. Weare by no means 
so rash as to assert, that the account 
he gave was altogether true, for Cap- 
tain Deciduous Barecolt, much more 
skilfal than the writer of this tale, 
never lost sight of his hero, and his 
hero was always himself; but, at all 
events, the intelligence he brought of 
the enemy was accurate enough, and 


the stratagem he had used to decéive 
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the foe was also told correctly and re- 
ceived great commendation. He was 
sent down immediately, however, to 
call Major Randal to the council, and, 
in the meantime, the two young noble- 
men eagerly questioned Hurst as to 
what he had seen and heard amongst 
the adverse party. His tale was told 
briefly and simply, and showed the fol- 
lowing facts. After his horse had been 
killed he had carried off his saddle and 
the other worldly goods which he pos- 
sessed; and finding that, without being 
of any service to his party, he was in 
imminent danger of losing his own 
life from the stray shots that were fly- 
ing about in different directions, he 
made the best of his way to the back 
of the little mound we have mentioned, 
and thence peeped out to see the pro- 
gress of the fight. Perceiving at one 
time, as he imagined, the small force 
of Royalists wavering in their attack 
upon the musketeers, he judged it ex- 
pedient, lest his friends should be de- 
feated, to put a greater distance be- 
tween himself and the enemy; and 
taking all that was most valuable to 
him out of the saddle, he left it behind 
him, and hurried on for about a mile 
farther, where he took up his position 
ina ditch. While thus ensconced, he 
saw the well-known form of Mr. Dry, 
of Longsoaken, together with that of 
another gentleman, whom he after- 
wards found to be Captain Batten. 
Between these two appeared poor 
Arrah Neil, of whose arm Dry re- 
tained a firm grasp, while he held a 
pistol in his right hand, under the au- 
thority of which he seemed to be hur- 
rying her on unresistingly. In about a 
quarter of an hour more some fugitive 
musketeers ran by as fast as they could 
go, and shortly after, several of Major 
Randal’s troopers appeared in pursuit ; 
but as Hurst was unacquainted with 
the soldiers he prudently resolved to 
lie concealed where he was till some of 
his lord’s followers should come up, 
which he calculated would be shortly 
the case, fearing he might be taken for 
one of the enemy, or at all events that 
he might be plundered by a friend—an 
operation as common in those days as 
in the present, though then it was done 
with pistol and broadsword, and now, 
in general, with pen and ink. 

Towards the end of the day some 
of Lord . Walton’s men did appear, 
and spoke a word to him in pass- 
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ing, from which he gathered they 
were searching for Arrah Neil, but 
with the usual acuteness of persons 
sent upon a search, they rode on with- 
out waiting for any information he 
could give. Having marked the road 
which Dry and his companions had 
taken, Hurst then determined to fol- 
low them, and made his way to the 
village in which they halted for the 
night. ‘ His plan had proved success- 
ful,” he said “he had found the two 
parliamentary committee-men, together 
with Mr. Dry of Longsoaken, lodged 
ina house in the village, and boldly seek- 
ing out Dry, he gave him to understand 
that he had been taken by Lord Wal- 
ton to join the king against his will, 
and was now making the best of his 
way home. He affected some fear of 
being overtaken ; and in order to re-as- 
sure him Dry and Dr. Bastwick com- 
municated to him the intelligence they 
received in the course of the evening 
from the men of Coventry, in regard 
to the movement of parliamentary 
forces. This took place some hours 
subsequent, however, to the despatch 
of his note to Lord Walton, and he 
could not make his escape from the 
village, in order to carry more accu 
rate tidings to his young landlord, till 
Dry and the rest had retired to bed.” 

As soon as Major Randal arrived a 
hasty consultation was held, to ascer- 
tain the course of proceedings which 
it would be expedient to follow. It 
was determined immediately to com- 
mence the march, and orders were 
given to that effect, which at once 
produced all the bustle and confusion 
of hasty departure. Miss Walton was 
called up, and, dressing herself hastily, 
was soon placed upon horseback once 
more, for it was determined to leave 
the carriages behind ; and in about an 
hour the two noblemen and their fol- 
lowers, with Major Randal’s troop, 
were marching on, in the gray of the 
dawn, and directing their steps towards 
Coventry. A small guard was left over 
the prisoners, with orders toremain be- 
hind about an hour, and then to leave 
them and follow with all speed, in order 
that the departure of the troop might 
be accomplished as secretly as possible, 
No trumpet was sounded; and if it 
had been possible to carry out King 
Lear’s plan, and shoe a troop of horse 
with felt, it would have been done 
upon the present occasion. 
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The march, however, was conducted 
with as much silence as possible; and 
Miss Walton, riding between her bro- 
ther and the Earl of Beverley, had 
a of time for thought. The sky 

ad changed from gray to purple and 
gold ; the expanse of the heavens had 
lost its glorious hues, as the sun rose 
up above the horizon; and the morning 
of a soinewhat dull and heavy day had 
fully dawned ere any one spoke, 
except indeed when the few short 
words of command and direction were 
necessary. The countenance of Lord 
Walton was grave, and even sad; and 
his sister, who watched it with some 
anxiety, at length inquired— 

Do you anticipate any great dan- 
ger, Charles? You look very gloomy.” 

“Qh no, dearest Annie,” be an- 
swered; “I think we are so far be- 
fore our enemies that we shall without 
doubt be able to join the king before 
they are aware of our departure. But 
I cannot think of being obliged to 
leave that poor girl in the hands of 
that old hypocrite, Dry, without feel- 
ing very sad. If he treat her ill woe 
be to him, should he and I ever meet 
again; but I trust he will be afraid to 
endanger his sanctified reputation. 
That is my only hope. 

The earl now joined in with that 
tone of calm cheerfulness which is the 
most persuasive of hope; and with the 
peculiar charms of his conversation, 
and the continual and brilliant variety 
which it displayed, led the thoughts 
of his companions to happier themes, 
and almost made them believe that 
brighter days were before them. Since 
the preceding night his manner had 
much changed towards Miss Walton: 
there was a tenderness in it, a softness, 
a tone which can only be called the 
tone of love; and though both were 
more silent than they previously had 
been, yet each, in that silence, was 
thinking of the other, and it is very 
dangerous so to do, unless we are dis- 
posed to yield to feelings which in the 
end may master us altogether. Co- 
quetry may talk, may carry on unin- 
terrupted observation and reply ; in- 
difference may pursue the calm and 
easy current of conversation; and 
avowed and satisfied love may hold un- 
broken communion upon all the many 
subjects of thought and imagination ; 
but in its early day true passion is fit- 
ful in its eloquence, full of silence and 


interruptions, for it is full of thought ; 
and the voice of feeling is often the 
strongest when the lips are motionless 
and the tongue is mute. 

But we will dwell no more upon 
such matters, for we have action before 
us instead of thought, deeds rather 
than sensations. After a march of 
about four hours, and a short pause 
for refreshment, the advanced party of 
the troop was seen to halt upon a small 
eminence, while one of the troopers 
rode back at full speed, bringing the 
intelligence that they saw a considera- 
ble body of men drawn up at a short 
distance from Coventry. 

« Are we so near?” said Miss 
Walton. 

*‘ Within three miles,” replied the 
earl. ‘“ That is the spire of St. 
Michael’s church rising over the slope. 
You will see the city as soon as we 
pass the rise.—Think you these are 
the king’s troops, Major Randal ?” 

* Ay, such troops as they are,” an- 
swered the old officer; “ we must 
have more and better before we do 
much service.” 

* It will be as well to despatch some 
one to see,” said Lord Walton. “I 
will send two of my servants, major. 
Here, Langan and Hartup, ride on 
with all speed and bring me back news 
of the people who are before Coventry. 
TI cannot divine why the king should halt 
before the gates.” 

«* There may be rogues within,” said 
Major Randal. And so it proved ; for 
on their arrival at the top of the slope, 
where Coventry, with its wide walls 
and beautiful spires, rose fair before 
them, they saw a fire of musketr 
opened from the city upon a small 
party of royalist troops which ap- 
proached too near the gates. 

Marching rapidly on, as soon as it 
was ascertained that the force they saw 
was that of Charles himself, they soon 
reached the monarch’s army, if so it 
could be called,‘and Annie Walton 
found herself in the midst of a new 
and animated scene. 

The king's face expressed much 
grief and vexation, as sitting upon a 
powerful horse, he consulted with some 
of his principal officersas to what was to 
be doneon therebellious refusal of Cov- 
entry to give him admission. But when 
he turned to receive the little rein- 
forcement which now joined him, his 
countenance assumed a glad and cheer. 
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ful look ; and’ as-Lord Walton dis- 
mounting approached his stirrup he 
he held out his hand to him graciously 
saying— 

** Those are kind friends and loyal 
subjects indeed, my lord, who rally 
round their sovereign when more 
favoured men forsake him. Your 
own presence, my good sir, is the best 
answer you could give to my letters. 
We must retreat, I fear however, from 
before these inhospitable walls, for we 
have no cannon to blow open their 
gates, and even if I had I could wish 
to spare my subjects.” 
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‘Ah! sire,” said Major Randal, who 
«had also advanced to the king’s side, 
‘‘ when subjects draw the sword against 
their king, both parties should throw 
away the scabbard, for it is the blade 
must decide all.” 

“ Too rough, and yet too true,” said 
Charles ; and after a few more words 
addressed to Lord Beverley and Miss 
Walton, the king turned his horse and 
rode off with his attendants towards 
Stonely, leaving the small. force by 
which he was accompanied to fol- 
low. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Turee or four days had elapsed, and 
the party in whose fate we have in- 
terested ourselves had reached the 
town of Nottingham in safety; but 
gloom and despondency hung over the 
court of the king, over the small force 
at his command, and over the whole 
city. Proclamation had been made 
for all loyal subjects to join the 
monarch in Nottingham ; and it had 
been announced that on that day, the 
25th of August, 1642, Charles would 
set up his royal standard against his 
rebellious parliament. Few persons, 
however, joined him—not a single 
regiment of foot had been raised—the 
body of horse which he had led to 
Coventry had been little increased 
since he had retreated from that city— 
theartillery and ammunition from York 
had not yet arrived—and sadness was 
upon every brow, and apprehension in 
every heart. 

The evening was dark and gloomy, 
the wind rising in sharp and howling 
gusts, a few large drops of rain were 
borne upon the blast, and every thing 
promised a night of tempest, when the 
king, accompanied by all the noble- 
men and gentlemen who had joined 
him, set out on horseback for the hill 
on which stands the old castle of Not- 
tingham, with the knight marshal be- 
fore him bearing the royal standard, 
and a small body of the train bands ac- 
companying it as a guard. On reaching 
the spot destined for the ceremony 
the standard pole was fixed with great 
difficulty, amidst the roll of the drum 
and the loud blasts of the trumpet. 
But neither the war-stirring sound of 
the drum, nor the inspiring voice of 
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the trumpet could cheer the hearts 
of those around, or give them confi- 
dence even in the success of a good 
cause ; and with the same sadness with 
which they had gone thither the royal 

arty returned from the castle. hill 
Just as the evening was growing grey 
with night. 

Some four or five hours after, Lord 
Walton, who had participated fully in 
the gloomy feelings which pervaded 
the whole court, rose from the supper 
table, at which he had been seated 
with his sister, the Earl of Beverley, 
and one or two friends who had joined 
them in Nottingham, and saying— 

«* My head aches, dearest Annie; I 
will walk up to the castle hill, and 
take a look at the standard. The air 
will do me good.” 

“| will go with you, Charles,”. said 
Miss Walton, rising. “I will not 
keep you a minute.” 

“* Nay, not in such a night as this, 
Annie,” answered her brother. ‘ Do 
you not hear how the wind blows, as 
if it would force in those rattling 
casements.” 

“ Oh, I mind not the wind,” replied, 
Annie Walton ; “you shall lendme your 
arm, Charles; it will always be strong 
enough to steady your sister’s steps.” 

“God grant it, dear one,” replied 
Lord Walton. ‘ Well, come! I do 
wish to talk with you, Annie, upon ” 
many things ;” and in a few. minutes 
they were in the streets of Notting- 
ham. The wind was even more stro 
than they had expected, but the 
houses of the good old town, though 
exposed by its position to the blasts, 
gave them some shelter; and as they 
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walked along, Lord Walton, after a 
few minutes silence, put his right hand 
upon his sister’s, which grasped his 
arm, and said—‘“I wish to speak to 
you of the future, dear one. Danger 
and strife are before me. It is im- 
possible for you to follow the move- 
ments of an army, and therefore I 
wish, before I march hence, to take 
you to the house of our good old 
cousin, Lady Margaret Langley, where 
you’may rest in safety.” 

“T will go, Charles, if you wish 
it,” replied Miss Walton; “ but it 
must be only upon the condition that 
no restraint be put upon my move- 
ments, and that whenever there is a 
pause in the war, I may be allowed 
to follow and be near you.” 

“Of course, dear sister,” replied 
her brother. “I don’t pretend to re- 
strain you in any thing, Annie. You 
are old enough and wise enough and 
good enough to decide entirely upon 
your own actions. You must keep 
several of the servants with you to 
guard you and protect you wherever 
you go. You must also have a suffi- 
cient sum to put you above any cir- 
eumstances of difficulty, whatever you 
may think fit to do.” 

“ Oh! I have the jewels, you know, 
Charles,” said Miss Walton, “ and 
more money of my own with me than 
will be needful.” 

« Well, we will see to that here- 
after,"{said Lord Walton, “but there is 
another subject on which I would speak 
to you. No one can tell what may be 
the chance of war. I may go safely 
through the whole of this sad strife, and 
see the end of it. I may fall the first 
shot that is fired ; but i? I do, Annie 
you will need some strong arm and 
powerful mind to protect and support 
you. In that case I would leave you, 
as a legacy, as a trust, as a charge, to 
the best friend I have on earth, the 
oldest, the dearest. Francis Beverley 
loves you, Annie.” 

“ Hush! oh, hush! Charles,” cried 
Miss Walton, and he felt her hand 
tremble upon his arm. 

“ Nay, sweet sister,” continued her 
brother, “I asked you for no confes- 
sions; your tale is told, dear girl. 
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All I ask is, will you, when I am gone, 
without reserve or woman's vain re- 
luctance, trust in him, rely on him, as 
you do on me?” 

His sister was silent for a moment, 
and he repeated—‘ Will you, Annie, 
forget all coyness, all unkind and un- 
generous diffidence, and, recollecting 
he has been a brother to your brother, 
confide in him as such ?” 

Annie Walton paused again for a 
single instant, and then, with her face 
bent down, though no one could see her 
glowing cheek in the darkness, she 
murmured—* I will.” 

Lord Walton pressed her hand in 
his, and then in silence led the way 
up to the hill. 

It was with difficulty that they as- 
cended, so fierce were the gusts of 
wind ; but the very violence of the blast 
scattered from time to time the drifting 
clouds,and the moon occasionally looked 
forth and cast a waverin light upon 
their path. Nota soul, however, did 
they meet in their way, all was still 
and silent but the howling of the 
tempest, till at length, when they 
reached the top, the voice of a sen- 
tinel exclaimed as usual—* Stand ! 
Who goes there ?” 

* A friend,” replied Lord Walton, 
and before the man could demand it, 
he gave the word for the night, saying, 
« The crown.” 

*¢ Pass,” replied the sentinel, and he 
walked on with his sister clinging to 
his arm. 

The moon shone out again, and 
Miss Walton and her brother both 
gazed forward towards the spot where 
the standard had stood. They could 
not see it, and hurrying on their steps 
they found four or five of the train 
band standing round the place. The 
standard itself was lying flat upon the 
ground. 

In answer to Lord Walton's 
questions the men informed him that 
the wind had blown it down, and that 
they found it was impossible to raise 
it again, and turning sadly away, the 
young nobleman murmured in a low 
voice to his sister-—** God send this be 
not an omen of our royal master’s 
fate!” 
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TRAITS OF SARACENIC CHIVALRY.—wNO, II. 


MOHAMMEDAN CONQUEST OF SPAIN, 


BY WILLIAM COOKE TAYLOR, 


Tuene exists a chronicle of what were 
deemed important events in the seventh 
century kept by the monks of a mo- 
nastery in Languedoc; it records at 
great length all the proceedings con- 
nected with the elections of abbots, 
priors, warders, and other officers 
belonging to the abbey, and bestows 
exactly two lines on the establishment 
of the Saracenic empire in Spain. 
Well and wisely says the Hindoo pro- 
verb—* the snail sees nothing beyond 
its shell, and believes it the finest 
palace in the universe.” Short- 
sighted and conceited as the snails in 
this aphorism were the Christian 
writers cotemporary with the Sara- 
cenic conquest ; but in a subsequent 
age their meagre statements were 
swelled into a cycle of legend and 
romance, where imagination supplied 
facts, fraud invented authorities, and 
research was only employed to obtain 
a garniture of ornament from the 
mythology of Europe and the romance 
of Asia. Southey has rendered the 
sad tale of * Roderick, the Last of 
the Goths,” classical in our language; 
and Scott has associated that monarch’s 
fabled vision of calamity with a bril- 
liant sketch of the glories of the late 
peninsular war. It remains for us to 
inquire whether the narrative is a 
mere fable, as Gibbon, Voltaire, and 
many far less disposed to scepticism 
have asserted, or whether there may 
not be some historic facts mixed with 
the legend worthy of being investi- 
gated, to explain the causes that led 
to the speedy overthrow of an ancient 
dynasty and a powerful kingdom. 
Fortunately the researches of Senor 
Gayangos enable us to compare the 
Mohammedan account with the Chris- 
tian, and thus to trace, if not the 
foundation of fact, at least the origin 
of the fiction; and having before us 
his published and unpublished collec- 
tions, we-shall proceed to investigate 
one of the most interesting and at the 


same time one of the most obscure 
portions of European history. 

About the time of their establish- 
ment in Spain, the Goths had become 
zealous Arians: they cruelly oppressed 
the Latins and the native Spaniards, 
whom they called by the common 
name of Romans, for their attach- 
ment to orthodoxy; religious differ- 
ences exasperated the bitter feelings 
naturally produced by an ascendancy 
of race, and conscience was pleaded 
as an excuse for oppression. Like 
most of the north-eastern races that 
invaded the Roman empire, the Goths 
imposed very close restrictions on the 
authority of their sovereign: he was 
little more than first amongst his 
peers; individual nobles frequently 
resisted his commands; the general 
council set them aside altogether. The 
Romish party, which preached the 
slavish doctrines of obedience that had 
prevailed in the latter days of the 
Roman empire, gradually began to 
acquire favour with monarchs sub- 
jected to odious restraints. Towards 
the close of the sixth century King 
Recared, having obtained a great vic- 
tory over the Franks, proposed to his 
grandees and prelates the adoption of 
the Catholic faith according to the 
Romish standard, and the change was 
sanctioned, if not with general obe- 
dience, at least without any open or 
immediate resistance. 

The ecclesiastical writers and the 
Spanish historians describe this event 
as a mere change of religion, but it 
was in fact a great political revolution. 
In this age the Catholic hierarchy 
throughout Western Europe was be- 
ginning to form itself into a great 
spiritual aristocracy which might unite 
all the states of Christendom, through 
their churches, in federative union. 
The reconcilement of the Gothic 
kingdom to Catholicity elevated the 
Spanish prelates to more than equality 
with those who had hitherto despised 
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them as belonging to the conquered 
and inferior race, and the resentment 
of the nobles was further exasperated 
by the great extension which the in- 
troduction of maxims derived from 
the Roman law gave to the royal 
authority. The king and clergy be- 
came soon allied against the nobles ; 
the latter raised the standard of re- 
volt, but were soon crushed, and their 
leaders punished by loss of title and 
estate. From this time forward the 
relates had a decided preponderance 
in the councils of the Gothic mo- 
narchy, and they exercised their newly 
acquired power as inquisitors rather 
than as legislators. 

In the various revolutions which 
had followed the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, the Jews had gradually mi- 
grated farther and farther towards the 
west, until they had become very 
numerous in Spain and on the oppo- 
site coast of Africa. Several tribes 
of the Berbers were induced to pro- 
fess Judaism—a circumstance which 
subsequently facilitated their conver- 
sion to the Mohammedan faith. The 
Arian Goths were generous protec- 
tors of the Jews, less perhaps through 
any compassion for a suffering people, 
than from a desire to oppose the 
cherished prejudices of the orthodox ; 
just as the favour which Cromwell 
showed the Jews was in no small 
degree prompted by his determination 
to oppose every portion of the policy 
of Anglican episcopacy. The esta- 
blishment of Catholicity in the Gothic 
monarchy was however far more fatal 
to the remnant of Israel than the 
English Restoration. Charles II. only 
revived their old civil disabilities. Lise- 
bert, immediately after his accession 
in 612, published a law by which all 
Jews who refused after a specified 
time to embrace Christianity, were 
declared guilty of a capital crime. 
The extreme severity of this extermi- 
nating law defeated its execution. 
Successive penal laws were issued 
against the Jews by the councils of 

oledo; and one of them enacted 
that no monarch should be allowed to 
enter on his regal functions until he 
had bound himself by oath to maintain 
inviolable the Jaws made against the 
unhappy Israelites. It was chiefly on 
account of the favours he showed the 
Jews that Witiza was deposed, and 
Roderic, “the last of the Goths,” 
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elevated by the clergy to the vacant 
throne. 

The ports and fortified towns on 
the northern coast of Africa subject 
to the Gothic monarchs of Spain, 
were tenanted by a mixed population 
of Romans, Vandals, Numidians, and 
Greeks, professing a vague Chris- 
tianity which had little hold on their 
faith, and no influence on their con- 
duct. Africa had for a season been 
the favoured seat of western Chris- 
tianity ; hundreds of bishops assembled 
in its councils ; its theological writers 
obtained undying fame; its mission- 
aries pierced the Seselaie of the desert, 
and proclaimed the blessings of the 
Gospel in the interior of Africa. A 
party arose, which, in the words of 
an early father, “laboured to sub- 
stitute the asceticism of John the 
Baptist for the liberty of Christ 
Jesus ;” the Donatists not only la- 
boured to be “ righteous over much,” 
but they preached a system of rigid 
austerities compared to which that of 
the Jewish Essenes was lenity itself. 
Whilst the fever of enthusiasm lasted, 
the Donatists generally acted up to 
their principles; but the intense fire 
of their zeal burned itself out—the 
last spark was extinguished in the 
ashes. During the half century which 
elapsed before the conquest of nor- 
thern Africa was completed by the 
Saracens, we do not find that any pre- 
late or preacher took a part in encou- 
raging his countrymen to repel the 
enemies of their faith, or that religion 
was ever a rallying cry of resistance. 
It is obscurely intimated by the his- 


.torian Isidore, that these Africans 


were much displeased at the great 
increase of power acquired by the 
Spanish or orthodox clergy on the 
deposition of Witiza, and that they, 
like the Jews, were further alienated 
from their allegiance to Roderic by 
an unwise system of persecution. We 
have dwelt at some length on these 
circumstances, because no one of our 
established historians has directed at- 
tention to the important fact, that 
the success of the Saracenic invasion 
was greatly facilitated by the existence 
of two races, the Jews and the Arians, 
in the Spanish dominions, alien to the 
government in their principles and 
prejudices, and rendered hostile to it 
by persecution. Spain indeed has 
afforded so many sad examples of the 
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evil results of bigotry, that one may 
very well be spared by the moralist, 
but the era is too interesting to be ne- 
glected by the historian. 

Who has not heard the story of 
Roderic’s outrage to Florinda, and the 
invitation which her father, Count Ju- 
lian, sent to the Saracens, that he might 
avenge her wrongs? The story, as we 
have already said, has been rejected by 
most of our modern historical critics, 
because they deem the cause inade- 
quate to the effect; but a small spark 
will kindle a great conflagration if 
combustibles have been previously col- 
lected, and no materials could be 
better fitted for immediate ignition 
than the persecuted Jews, the irritated 
Arians, and the insulted partisans of 
the deposed Witiza. We are quite 
willing to agree that Florinda’s wrongs 
and Julian’s rage could no more have 
overthrown the Gothic monarchy of 
Spain than a single lucifer match could 
blow up the rock of Cashel; but we 
would not answer for similar inno- 
cuousness in a kingdom where all the 
provinces were ripe for revolt, and if 
the venerable rock had been converted 
into a powder-magazine. 

But the history of Julian and Flo- 
rinda does not rest solely on ecclesias- 
tical or Spanish authority; it is re- 
corded very minutely by all the Ara- 
bian historians, from whom we shall 
make an abstract of the legend, the 
Christian version having been ren- 
dered by Scott, Southey, and Wash- 
ington familiar to English readers 
Irving. 

Ilyan, a naffie which seems to re- 
semble Aelian rather than Julian, was 
the Gothic governor of Ceuta when 
the Saracens were advancing against 
the province of which that city was 
the capital. He applied for aid to his 
suzerain; and as the allegiance paid 
by provincial governors in those days 
was little more than nominal, Roderic 
demanded that thé count should en- 
trast him with his daughter as a hos- 
tage before sending the required 
succours. The young lady, whom the 
Spaniards call Florinda and the Sara- 
cens Caba, was accordingly sent to 
the court of Toledo, which was at 
this period the most brilliant in Europe. 
According to the Arabs, Florinda was 
kept by her father’s friends in oriental 
seclusion until accidentally seen by the 
king; but the Christian writers declare 
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that she mixed freely in the pleasures 
of.the court, and encouraged the at- 
tentions of Roderic, who lived very 
unhappily with his queen. When 
solicited to become a royal mistress, 
she peremptorily refused; the king 
had recourse to violence, and then, 
stung by the bitterness of her re- 
proaches, kept her under strict guard 
lest she should communicate her 
wrongs to her father. With some 
difficulty she obtained permission to 
send Ilyan some robes embroidered 
with her own hands, and in the parcel 
she enclosed a withered flower, emble- 
matic of the blight that had fallen on 
her fame. Ilyan understood the hint; 
he hastened to court to bring his 
daughter home that she might see 
her mother, who was dangerously ill. 
Roderic, having previously bound the 
lady by an oath of secrecy, consented ; 
but she embraced the first opportu- 
nity of revealing to her father the 
author of her disgrace. At the 
audience of leave, Roderick urged 
Ilyan speedily to return, and to bring 
with him some of the celebrated hawks 
of Africa. The governor replied— 
“ Doubt not, O king, that I will soon 
be back, and bring thee such hawks as 
thou never sawest in thy life.” No 
sooner did he return to Africa than 
he entered into communication with 
the Saracens, and induced them to 
undertake the conquest of Spain. 

We have no doubt of the truth of 
the leading incidents of this story, but 
we are inclined to believe that the 
Saracens were pre-disposed to the 
invasion by the solicitations of the 
Jews, by the promises of aid from the 
family of the deposed Witiza, and by 
their general knowledge of the dis- 
tracted condition of a priest-ridden 
monarchy such as that of the Goths 
had become. Musa, the Saracenic 
general in north-western Africa, was 
eminently distinguished as a warrior 
and a statesman; he subdued the prin- 
cipal tribes of the Berbers, induced 
them to embrace Mohammedanism, 
enlisted them in his armies, and incor- 
porated them with his followers into 
one people. This admixture of bar- 
barism with the pure Saracenic blood 
was far from being popular in the 
court of the khaliphs; the Mogrebbin 
or “western Arabs,” as the mixed 
race was named by the purer orientals, 
became the subject of those national 
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jests which in all ages have been fixed 
upon some race doomed to ridicule. 
It is related that Harun-ar-Rashid, 
the well-known hero of the Arabian 
Nights, once said to one of the Mo- 
grebbin—* Is it not true, friend, that 
the world is a large bird, of which 
> western country is the tail?” The 
other instantly replied—“ It is true, 
O khalif, but the bird is a peacock!” 
Several of the Arabian writers deny 
the barbarism of the western Africans: 
they assert that the Spanish Jews had 
been assisted by their brethren of 
Africa and by the Berbers in an insur- 
rection against the cruel edicts of 
Sisebert, long before the Saracens 
had crossed the frontiers of Arabia; 
and that these warriors on their re- 
turn had composed songs on the 
beauty and fertility of Spain, which 
had been preserved to the time of the 
Saracens, and had tended not a little 
to instigate them to the conquest. 
They even profess to give specimens 
of these songs; but they are clearly 
epigrams belonging to the declining 
age of Saracenic literature, when 
uaintness of conceit was mistaken 
or originality of invention, and the 
conceit itself disfigured by lumbering 
tautology. Take the following literal 
translation as a specimen :— 


The breeze as it floats o’er the fair 
Guadalquiver 
Lifts the robes that its beauties en- 
fold, 
And then to conceal them the stream of 
the river 
More rapidly downward is roll’d. 


Musa wrote to the reigning khalif, 
Al- Walid, for permission to undertake 
the conquest of Spain. In reply, he 
received orders to have the country 
previously explored by some light 
troops, that the Moslems might not be 
betrayed into unforeseen dangers. 
This charge was entrusted to Tarif, 
a Berber, who had been originally a 
slave. Tarifa, where he first landed 
and which still bears his name, is the 
only memorial of this preliminary ex- 
pedition, which has generally been con- 
founded with the subsequent invasion 
of Tarik. The valuable spoils ac- 
quired in this predatory incursion 
induced Musa to prepare for perma- 
nent conquest ; he raised an army of 
seven thousand men, composed chiefly 
ef Berbers and slayes, a few only 
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being genuine Arabs, and placed them 
under the command of Tarik, who 
had been originally a slave brought to 
Damascus from the mountain districts 
of Persia. Vessels were supplied by 
Ilyan; but though the voyage was 
brief and the weather not very un- 
favourable, some of the genuine Arabs 
who had never been at sea before, be- 
came alarmed, and did not recover 
from their terror until they landed. 
Tarik wrote a few verses on the occa- 
sion, more remarkable for the manli- 
ness of their sentiments than any 
poetic merit :— 2 
In ships prepar'd with care and skill 7 
We cross‘d the dangerous wave, 
And in its breast—'twas Allah’s will— 
Had nearly found a grave ; 


But for wealth, family, and wife, 
God a rich price had given, 

Offering for this uncertain life 
The endless joys of heaven. 


Who would not die for such a boon? 
We look’d for death with glee, 

Heedless if fate came late or soon, 
On land or on the sea. 


Having in another place given the 
history of the conquest of Spain, the 
writer must here confine himself to 
collecting some of the traits of indi- 
vidual character displayed by the chi- 
valrous victors. Mugheyth, the con- 
queror of Cordova, became the bitter 
enemy of Musa and Tarik, because 
they violated the promise of safety 
which he had made to the governor of 
that city. He brought the former a 
prisoner to Damascus; but though 
the khalif offered to raise him to the 
highest dignities, he insisted on re- 
turning to Spain, where he spent the 
rest of his life in alleviating the suf- 
ferings of the conquered Christians, 
and saved myriads,” says the histo- 
rian, “as an expiation for having 
failed to save one.” 

Hansh, who was further distin- 
guished by the title of Tabi, or “the 
follower,” because he had. been in- 
structed in religion by some of those 
who had been the personal friends and 
companions of the prophet, was equally 
distinguished as a saint and a warrior. 
In the march against Cordova, he 
halted on the top of a hill which com- 
manded a view of the city and sur- 
rounding plains; here he gave the 
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signal for prayer. Being asked the 
reason, as the stated time had not 
arrived, he answered that it was right 
to thank God for bestowing such a 
lovely land as a perpetual inheritance 
on the faithful.” It was not, however, 
until the last survivor of the Ommiade 
dynasty fled to Spain from the ven- 
geance of the successful Abassides, 
and founded the khalifate of Cordova, 
that Saracenic refinement was fairly 
introduced into western Europe, for 
the original conquerors of Spain were, 
as we have seen, Berbers and libe- 
rated slaves. But when the brilliant 
court of Damascus was dispersed, and 
all who had been its chief ornaments 
were proscribed by the sanguinary 
leader of the house Abbas, who well 
earned his title of As-Saffah, or “the 
slaughterer,” the survivors of his mas- 
sacre fled through northern Africa 
into Spain, where the unexpected re- 
volution which gave the throne of that 
country to the Ommiade line afforded 
them secure shelter. But it must be 
remembered that these exiles were 
the very elite of Saracenic civilization. 
The Abassides were chiefly supported 
by the Turcomans, the wild tribes of 
Khorassan, and the brutal bigots who 
deemed that all refinement was an in- 
novation on the religion of the pro- 
phet. The dethronement of the Om- 
miades in the east was the exile of 
Saracenic civilization to the west; 
Cordova received the spoils of Damas- 
cus. 
«¢ Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers 
of Damascus, better than all the waters 
of Israel,” exclaimed the patriotic 
Syrian, though deliverance from dis- 
ease was promised if he would give 
preference to the Jordan. The exiles 
who fled to Spain retained as strong a 
love for the banks of the Barrady, the 
modern name of these united rivers, 
and the elegies they composed on the 
remembrance of “the river flowing 
between gardens,” as they fondly called 
it, are numerous and affecting. We 
shall translate, as an example, the verses 
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composed by Abd-el-Melek on seeing 
a solitary palm-tree in a garden near 
Seville, which brought to his recollec- 
tion his Syrian home, and the fate of 
his children, whom he had been forced 
to abandon in his hasty flight :— 


Dear palm of my country, I hail thee 
with joy, 

Awakener of thoughts that no time can 
destroy ; 

Like me, thou'rt an exile neglected and 
lone, 

In a land where thy kindred and name 
are unknown. . 


Thou weepest! thou weepest! thy soft 
etals close 

As the eyelids of mourners press’d down 
by their woes ; 

Dost thou dream of thy seed on that 
far distant shore 

Which, woe worth the thought! we 
must visit no more. 


Like to thee, of my lost ones while 
waking I dream, 

As they once grew in beauty by Bar- 
rady’s stream, 

And under my shadow their branches 
outspread, 

By richest soil nurtur’d, by choicest 
dew fed. 


Now orphans deserted, upon them must 
beat 

The storm-wind’s fierce fury, .the sun’s 
scorching heat ; 

To the old parent trunk they in vain 
look for aid, 

Since that has been exil’d they wither 
and fade. 


Before relating the circumstances 
which enabled Abd-er-Rahman to 
establish the Ommiade dynasty in 
Cordova, it will be necessary to give 
a sketch of his previous life, and the 
perilous adventures through which he 
passed from beggary to royalty. In 
doing so we shall chiefly follow his 
own narrative, which is remarkable 
for a dignified simplicity, both in style 
and sentiment, worthy of his noble 
character and_brilliant career. 
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In introducing to the notice of such 
of our readers as may not yet have 
met with it, the compendious publica- 
tion ‘above named, we shall offer our 
remarks, without much pretension toar- 
rangement, as they arise from looking 
into the volumes before us. And as 
the very name and appearance of the 
work is that which first strikes us, be- 
fore welook at it in detail, our thoughts 
are most naturally led to ramble into 
the somewhat wide expanse of the ge- 
neral subject of popular knowledge, 
and the means of extending it. 

Few topics have of late years been 
more prominently called into notice, 
and few more misunderstood, than the 
diffusion of popular instruction, espe- 
cially of a scientific kind. We have 
witnessed an almost countless multi- 
tude of plans, attempts, publications, 
institutions, of every shade and variety 
of character, having this professed 
object in view, and, we may add, 
doubtless, ali of them, in some degree, 
contributing towards it—though none, 
perhaps, to the extent anticipated—and 
this often from being in the first in- 
stance framed on principles but little 
calculated to have the desired results, 
and from the defective nature of their 
very foundation. It has been a com- 
mon fault to look too immediately to 
direct practical results, and to antici- 
pate the advantages of knowledge in 
the details of art, before any solid 
substratum was laid in elementary 
science—to expect a taste for informa- 
tion, before the evils of gross ignorance 
‘were overcome—to look for scientific 
attainments, before the rudiments of 
intellectual cultivation were communi- 
cated. The direct consequence has, 
of course, been, that the enthusiastic 
projectors have been disappointed, 
and their schemes and institutions ex- 
— to the reproach of failure; which 

as afforded a palpable triumph to the 
enemies of improvement, and those 
who, for obvious reasons, dreading the 
enlightenment of the people, rejoice at 


any apparent discomfiture of its advo- 
cates ; whereas, the real source of the 
evil manifestly lay in the want of sound 
principles to begin with. The attempt 
is made to cultivate knowledge with- 
out the requisite preparation of the 
soil: no wonder, then, that the crop 
fails. The minds of the learners are 
stimulated by false expectations—they 
are hurried away by the excitement of 
a splendid, but useless vision, never 
to be realized. The substance is want- 
ing ;—the elements of mental improve- 
ment have not been secured, nor the 
true principle and motive of the ac- 
quisition of knowledge inculcated. 
Such, at least, has been too often the 
case in the instance of the varied 
schemes, whether of actual institutions 
for popular instruction, or of publica- 
tions having the same object in view. 
We have seen the most plausible and 
promising plans and prospectuses put 
forth—sometimes under the sanction 
of eminent names,—but betraying 
defects in the first conception of the 
methods by which the minds of the 
uninstructed can be brought to a gra- 
dual and true apprehension of the 
nature and character of sound mental 
improvement. We have heard decla- 
mations on the advantages of popular 
enlightenment, which have tended to 
nothing but to show its hopelessness, 
if attempted on no better principles 
than those so recommended. We 
have listened to arguments ad nauseam 
on the thread-bare topic, that “ know- 
ledge is power’”"—from those who seem 
to forget that he who engages in the 
ursuit, on that motive, has no true 
ove of knowledge. 

If we are led into such a ———— 
tone of remark on the subject in general, 
the effect of such considerations is but 
to enhance the satisfaction with which 
we can occasionally hail exceptions to 
our observations. In many particular 
instances we can truly say, we see 
ground for far more hopeful anticipa- 
tions. 
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Bat our more immediate concern, 
at present, is with publications having 
the object of popular instruction in 
view. And here, perhaps, the remark 
we have just made may not apply to 
the same extent asin regard to institu- 
tions. The failure of a book is an 
event less regarded than that of a more 
tangible project brought vividly before 
the public eye. Again, a work may 
fail in its immediate effect ; yet still it 
remains in the possession of the reader, 
and may, at an after period, be re- 
eurred to with greater advantage. Its 
instructions, at first found too difficult, 
may be re-considered at leisure,—and 
the difficulties may give way before 
repeated efforts of application. More- 
over, amid the variety of such pro- 
ductions, the student has a far wider 
choice of instructors, and among them 
all can hardly fail to find some one 
suited to his taste and wants. And in 
the combination of reading with oral 
instruction, perhaps the deficiencies 
incidental to each may be in a great 
degree obviated. 

So numerous have been the publica- 
tions of late years, professing the im- 

ortant object of the diffusion of popu- 
ar knowledge, especially in those 
branches which refer to physical science 
and the study of the natural world, 
that the continual appearance of new 
works of this description might excite 
surprise, and even doubt, as to their 
desirableness or utility, did we not 
reflect on the accelerated ratio of the 
increase of the reading population in 
this country. Moreover, the progress 
of science itself demands from time to 
time new statements of the results, 
and improved expositions of its prin- 
pw Every successive production 
of elementary works involves the in- 
troduction of some portion of the in- 
creasing enlightenment of the age. 
Every publication, however humble, 
catches up and assimilates, and sends 
forth in a form better adapted for 
general intellectual nourishment, some 
portion of the floating mass of new 
discovery and varied invention. And, 
though many works may be brought 
out having some general resemblance 
in their features and plan, yet probably 
every one of them has its distinctive 
character more or less clearly marked, 
and with characteristic defects, will 
hardly fail to exhibit some few eluci- 
dations never yet offered—some few 
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results of a higher philosophy, newly 
brought down to the level of common 
capacity, and fitted to the purposes of 
common utility and improvement. 

The art of communicating elemen- 
tary instruction in a popular form, 
adapted to dull comprehensions, and 
capable of exciting interest in minds 
never yet habituated to such inquiries, 
is perhaps one of the most difficult to 
be acquired and practised. It is, 
perhaps equally difficult to the mere 
superficial smatterer, who is himself 
only a very few paces in advance of 
those he has to teach, and to the 
abstruse and secluded philosopher, 
who, absorbed in the views disclosed 
to his own mind, is wholly regardless, 
perhaps habitually incapable, of con- 
templating his subject in the light in 
which it will present itself to inferior 
minds. There is, however, here, as 
in other things, a happy medium, which 
is sometimes attained ;—nay, there are 
cases in which exceptions may be found, 
even to either of the cases just alluded 
to; it does sometimes happen, by a 
rare combination of intellectual quali- 
ties, that a philosopher of the most 
elevated class shall be equally success- 
ful in the popular illustration of his 
science ; it does sometimes again 
occur, that a man incapable of scienti- 
fic abstraction shall be eminently suc- 
cessful in the popular exhibitions of 
the lecture-room, or the composition 
of a popular treatise. But these are 
rare cases ; and the safest as well as 
most generally desirable qualifications 
in a popular lecturer or writer on the 
elements of science, will lie somewhere 
mid-way, and will, certainly, be most 
effectually possessed in the union of a 
perfectly distinct, solid, and compre- 
hensive knowledge of the principles of 
science, with an equally ion discern- 
ment of the need and capacities of the 
learners in the communication of such 
knowledge, and the power of adapting 
himself to them. 

A man who has never prosecuted a 
single original investigation, may be 
most amply qualified in the first re- 
spect; but no one who has not ex- 
tended his studies, and his own obser- 
vations and reflections far beyond the 
mere technical routine of his parti- 
cular science, can ever succeed in 
the second. Here it is, accordingly, 
that the greater number of popular, 
or would-be popular, writers on science 
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fail. Experience, in this respect, may 
do much; but it can never do all. 
The art of communicating knowledge 
is essentially distinct from the art of ac- 
quiring it: and it is equally difficult to 
lay down fixed general rules for either. 
But a man who has had experience, 
and possesses the capacity to turn it 
to account, will be the most likely to 
succeed; a method of instruction, or 
a:course of illustration, which has been 
found successful with a body of pupils, 
a. confidently looked to as likely 
to be successful when transferred to 
the pages of an elementary work. 
If our previous remarks appear to 
ply chiefly to instruction offered to 
the great mass of the comparatively 
uneducated classes, what we are at 
present observing refers equally to 
suchinstruction communicated to insti- 
tutions, and by publications, of a pro- 
fessedly higher grade also. And in 
this respect we must further remark, 
that, notwithstanding the acknow- 
ledged importance and high value of 
physical science, in all its various bear- 
ings, theoretical and practical, it is 
remarkable how little is done among 
us towards the actual recognition of 
its claims, as a branch of elementary, 
or even of higher education. In the 
few institutions, whether for primary 
or more advanced instruction, in which 
it is insisted on as an integrant part 
of the course and system, it is odieds 
far from being recognised to the ex- 
tent, or in the exact character, which 
its high claims would seem reasonably 
to demand. In the great majority 
of instances, it is almost exclusively in 
those schools which are devoted to the 
preparation for a particular profession, 
that physical science can be said really 
to form a fundamental part of the 
scheme of teaching. Asa portion of a 
meral and liberal education, it is 
ly ever thought necessary to make it 
compulsory :—the only attention given 
to it in most of our highest semi- 
naries of learning, is purely volun- 
tary. Yet we can perceive no sub- 
stantial reason why the elements of 
these sciences should not be made 
essential requisites, at least as univer- 
sally as the Greek and Latin lan- 


guages. 
hat the higher branches of these 
sciences involve abstruse and difficult 
‘investigations, is surely no argument 
@gainst the introduction of a luminous 
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. exposition of their elementary pritci- 


ples; which, grounded on the most 
simple truths of geometry and arith. 
metic, may be made very tolerably 
intelligible, even to persons unac- 
quainted with any more than the mere 
alphabet of mathematics. And the 
acquisition of a sufficient amount of 
mathematical knowledge, both geome- 
trical and analytical, for the purpose 
of satisfactorily illustrating and demon- 
strating the main theorems of physics, 
is, we are persuaded, a matter of far 
greater facility than is often imagined, 
We believe, in a word, that nothing 
has done more to discourage and hin- 
der the spread of sound physical 
science, than an unfounded apprehen- 
sion of the great difficulties which 
must be encountered in studying the 
elements of mathematics as an essen- 
tial preliminary ; and this idea again 
has mainly prevailed, we feel sure, from 
the unnecessarily repulsive form in 
which those elements have been com- 
monly presented to the learner. 

We believe that the compass into 
which it would be possible to reduce 
a course of mathematics, commencing 
from the very outset, up to all that 
is essentially requisite for the inves- 
tigation of the chief theorems of phy- 
sical science, would be so short, as to 
surprise many who have no ideas on 
the subject beyond what are furnished 
by witnessing the ordinary process of 
years perhaps engaged in learning 
Euclid by rote, and solving a countless 
number of unvarying conundrums, 
called problems, in simple and quad- 
ratic equations. Indeed, a short course 
of the kind we allude to, was actually 
published by the late Dr. Young; and 
though not in the easiest or best form, 
nor on a plan altogether suited to the 
present state of science, yet it may 
afford a suggestion perhaps for a 
similar attempt upon an improved 
plan, at the present day, which would 
certainly, if conducted with moderate 
skill, lead to a very valuable addition 
to the means and encouragements for 
the promotion of sound physical study 
as a branch of education. But we 
ought to regard the study of physical 
science (considered as a branch of 
education) more especially in con- 
nexion with the universal logie of 
induction. The study will always be 
incomplete, or rather defective in its 
foundation, if diligent attention be not 
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paid to the principles of reasoning on 
which we proceed throughout; to 
those enlarged views of the grounds 
and laws of belief, which are the real 
security of all certain and definite 
knowledge, and by which we discrimi- 
nate the real advance in genuine phi- 
losophy from the mere dreams of gra- 
tuitous speculation. It is remarkable 
how little conception is generally en- 
tertained of the existence of any such 
line of distinction ;—how prone the 
great mass, even of educated persons, 
are to confound, under one common 
category, the wildest reveries of Pla- 
tonism, the subtleties of the middle- 
age. scholasticism, or of the modern 
mysticism—with the sober deductions 
of the schools of Copernicus and 
Galileo—the rigorous conclusions of 
& Newton or a Laplace, a Lavoisier 
ora Cuvier. It is all alike to them phi- 
losophy, and often viewed altogether 
as little better than one common de- 
velopment of human caprice and pre- 
sumption. And how is it to be other- 
wise, so long as our existing systems 
of education, even of the highest pre- 
tensions, include no provision for a 
more sound and discriminating study 
of the metaphysics of natural science— 
a more distinct apprehension of the 
peculiar function and value of the 
inductive principle? Such was the 
complaint emphatically put forth by 
Bacon, in his remarks on the “ Defects 
of Universities” in the “ Advance- 
ment of learning.” And it has been 
also powerfully dwelt upon by Sir 
J. Herschel, in a small pamphlet en- 
titled, ‘“* Views of Scientific and Gene- 
ral Education,” &c., written on the 
institution of the South African Col- 
lege, and originally addressed to its 
promoters. e cannot, however, 
omit to observe, that much has been 
done (as far as publication can effect 
the object, ) by the “ Philosophy of the 
‘Inductive Sciences,” of Dr. Whewell ; 
while the precise topic of the na- 
ture of inductive reasoning has been 
more specially elucidated in Professor 
Powell's “ Connexion of Natural and 
Divine Truth.” 

We have been led into this general 
disquisition from reflections excited in 
our minds on looking over the series 
of volumes, whose title is affixed 
to this article. They are produc- 
tions having for their express ob- 
ject the diffusion of a sound and exact 
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elementary knowledge of the- mairi 
branches of natural science. They 
are designed for all classes of begin- 
ners, whether of one grade or another ; 
they are intended to be alike available 
to the more humble seeker after in- 
struction, who may peruse them upon 
his contribution of his weekly pence, 
in the unpretending reading-room of 
the Mechanics Institute in an obscure 
country town; or to the young in- 
quirer, who, with greater advantages 
and leisure, is devoting his opening 
faculties to the happy task of at once 
enjoying gratifications of the purest 
kind, and at the same time exercisin 
and invigorating those faculties, at 
enlarging their capacity for such en- 
joyment to a higher and increasing, 
and as yet unconceived extent. 

Of the general design and arrange- 
ment of this work we obtain an outline 
in a very brief prospectus, which is 
prefixed to the first portion of the 
series, of which as yet only five parts 
have appeared. The work commenced 
under the auspices of “The Society 
for the Promotion of Popular Instrue- 
tion.” The general design includes: 
Mathematico-physical Sciences in three 
volumes ; Chemistry, Mineralogy, and 
Geology, two volumes; Physiology 
and Natural History, four volumes. 
Of these departments the second has 
not yet been entered upon; two vo- 
lumes of the first, and three of the 
last division have appeared; and the 
distinguishing feature is, that the 
whole is not only edited, but actually 
written by one individual, Dr. Car- 
penter, whose name is appended in 
print only to two of the volumes. It 
is also proposed to conclude the whole 
with a volume on natural theology. 
From the author’s well-known attain- 
ments in the physiological sciences, 
it was to be expected that those 
branches would assume in such a work 
a peculiar, but we do not think too 
high a prominence. Each of the 
small volumes contains one subject 
complete, (except the Physiology of 
Animals, of which only the first part 
has appeared,) and is illustrated by a 
great number of wood-cuts—both re- 
presentations of objects and diagrams 
—for the most part very creditably, 
and in some instances very elegantl 
executed. The typography is we 


condensed, without being too much 
crowded—a common fault in the cheap 
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ublications of the day ; and the whole 
got up in a very neat and attractive 
form. 
We have often been led to observe 
in compendiums of knowledge, con- 
sisting of articles contributed by a va- 
riety of persons, perhaps of very dissi- 
milar views, talent, and capabilities 
for elementary writing, an inequality, 
a disproportionateness, a want of 
unity of design, purpose, and subordi- 
nation of parts in the grand scheme— 
sometimes even discrepancies and con- 
tradictions, arising almost unavoidably 
out of those differences existing in the 
sources from which they are supplied. 
It has often, senentineh » occurred to 
us that great advantages might attend 
the adoption of a plan in which one 
mind might pervade the whole; and 
such advantages, we think, are in the 
work before us. 

Again, we have remarked above the 
true test afforded by experience in 
actual teaching to guide the writer in his 
style of illustration. This advantage, 
we learn from the prefatory notice, has 
been extensively enjoyed by the author 
of the present work: so that we look 
with much confidence to the suitable- 
ness of his style of explanation to the 
apprehensions of learners. 


he great principles of General 


Mechanics form the basis of all appli- 
cation of mathematics to physical sub- 
jeets. Whenever we have to consider 
phenomena so as to reduce them to 
that exact view in which the results 
are capable of being measured or cal- 
culated, then, immediately or ulti- 
mately, we must resolve the whole 
into some law of motion, or of that de- 
struction of. motion which arises from 
counteraction, producing rest or equi- 
librium. Whenever we arrive at such 
a stage of investigation, then we are 
in the way to the discovery of the me- 
chanical causes which may be in ope- 
ration. This principle pervades the 
whole circle o Mathematico-physical 
Science.. Hence, the vital importance 
in a scientific education of impressing 
firmly on the mind, in the first in- 
stance, those clear conceptions and 
exact modes of analysis, which shall 
form the basis of a sound and secure 
application of such methods to the ex- 
imental facts which observation 
a sm before us in particular cases. 
Accordingly, to this material branch 
we find proportionate attention paid 
in the compendium now before us; 
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the author has, we think, ably and 
satisfactorily elucidated the great prin- 
ciples of statics and dynamics, in such 
a way as to render them perfectly in- 
telligible to a person possessing only 
the most rudimentary knowledge of 
geometry. 

The present work does not profess 
to introduce mathematical investiga- 
tions beyond those which are of the 
most perfectly simple elementary kind, 
or rather, we should perhaps say, that 
the author explains generally the na- 
ture of the truths or constructions re- 
ferred to, without going into the de- 
tails of them, or pursuing the train of 
demonstration. -In fact, a considera- 
ble range of the truths of physical 
science are eminently capable of.a very 
satisfactory kind of elucidation, with- 
out any larger infusion of mathematics 
than we have mentioned; and in this 
species of illustration we think the 
author has been eminently successful 
wherever we have followed it up. 
We would select as specimens the 
clear way in which he leads the stu- 
dent on by mere arithmetic to the 
somewhat difficult conceptions of the 
velocities of falling bodies under the 
influence of a constant force, like that 
of gravitation at the earth’s surface.— 
Part iii. chap. viii. And again, the 
gradual development out of its simple 
elements of those successive composi- 
tions of forces, which explain the fun- 
damental theorem of central forces, 
—Ibid. p. 131. 

The attraction of gravitation, as 
evinced in the simple case of the earth 
and bodies near its surface, is one on 
which it is peculiarly necessary for 
the learner to acquire distinct ideas in 
the first instance ; and it is, we think, 
very ably explained in chap. iii.: the 
decrease of the force as the square of 
the distance increases, is very fami- 
-_ illustrated, and the description 
of the principle of experiments for de- 
termining the density of the earth 
(than which, perhaps, few results ap- 
pear more astonishing to a person who 

as not attended to these subjects) is 
at once concise and luminous. We 
extract the passage as a good speci- 
men of our author’s mode of illustra- 
tion, presuming that the word “ bulk” 
is here used for mass, or quantity of 
matter :— 


“* The powerful. attraction which the 
earth, in consequence of its vast bulk, 
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has for all bodies upon its surface, pre- 
vents us from perceiving, under ordinary 
circumstances at least, the attraction 
which they have for each other; and 
yet this exists in a degree exactly pro- 
portionate to their respective bulks. If 
two balls of lead were placed at a little 
distance on a smooth surface, they would 
have exactly the same tendency to move 
towards each other, as if they were 
not attracted by the earth; but this 
tendency is prevented by the friction 
which would be produced if they were to 
begin to roll, and which their mutual 
attraction is not sufficient to overcome. 
Or if they were suspended by strings 
from the ceiling of a room, they could 
not approach each other without moving 
out of the line in which the earth’s at- 
traction causes them to hang ; and this 
attraction their mutual attraction is not 
powerful enough to overcome. But 
when two bodies are floating on a liquid, 
there is no obstacle but the resistance 
of the liquid to prevent their mutual 
attraction from bringing them together ; 
and accordingly we see two floatin 
bodies attracted into contact with eac 
other, when they have been brought 
sufficiently near for their mutual attrac- 
tion to overcome that resistance. It has 
been determined by accurate observa- 
tion, that a phemiivtion suspended in the 
neighbourhood of a lofty mountain, does 
not hang in a direction quite perpendicu- 
lar, but is drawn a little to one side by 
the attraction of the mountain. But as 
the greatest mountain upon the earth’s 
surface is little more than the sirty- 
millionth part of its bulk, its attraction 
for the lead ball must evidently be very 
trifling, compared with that which the 
earth has for the same solid; and con- 
sequently the deviation of the plummet 
will be very small. 

“The attraction of solid bodies for 
each other may be shown, however, by 
balancing a small mass in such a manner 
that it may be moved by the slightest 
influence; and then bringing another 
mass into its neighbourhood.. Thus, if 
we suspend two equal balls of lead from 
the opposite extremities of a slender bar 
of wood, and suspend this at its centre 
by a very fine wire, the only force re- 
quired to move the balls will be that 
which suffices to produce a slight twist- 
ing of the wire that suspends the rod. 
Now if a large mass of lead be brought 
into the neighbourhood of each ball, (the 
rod having been previously hanging at 
rest,) its attraction will cause fhe rod to 
turn round, until the small balls havecome 
into the same line with the large masses. 
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If the masses be now moved a little fur- 
ther, the balls will follow them ; twisting 
the wire, from which the rod is sus- 
pended, still more. Now, as the force 
which is required to produce any amount 
of alteration in the position of the rod 
can be ascertained in another way, the 
actual amount of the attraction which 
the masses exercise over the balls may 
be determined; and this may be com- 
pared with the attractive influence which 
the earth has over them. From the 
knowledge of these facts, the quantity of 
matter in the earth may be compared 
with that in the masses of lead; or the 
weight of the earth is just as much 
greater than that of the masses of lead, 
as the force with which it attracts the 
balls exceeds that with which the masses 
attract See, allowance being 
made for their difference in distance. 
When the actual weight of the earth is 
known, we may estimate its density as 
compared with water; since we may 
easily calculate the weight of a globe of 
water of equal size. And from the 
weight and density of the earth, that of 
other planets and of the sun may be as- 
certained. 

“* This experiment is known as that of 
Cavendish, by whom it was first devised. 
In order to perform it accurately, very 
great care is necessary to prevent 
various sources of error. Thus, the rod 
and balls must be enclosed in a case, so 
contrived as to prevent. their motions 
from being affected by currents of air; 
and the whole apparatus must be en- 
closed in a room which has a uniform 
temperature, and in which there are no 
other openings than those absolutely 
necessary for making the observations. 
The necessity for these precautions is 
evident from the fact mentioned by Mr. 
Baily, (under whose direction the ex- 
periment has lately been repeated, ) that 
the slightest change of temperature on 
one side of the case in which the rod and 
balls were suspended, would produce an 
immediate effect upon them. The aver- 
age result of 2004 oxpernnae lately 
made, is that the weight of the earth is 
about 53 times as great as that of a 
globe of water of the same bulk.* Thus, 
we may regard the apparatus of Caven- 
dish as a scale in which the earth, sun, 
moon, and planets have been weighed," 


The whole subject of practical me- 
chanics is explained by means of well- 
selected examples. The chapter on 
the centre of gravity, on framework, 
roofs, domes, &c., is admirably illus- 


* Philosophical Magazine, August 1842. 
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trated; and the construction of arches, 
with the peculiar causes of instability, 
and the tendency to break in portions, 
are very clearly treated. e me 
notice, en passant, that in the wood- 
cut, page 104, the artist has drawn the 
voussoirs of an incorrect form—but 
nothing in the text depends upon it; 
but the wood-cuts are in general emi- 
nently well drawn, for the purpose of 
eonveying a clear notion of the ar- 
rangement and action of the different 
arts: a matter of no small difficulty 
in some cases, as the artistic skill is 
not always found in combination with 
the requisite mechanical knowledge, 
and vice versd. We would select as 
good examples, the mill (Part iii. p. 
262), and the works of the watch 
(Partiv. p. 330). The latest improve- 
ments are carefully introduced. We 
may instance the ingenious combina- 
tion of pulleys due to Mr. Moore 
(Part iii. p. 282), and the most recent 
improvement in chronometers (Part 
iv. p. 351). 

But no sound knowledge of mecha- 
nical improvements can be expected 
without a clear conception of the first 
principles on which any application of 
forces can be made. Our author ex- 


presses well the general view of the 
nature of all the mechanical powers, as 
follows :— 


** Now there is no power in any ma- 
chinery of creating force ; it can only 
apply, in a more advantageous manner, 
the force by which it is itself moved. 
This will be easily understood, from 
what has been formerly stated (chap, 
vi.) of the tendency of all matter to 
remain in the state in which it may be 
at any given time. Thus, a machine at 
rest remains at rest until it is moved by 
a power applied to it; and when in 
motion it would remain in motion, if it 
were not for friction and the resistance 
of the air, until stopped by a force equal 
or superior to that first applied. Any 
inferior force will be overcome by it; 
and thus the power first communicated 
may be applied to any operations which 
only require this. A steam-engine, for 
instance, is a machine contrived for the 
purpose of advantageously applying to 
use the power communicated by the ex- 
pansive force of steam; but it can itself 
create no power, and remains inactive 
until steam is forced into it from the 
boiler. ‘Now, in machines of some kinds, 
a great power slowly applied is employed 
to effect a number of operations which 


must be performed very quickly; this we 
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see, for example, in a mill for spinning 
cotton or silk, of which the spinning-reels 
are turned round many hundred times, 
whilst the axle worked by the steam. 
engine turns only once. But we should 
find that we might stop any one of these 
reels by the touch of the finger, so little 
is the power applied toit ; whilst no force 
that we could employ could offer the 
least resistance to the motion of the 
steam-engine. Or, to take a more 
familiar instance, in the movement of a 
watch, the power communicated by the 
mainspring is applied to a train of 
wheels, and produces a much more rapid 
movement in the balance and the wheel 
which acts upon it; but we find the 
mage with which they move to be far 
ess than that of the mainspring, since 
the slighest touch of the finger will 
check their revolution, whilst the wind. 
ing-up of the mainspring requires a 
far greater force. ence we see that 
what is gained in velocity is lost in power. 
The converse—that what is gained in 
power is lost in velocity—is also true ; 
and of this we may find numerous in. 
stances, in which machines are so con-~ 
structed as to concentrate (so to speak) 
the a applied to them, so that it is 
rendered sufficient to overcome a far 
greater obstacle than before, but does 
this much less rapidly. Thus, by a 
system of pulleys or a windlass, we see 
a man raising a weight many times 
greater than he could lift without their 
assistance; but whilst his arms move 
through a considerable space in pulling 
the rope of the pulleys, or in turning 
the windlass, the weight rises in a far 
smaller degree.” 


Of all branches of science, at once 
the most sublime and abstruse, and yet 
capable of being the most eminently 
popular, is astronomy. Accordingly, 
on few branches have there been from 
time to time produced a greater num- 
ber of popular introductions, or com- 
pendiums, of very various degrees of 
merit. A good arrangement is every 
thing in elementary teaching. The 
true logic of instruction, if we may 
adopt such a phrase, consists in the 
due adjustment of step to step in the 
process of the acquisition of ideas ; the 
building up of course upon course in 
the masonry of the intellectual edifice: 
and the method of teaching is success- 
ful or not, according as those steps 
and stages are really placed in their 
natural order and connection or not. 
In astronomy we see this peculiarly 
exemplified— the connection between 


“wiiat we actually witness in the heavens, 
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and what science teaches to be its real 
nature, is remote, and requires more 
intermediate links to explain it. Hence, 
the successful inculcation of these 
truths depends upon a clear analysis 
being presented in the first instance of 
the actual observable phenomena pre- 
sented by the heavenly bodies, so that 
the student shall be gradually led on 
from the seen to the unseen — from 
what is observed to what may be known ; 
from the apparently irregular and com- 
plicated motions of the planets among 
the fixed stars, traced from night to 
night, and from month to month, to 
the real regularity of those motions 
in orbits about the sun. Thus the 
nature and fixed positions of the stars 
is the first object of attention, as the 
seale to which all the other motions 
are referred, and by which they are 
measured. Then the apparent motions 
of the planets among them, as seen 
from the earth, itself in motion, are 
reduced to order and simplicity ; the 
apparent retrogradations and stationary 
points are shown to be the simple con- 
sequences of the combined motions of 
the earth, and the luminaries observed. 
In the work before us this course is 
ably followed; and the illustration of 
heliocentric compared with the geocen- 
tric motions of a planet (p. iv. p. 449) 
in particular, is clearer than we re- 
member to have seen in any elementary 
work. Nor can we omit to allude to 
the valuable and philosophic moral 
inferences, or application by analogy, 
from the writings of Hartley, which 
are so appropriately introduced. 


‘* A more striking analogy has scarcely 
ever, perhaps, been pointed out, between 
the changes in the world of matter and 
in the world of mind, than that which 
the profound and excellent Hartley has 
suggested, between the movements of 
the solar system, as viewed by the ter- 
restrial astronomer, and the operation 
of God’s moral government, as it mani- 
fests itself to our present imperfect ob- 
servation. There is no thinking per- 
son, it may probably be affirmed, who 
has not at some time or other found it 
difficult to reconcile with his idea of the 
infinite benevolence of the Deity, the 

ain, guilt, and wretchedness, which 

e sees in the world around him ;—who 
has not felt disposed to murmur or re- 
pine at the dispensations of Providence, 
as they affect himself, or those in whom 
he feels the deepest interest ;—or who 
has not experienced some despondency, 
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when the best-laid schemes (as they 
appeared), designated by motives of 
pure benevolence, to promote the wel. 
fare of the human race, have proved 
abortive, and the social condition of the 
world has appeared rather to be retro- 
grading than progressing. Those who 
have learned, by the study of astronomy, 
how from a perplexing and imperfect, 
because a distorted view, a system re- 
plete with beauty and harmony may be 
discovered, simply by placing ourselves 
in its centre, and viewing every moye- 
ment as it would be there seen, should 
attempt to carry the same idea into 
their contemplations of the more obscure 
and difficult scheme of God’s moral 
government. ‘ We ought,’ as Hartley 
finely observes, ‘ to suppose ourselves 
in the centre of the oo ; and to try, 
as far as we are able, to reduce all 
apparent retrogradations to real pro- 
gressions.’ 

** And those who have most calmly 
watched, and most quietly waited, for 
the appointments of Providence, have 
testified most abundantly that such is 
the actual result of experience,—that 
out of darkness has shone marvellous 
light,—that out of perplexity a straight 
path has been revealed,—that out of the 
guilt or misery of the few have arisen 
the elements of happiness to many,— 
and that out of the apparent retrogra. 
dations in the condition of mankind, 
have sprung the elements of its most 
rapid progressions. By dwelling on 
such views, the mind becomes habituated 
to them; and that entire conviction of 
the perfect benevolence of the Deity is 
obtained, which leads to an implicit re- 
liance on his paternal goodness, even in 
the seasons of greatest darkness and 
despondency. ‘And thus,’ continues 
Hartley, ‘all difficulties relating to the 
Divine attributes will be taken away; 
God will be infinitely powerful, knowing, 
and good, in the most absolute sense, if 
we consider things as they appear to 
Him. It is the greatest satisfaction te 
the mind, thus to approximate to its 
first conceptions concerning the Divine 
goodness, and to answer that endless 
question,—why not less misery and more 
happiness ?— in a language which is 
plainly analogous to all other authentie 
language, though it cannot yet be felt 
by us, on account of our present imper- 
fection, and of the mixture of our good 
with evil.’ 

** The same idea may be carried out 
in the formation of our own rules of 
conduct. * With respect to benevolence, 
or the love of our neighbour,’ says Hart- 
ley, ‘it may be observed that this can 
never be free from ‘selfishness, ‘till we 
take our stand in the Divine’ Nature; 
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and view every thing from thence, and 
in the relation which it bears to God. 
If the relation which it bears to our- 
selves be made the point of view, our 
prospect must be narrow, and the ap- 
pearance of what we see, distorted.’” 


The very curious properties, called 
by their discoverer, Dutrochet, endos- 
mose and erosmose, are very clearly 
explained by our author in the treatise 
on Vegetable Phisiology, p. 83. It is 
well known that at first this sort of 
effect was ascribed to some peculiar 
function of organised structures ; but 
the progress of research has led to dis- 
tinct proofs, (on which Dr. C. dwells) 
that it is not due to any modification 
of vital force. It has been further 
attempted to reduce the whole to sim- 

le mechanical action, and to explain 
it on the single principle of capillary 
attraction : to this view Dr. C. inclines, 
and has alluded to it both in the place 
just referred to, and also in the Me- 
chanical Philosophy, p. 22. The ex- 

lanation certainly seems satisfactory ; 
but we are hardly aware whether it 
can be regarded as entirely conclusive, 
or as comprehending all the peculiari- 
ties of the action developed in particu- 
lar cases. There can, however, exist 
no doubt that capillary forces must 
contribute largely to producing the 
phenomena. 

The whole subject of capillary at- 
traction is very ably, though simply, 
treated in the last named treatise, (p. 
20, &c.) Some simple experimental 
illustrations are well described, (p. 
21,) as well as the curious modification 
of this power, by which, from the 
supposed adhesion of a small stratum 
of air, a fine needle is made to swim 
on water. Such at least is the expla- 
nation now sanctioned by some of the 
best authorities, and which our author, 
we think very justly, adopts. 

When we turn to that portion of 
the series which includes physiology 
both animal and vegetable, and the 
general view of the history of organic 
nature, we may fairly say (without 
disparagement to the other parts of 
the work) that the author is in his 
more proper element; and, without 
pretending to follow him into all the 
various and highly interesting details 
which this portion of science affords 
in such rich abundance, we will merely 
express our general conviction of the 


clearness and familiarity with which 
these topics are explained, aided, we 
must add, in no slight degree, by the 
eminently beautiful, though unpre- 
tending, wood-cuts with which this 
portion of the work is, as might be 
expected, copiously illustrated. The 
details, for example, of the interior 
anatomy of the different classes of 
animals are so clearly disclosed, that the 
eye instantly recognises the analogous 
parts in each, and forms a distinct 
conception of their arrangement. 

No subject connected with physi- 
ology can come home with more imme- 
diate interest to every one than that 
which refers to the process of nutri- 
tion; including both the study of the 
substances from which it is obtained, 
and the process by which it is effected. 
The different substances used for food, 
whether by man or the inferior ani- 
mals, are derived mainly from the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, though 
in some few instances auxiliaries are 
found even among minerals. Chemical 
analysis has shown that vegetable tis- 
sues are made up of three ingredients, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon. Of 
this analysis an ample account is to be 
found in the treatise of Vegetable 
Physiology (Chap. vi.) The pro- 
portions in which these elements are 
combined in all vegetable tissues are 
nearly the same as in starch, gum, and 
sugar, which are therefore taken as a 
kind of standard of comparison; and 
into which the others may, for the 
most part, be converted. Butin other 
parts of vegetables other substances 
exist of a kind analogous to the fat of 
animals: these contain the same ele- 
ments, but in different proportions. 
The former class are called saccharine, 
the latter oleaginous. 

Besides, these, however, most vege- 
tables contain more or less of another 
class of compounds containing the 
four elements, oxygen, hydrogen, 
carbon, and azote or nitrogen. These 
exist almost exclusively in the seeds, 
and in especial abundance in grain and 
leguminous seeds, This class is termed 
albuminous, since their composition is 
the same with that of the albumen in 
animals. There is, moreover, another 
kind of animal compounds in which 
the proportions of the four elements 
differ from the last, and which form a 
fourth class called gelatinous. The 
two last classes differ from the ,two 
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first, then, in being nitrogenised or « After having remained in this condition 


azotised. 

These last, even in vegetables, being 
identical in composition with the 
animal tissues, can be applied directly 
in the form of nutriment; the former 
must undergo certain changes to do 
so, or are employed for other purposes 
in the animal economy. 

Now it is found that (generally 
speaking) the saccharine and oleagi- 
nous groups of elementary substances 
alone will not long support life in the 
higher orders of animals. These, 
however, are the elements which sup- 
ply materials for the process of respi- 
ration, that is, they combine with the 
oxygen of the atmosphere, and the 
combustion which thus takes place 

enerates the supply of animal heat. 

he albuminous group, on the other 
hand, is that which supplies directly 
the very materials of the animal struc- 
ture to repair the waste continually 
going on in the body, being composed 
of precisely the same elements, whe- 
ther derived from animal food or from 
the grain or seed of vegetables. It is 
truly remarkable that the only natural 
compound affording food in which in- 
gredients from the three classes, gela- 
tinous, albuminous, and saccharine, 
are combined, is milk. The gelati- 
nous matter which enters so largely 
into the structure of the animal body, 
it appears may be formed out of the 
albuminous portion; but gelatinous 
food, though it will afford nutriment 
to the gelatinous pieces of the body, 
will not do so to the albuminous, or in 
other words is not reconvertible into 
albumen: hence such articles of food 
as those soups, jellies, &c., which are 
composed chiefly of gelatine, will not 
alone support life for any length of 
time, but must be combined with other 
kinds containing albumen. 

This brief sketch will introduce our 
readers to the following view of the 
actual results of the nutritive economy 
of animals, so well expressed by our 
author. 


“The nutrition of the carnivorous 
races may, then, be thus described. 
The bodies of the animals upon which 
they feed contain flesh, fat, &c., in 
nearly the same proportion as their 
own; and all, or nearly all, the aliment 
they consume,-goes to supply the waste 
in the fabric of their own bodies, being 
convertedjinto its various forms of tissue. 
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for a certain time, varying according to 
the use that is made of them, these 
tissues undergo another metamorphosis, 
which ends in restoring them to the 
condition of inorganic matter; and thus 
give back to the mineral world the ma- 
terials which were drawn from it by 

lants. Of these materials, part are 

urned off, as it were, within the body, 
by union with the oxygen of the air, 
taken in through the lungs; and they 
are discharged from these organs in the 
form of carbonic acid and water; the 
remainder are carried off in the liquid 
form by other channels. Hence we may 
briefly express the destination of their 
food in the following manner :— 


Carbonic 
facia and 
Food ‘| 3 thrown off 
sisting of | 5 respira- 
albumen, Living =. ae 
fibrin,and 3 {organi phosed Ureaand 
other azo- | 2 | tissue; into biliary 
tisedcom- | 3 acc. 
pounds, - thrown off 
by other 
excretions, 


“ But in regard to the herbivorous 
animals, the case is different. They 
perspire much more abundantly, and 
their temperature is thus continually 
kept down (chap. viii.). They conse- 
quently require a more active combus- 
tion, to develope sufficient bodily heat ; 
and the materials for this are supplied, 
as we have seen, by the non-azotised 
portions of their food, rather than by 
the metamorphosis of their own tissues, 
which takes place with much less rapi- 
dity than in the carnivorous tribes. 
Hence we may thus express the desti- 
nation of this part of their food ; that of 
the azotised matter, here much smaller 
in amount, will be the same as in the 
preceding case. 
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The proportion of the food deposited 
as fat will depend in part upon the 
surplus which remains, after the neces- 
sary supply of materials has been 
afforded to the respiratory process. 
Hence, the same quantity of food being 
taken, the quantity of fat will be in- 
creased by causes that check the per- 
spiration, and otherwise prevent the 
temperature of the body from being 
lowered, so that there is need of less 
combustion within the body to keep 
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uP its heat. This is consistent with 
e teachings of experience respectin 
the fattening of cattle; for it is we 
known that this may be accomplished 
much sooner, if the animals are shut up 
in a warm dwelling and are covered 
with clothes, than if they are freely ex- 
posed in the open air. 

** Now the condition of man may be 
regarded as intermediate between these 
two extremes. The construction of his 
digestive apparatus, as well as his own 
instinctive propensities, point to a mixed 
diet as that which is best suited to his 
wants. It does not appear that a diet 
composed of ordinary vegetables only, 
is favourable to the full development of 
either his bodily or his mental powers ; 
but this cannot be said in regard to a 
diet of which bread is the chief ingre- 
dient, since the gluten it contains ap- 
pears to be as well adapted for the 
‘nutrition of the animal tissues, as does 
the flesh of animals. On the other hand, 
a diet composed of animal flesh alone is 
the least economical that can be con- 
ceived : for, since the greatest demand 
for food is created in him (taking a man 
of average habits in regard to activity 
and the climate he inhabits), by the ne- 
cessity for a supply of carbon and hy- 
drogen to support his respiration, this 
want may be most advantageously ful- 
filled by the employment of a certain 
quaity of non-azotised food, in which 
these ingredients predominate. Thus 
it has been calculated, that, since fifteen 
pounds of flesh contain no more carbon 
than four pounds of starch, a savage 
with one animal and an equal weight of 
starch, could support life for the same 
length of time during which another 
restricted to animal food would require 
five such animals, in order to procure 
the carbon necessary for respiration. 
Hence we see the immense advantage as 
to economy of food, which a fixed agri- 
cultural population possesses over the 
wandering tribes of hunters which still 
people a large part both of the old and 
new continents. 

“The mixture of the azotised and 
non-azotised compounds (gluten and 
starch), that exists in wheat flour, seems 
to be just that which is most useful to 
man; and hence we see the explanation 
of the fact, that, from very early ages, 
bread has been regarded as the ‘ staff of 
life.’ In regard to the nutritious pro- 

rties of different articles of vegetable 

, these may be generally measured 
by the proportion of azote they contain, 
which is in almost every instance less 
than that which exists in good wheat- 
flour. But it must not be forgotten that, 
owing to the varieties of constitution 
which have been pointed out among 
different animals, the power of parti- 


cular substances to nourish man and 
cattle is not the same—the bow re- 
uiring a larger proportion of the sac- 
p vein and oleaginous compounds than 
is beneficial to him—especially when it 
is an object to cause a large quantity of 
fatty matter to be deposited in their 
tissues, or to be excretedin milk. Thus 
potatoes are found to increase the pro- 
portion of butter in the milk of a cow 
that feeds upon them ; their starch being 
robably converted into fatty matter. 
t has been also shown by recent experi- 
ments, that the proportion of butter in 
the milk of a cow allowed to feed during 
the day in a pasture, and shut up at 
night in a warm stall, was much greater 
in the morning milk than in the evening 
—the former containing 5°6 parts of but- 
ter in 100, and the latter only 3°7 parts. 
This was evidently due to the diminished 
demand for the materials for respiration 
during the night, when the body was at 
rest and the skin kept warm. The ex- 
periment was then tried, of keeping the 
cow in a shed during the day, and feed- 
ing her with the same grass; and the 
proportion of butter in her evening milk 
then rose to 5:1 parts in 100, But this 
plan diminished the proportion of casein 
or cheesy matter in the milk, which was 
increased again by allowing the cow to 
pasture in the open field. Hence it ap- 
ars that stall-feeding is most favoura- 
le to the production of butter, and pas- 
turing to that of cheese. 

‘* These principles should be kept in 
view in regulating the diet of individuals, 
especially in certain disordered states of 
the constitution, which require to be 
treated by strict attention to diet. Thus 
there are some persons who have a re- 
markable tendency to the deposition of 
fat ; and others in whom there is a mor- 
bid (or diseased) production of sugar 
in the body, which is carried off by the 
urine. In these cases, the diet should 
be so regulated as to contain the least 
possible quantity of the saecharine or 
oleaginous principles; the food being 
made to consist entirely of animal flesh, 
with a very small quantity of bread— 
or still better, with bread from which 
the greater part of the starch has been 
removed. n the other hand, there is 
a state of the system, known as that in 
which gout and gravel are liable to 
occur, in which there seems to be an 
excess of azotised matter: and the diet 
of such persons should be so regulated, 
that very little or no animal flesh should 
be employed as food, the aliment being 
made to consist almost exclusively of 
farinaceous (starchy) substances, such 
as rice, potatoes,” &c. 


Botany, and the physiology of plants, 
are subjects which deservedly occupy 
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a considerable space in the plan before * 


us. The choice between the Linnzan 
and the natural system of arrange- 
ment, is perhaps, at the present day, 
less a matter of dispute than it was 
some time since, because the different 
objects aimed at are now more gene- 
rally understood, and the two systems 
are not therefore regarded in the light 
of rivals. They have been well com- 
pared by an eminent botanist to an al- 
phabetical, as compared with a classed 
catalogue: the one eminently useful 
for reference ; the other for giving us 
a real view of the objects collected. 
In the Linnzan system a small num- 
ber of characters, chiefly the number 
of stamens and pistils, are taken as the 
standard; and the whole vegetable 
kingdom is distributed under classes 
and orders, according to the corres- 
pondences and differences among the 
several genera in these respects, no 
regard whatever being paid to any 
other characters. In the natural sys- 
tem all the characters of the genera 
are studied ; and those are united into 
orders which present the greatest cor- 
respondence in the characters that are 
regarded as of the most importance: 
on the same principle the orders are 
united into classes. 

} According to the Linnzan or artifi- 
cial system, it cannot but follow that 
many genera, differing most widely in 
their structure and physiological cha- 
racters, are often brought together 
under one denomination ; while others, 
perhaps in reality closely allied, are 
separated into the most distant groups. 
So that in fact it often happens that 
under the same Linnwan genus two 
plants may have no one feature in 
common beyond the number of sta- 
mens and pistils. Such a system can 
consequently lead us to no general 
knowledge of the characteristic pro- 
perties or habitudes of plants; whereas 
the natural system, grounded upon re- 
semblances of a far more extensive 
kind, and having a far more intimate 
kind of relation to the actual nature 
and distinguishing properties of the 
structures, leads us to recognise much 
more of the real order of nature, and 
specific gradations and peculiarities o. 
organised structures from these accom- 
panying outward manifestations, which 
we cannot but infer are connected by 
some hidden train of causation, some 
recondite principles of order and ar- 


rangement, with their external charac- 
ters. 

Thus the mere assignment of a 
plant to its Linnzan class and order, 
tells us nothing of its real nature or 
relations ; such an assignment in the 
natural system, on the other hand, is 
in fact at once a description of much 
of its character and properties; and 
this is observed to hold good even up 
to the highest or most general result 
of classification. The division of all 
plants into monocotyledonous and di- 
cotyledonous at once marks the re- 
markable characteristic property of 
their mode of increase—the one being 
always endogenous, and the other ex- 
ogenous; the arrangement of the veins 
of the leaves (for the most part) par- 
allel in the one and reticulated in the 
other ; and the parts of the flowers 
more generally arranged in threes in 
the one, and in fives or fours in the 
other. Again, whole classes under 
this arrangement have common physi- 
cal properties, which are consequently 
in a great degree indicated in any in- 
stance the moment we have ascertained 
the class to which a particular indivi- 
dual belongs: thus the whole of the 
Papaveracee possess narcotic proper- 
ties; the whole of Ranaculacee are 
acrid ; all the Malvacez are destitute 
of unwholesome qualities. 

But without following any further 
the outline suggested by the view of 
the subject presented in the work be- 
fore us, we have said enough to show 
the importance of an easy compendious 
systematic introduction to so highly 
interesting and important a aa of 
science, which we believe is in truth 
daily becoming more popular among 
us ; and the more it is attended to the 
more will its value be duly recognised. 
Such an introduction, we think, is 
here furnished to the elementary stu- 
dent as will fully satisfy his wants, 
and afford a sufficient guide to more 
copious sources of information on the 
various points in detail. 

It is obvious, that, in reviewing a 
work of this multifarious character, 
we cannot pretend to touch upon more 
than a few such points of its contents 
as incidentally present themselves ; 
but we trust we have said enough to 
exhibit fairly to our readers somewhat 
of its general character and preten- 
sions, and to express our opinion (so 
far as our examination has extendéd) 
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on its general merits and adaptation to 
its particular objects. 

Having thus spoken of the work as 
already advanced, we cannot omit a 
word with reference to our expecta- 
tions of the parts yet to come. The 
vast importance of chemical science at 
the present day, and the necessity for 
philosophical accuracy in the develop- 
ment of those beautiful principles now 
disclosed, connected with the entire 
changes in the nature of bodies, from 
different arrangements of the same 
elementary molecules, together with 
the vast range of inquiries recently 
opened, in connection with the mys- 
terious agency of light, and even of 
some other, perhaps unknown, ethereal 
matter, are points generally appre- 
ciated ; and in relation to which, so 
rapid has been the progress of dis- 
covery, that a new elementary treatise 
will be looked to with no small interest, 
as expected to embrace a comprehen- 
sive account of these extensive dis- 
coveries, which it is beyond the power 
of ordinary readers to follow up in 
detail, and which are in fact every day 
multiplying upon the compiler’s hands. 
In geology, again, with all its rapidly 
progressing disclosures, the greatest 
diligence, as well as discrimination, 
will be required to arrest and condense 
the floating materials so abundantly 
furnished by the continued progress 
of research. But the great boast of 
the modern advance of this science has 
been found in the establishment, for 
the first time (in our opinion,) by Mr. 
Lyell, of the real foundations of a 
sound geological logic, or the true ap- 
plication of the great principles of 
induction, in a field previously little 
subjected to such rigid laws. 

But welook with more special anxiety 
to the manner in which the delicate and 
difficult subjects of heat and light may 
be treated—we say anxiety, not for any 
doubt as to the capability of our author 
to do full justice to them, but simply 
from our experience of the very faulty 
and defective manner in which those 
important points have been treated in 
some existing popular compendiums; 
especially the absurd spirit of parti- 
sanship, which has seemed to us to 
animate some elementary writers with 
respect to the grand question of the 
undulatory hypothesis. Similar re- 
marks will apply to the vast range of 
subjects connected with electricity, gal- 
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vanism, -and-. magnetism ; while, we 
presume, the important and invaluable 
ractical application of physical science, 
in the arts and manufactures, in the 
control and adaptation of the giant 
power of steam, will receive a separate 
and detailed review proportionate to 
their important and beneficial use in 
our social economy. 

But the spread of sound elementary 
scientific information is deeply impor- 
tant in another, and that the highest 
of all respects ;—as affording the basis 
for a real and sound natural theology, 
important in itself at all times—im- 
portant, more especially in an age 
when a spirit very hostile to such an 
application of the subject, is but too 
prevalent in an open and undisguised 
form—and of tenfold importance at 
the present time, when that same spirit 
assumes the disguise of a zeal for reli- 
gion, and masks itself under preten- 
sions to a peculiar sanctity, which 
affects to deny and condemn all exercise 
of the reason in the investigation of 
Divine truth — which denounces all 
attempts to derive a knowledge of the 
great Moral Cause of all physical causes, 
from a study of these last, and with a 
sort of audacity almost incredible, 
adopts the very language of the bitter- 
est enemies of religion, and piainly 
tells us that the more we employ our 
reasoning faculties in the search, the 
more difficult shall we find it to arrive 
at any satisfactory conclusion, or to 
assure ourselves even of the existence 
of a God! Nay, according to some 
of these writers, there is something 
sinful in the mere prosecution of those 
studies, and we are expressly informed, 
that “ men who are absorbed in physi- 
cal or metaphysical science, or in ma- 
thematics—such men are, in the sight 
of Scripture, most immoral!” (Sewell’s 
Christian (?) Morals.) Such are the 
views which are at this time adopted, 
and widely inculcated by a very influ- 
ential and increasing party—we deeply 
regret to add, existing and flourishin 
within the pale of the Established 
Church, and the precincts of our 
* orthodox” universities. 

There is, however, something so 
glaringly offensive, as well as intrinsi- 
cally futile in such views, that we 
firmly rely on the common sense of the 
public mind, as a sufficient barrier 
against the general admission of them. 
Still, so subtle are the argumentative 
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arts of their advocates, and so plausi- 
ble the show they can make of sophis- 
try; skilfully worked up with many 
powerful associations, and invested 
with attractions of a theory, that it 
becomes the imperative duty of all 
who feel a regard for the interests of 
truth, and possess any means or op- 
portunities for aiding in its diffusion 
and support, not to relax their efforts, 
norrest in indolent security on the truth 
of their maxim, undeniable as it is, that 
its cause must ultimately prevail: uiti- 
mately it will; but the period may be 
lengthened, or shortened, according to 
the supineness or zeal of the advocates 
and disseminators of truth. Natural 
theology, and its connexion with phy- 
cal science, have been doubtless greatly 
illustrated and brought forward in 
many new and striking aspects of late 
years ; but there is still much to be 
done in bringing these results to bear 
upon popular conviction, by the adop- 
tion of means for popular instruction 
in the principles. 

In proportion as the foundation is 
securely laid in a sound and luminous 
exposition of the principles of science, 
so wilf the final and crowning conclu- 
sion of the great inferences of Divine 
truth be irresistibly and triumphantly 
established. There is also another 

int, of scarcely less importance, to 

attended to,—the distinct exposi- 
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tion of the nature and extent of these 

« great conclusions: this is often over- 
looked, and where more is stated, as 
the result, than the premises will 
strictly bear, a palpable triumph is 
afforded to the unbeliever. Let then 
the writer or lecturer on Physical 
Science be careful, in reference to 
these sublime truths, to supply the 
most precise, sound, and well-weighed 
information in the first instance; and 
in the second, be rigorously distinct 
in explaining the exact nature, and 
keeping to the exact bounds of his 
deductive inferences, and the cause 
will have nothing to fear, but every 
thing to hope at his hands. 

We have already remarked that the 
series now before us is to be completed 
by a treatise on Natural Theology. 
Nevertheless, the author has here and 
there, in the course of his work, in 
some degree anticipated the more 
special objects of that treatise, y in- 
troducing reflections bearing on those 
sublime and momentous topics, when 
the subject in hand seemed more di- 
rectly to lead to them. Our limits 
will not allow us here to enter further 
upon such topics, than just to refer 
our readers for specimens of such re- 
flections, to the Vegetable Physiology, 
p- 264, the Astronomy, p. 565, and 
the Mechanical Philosophy, p. 113. 
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2 its heat. This is consistent with 
e teachings of experience respectin 
the fattening of cattle; for it is we 
known that this may be accomplished 
much sooner, if the animals are shut up 
in a warm — and are covered 
with clothes, than if they are freely ex- 
posed in the open air. 

** Now the condition of man may be 
regarded as intermediate between these 
two extremes. The construction of his 
digestive apparatus, as well as his own 
instinctive propensities, point to a mixed 
diet as that which is best suited to his 
wants. It does not appear that a diet 
composed of ordinary vegetables only, 
is favourable to the full development of 
either his bodily or his mental powers ; 
but this cannot be said in regard to a 
diet of which bread is the chief ingre- 
dient, since the gluten it contains ap- 
pears to be as well adapted for the 
‘nutrition of the animal tissues, as does 
the flesh of animals. On the other hand, 
a diet composed of animal flesh alone is 
the least economical that can be con- 
ceived ; for, since the greatest demand 
for food is created in him (taking a man 
of average habits in regard to activity 
and the climate he inhabits , by the ne- 
cessity for a supply of carbon and hy- 
drogen to support his respiration, this 
want may be most advantageously ful- 
filled by the employment of a certain 

uantity of non-azotised food, in which 
these ingredients predominate. Thus 
it has been calculated, that, since fifteen 
pounds of flesh contain no more carbon 
than four pounds of starch, a savage 
with one animal and an equal weight of 
starch, could support life for the same 
length of time during which another 
restricted to animal food would require 
five such animals, in order to procure 
the carbon necessary for respiration. 
Hence we see the immense advantage as 
to economy of food, which a fixed agri- 
cultural population possesses over the 
wandering tribes of hunters which still 
people a large part both of the old and 
new continents. 

“The mixture of the azotised and 
non-azotised compounds (gluten and 
starch), that exists in wheat flour, seems 
to be just that which is most useful to 
man; and hence we see the explanation 
of the fact, that, from very early ages, 
bread has been regarded as the ‘ staff of 
life.’ In regard to the nutritious pro- 
= of different articles of vegetable 

, these may be generally measured 
by the proportion of azote they contain, 
which is in almost every instance less 
than that which exists in good wheat- 
flour. But it must not be forgotten that, 
owing to the varieties of constitution 
which have been pointed out among 
different animals, the power of parti- 


cular substances to nourish man and 
cattle is not the same—the latter re- 
uiring a larger proportion of the sac- 
charine and oleaginous compounds than 
is beneficial to him—especially when it 
is an object to cause a large quantity of 
fatty matter to be deposited in their 
tissues, or to be excretedin milk. Thus 
potatoes are found to increase the pro- 
portion of butter in the milk of a cow 
that feeds upon them ; their starch being 
robably converted into fatty matter. 
t has been also shown by recent experi- 
ments, that the proportion of butter in 
the milk of a cow allowed to feed during 
the day in a pasture, and shut up at 
night in a warm stall, was much greater 
in the morning milk than in the evening 
—the former containing 5°6 parts of but- 
ter in 100, and the latter only 3°7 parts. 
This was evidently due to the diminished 
demand for the materials for respiration 
during the night, when the body was at 
rest and the skin kept warm. The ex- 
periment was then tried, of keeping the 
cow in a shed during the day, and feed- 
ing her with the same grass; and the 
proportion of butter in her evening milk 
then rose to 5°] parts in 100. But this 
plan diminished the proportion of casein 
or cheesy matter in the milk, which was 
increased _ by allowing the cow to 
pasture in the open field. Hence it ap- 
— that stall-feeding is most favoura- 
le to the production of butter, and pas- 
turing to that of cheese. 

‘* These principles should be kept in 
view in regulating the diet of individuals, 
especially in certain disordered states of 
the constitution, which require to be 
treated by strict attention to diet. Thus 
there are some persons who have a re- 
markable tendency to the deposition of 
fat ; and others in whom there is a mor- 
bid (or diseased) production of sugar 
in the body, which is carried off by the 
urine. In these cases, the diet should 
be so regulated as to contain the least 
possible quantity of the saecharine or 
oleaginous principles; the food being 
made to consist entirely of animal flesh, 
with a very small quantity of bread— 
or still better, with bread from which 
the greater part of the starch has been 
removed. n the other hand, there is 
a state of the system, known as that in 
which gout and gravel are liable to 
occur, in which there seems to be an 
excess of azotised matter: and the diet 
of such persons should be so regulated, 
that very little or no animal flesh should 
be employed as food, the aliment being 
made to consist almost exclusively of 
farinaceous (starchy) substances, such 
as rice, potatoes,” &c. 


Botany, and the physiology of plants, 
are subjects which deservedly occupy 
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a considerable space in the plan before 
us. The choice between the Linnzan 
and the natural system of arrange- 
ment, is perhaps, at the present day, 
less a matter of dispute than it was 
some time since, because the different 
objects aimed at are now more gene- 
rally understood, and the two systems 
are not therefore regarded in the light 
of rivals. They have been well com- 
pared by an eminent botanist to an al- 
phabetical, as compared with a classed 
catalogue: the one eminently useful 
for reference; the other for giving us 
a real view of the objects collected. 
In the Linnzan system a small num- 
ber of characters, chiefly the number 
of stamens and pistils, are taken as the 
standard; and the whole vegetable 
kingdom is distributed under classes 
and orders, according to the corres- 
pondences and differences among the 
several genera in these respects, no 
regard whatever being paid to any 
other characters. In the natural sys- 
tem all the characters of the genera 
are studied ; and those are united into 
orders which present the greatest cor- 
respondence in the characters that are 
regarded as of the most importance: 
on the same principle the orders are 
united into classes. 

+ According to the Linnzan or artifi- 
cial system, it cannot but follow that 
many genera, differing most widely in 
their structure and physiological cha- 
racters, are often brought together 
under one denomination ; while others, 
perhaps in reality closely allied, are 
separated into the most distant groups. 
So that in fact it often happens that 
under the same Linnzan genus two 
plants may have no one feature in 
common beyond the number of sta- 
mens and pistils. Such a system can 
consequently lead us to no general 
knowledge of the characteristic pro- 
perties or habitudes of plants; whereas 
the natural system, grounded upon re- 
semblances of a far more extensive 
kind, and having a far more intimate 
kind of relation to the actual nature 
and distinguishing properties of the 
structures, leads us to recognise much 
more of the real order of nature, and 
specific gradations and peculiarities 0. 
organised structures from these accom- 
panying outward manifestations, which 
we cannot but infer are connected by 
some hidden train of causation, some 
recondite principles of order and ar- 
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* rangement, with their external charac- 
ters. 

Thus the mere assignment of a 
plant to its Linnzan class and order, 
tells us nothing of its real nature or 
relations ; such an assignment in the 
natural system, on the other hand, is 
in fact at once a description of much 
of its character and properties; and 
this is observed to hold good even up 
to the highest or most general result 
of classification. The division of all 
plants into monocotyledonous and di- 
cotyledonous at once marks the re- 
markable characteristic property of 
their mode of increase—the one being 
always endogenous, and the other ex- 
ogenous; the arrangement of the veins 
of the leaves (for the most part) par- 
allel in the one and reticulated in the 
other ; and the parts of the flowers 
more generally arranged in threes in 
the one, and in fives or fours in the 
other. Again, whole classes under 
this arrangement have common physi- 
cal properties, which are consequently 
in a great degree indicated in any in- 
stance the moment we have ascertained 
the class to which a particular indivi- 
dual belongs: thus the whole of the 
Papaveracee possess narcotic proper- 
ties; the whole of Ranaculacew are 
acrid; all the Malvacee are destitute 
of unwholesome qualities. 

But without following any further 
the outline suggested by the view of 
the subject presented in the work be- 
fore us, we have said enough to show 
the importance of an easy compendious 
systematic introduction to so highly 
interesting and important a branch of 
science, which we believe is in truth 
daily becoming more popular among 
us ; and the more it is attended to the 
more will its value be duly recognised. 
Such an introduction, we think, is 
here furnished to the elementary stu- 
dent as will fully satisfy his wants, 
and afford a sufficient guide to more 
copious sources of information on the 
various points in detail. 

It is obvious, that, in reviewing a 
work of this multifarious character, 
we cannot pretend to touch upon more 
than a few such points of its contents 
as incidentally present themselves ; 
but we trust we have said enough to 
exhibit fairly to our readers somewhat 
of its general character and preten- 
sions, and to express our opinion (so 
far as our examination has extendéd) 
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on its general merits and adaptation to 
its eer objects. 
aving thus spoken of the work as 
already advanced, we cannot omit a 
word with reference to our expecta- 
tions of the parts yet to come. The 
vast importance of chemical science at 
the present day, and the necessity for 
philosophical accuracy in the develop- 
ment of those beautiful principles now 
disclosed, connected with the entire 
changes in the nature of bodies, from 
different arrangements of the same 
elementary molecules, together with 
the vast range of inquiries recently 
opened, in connection with the mys- 
terious agency of light, and even of 
some other, perhaps unknown, ethereal 
matter, are points generally appre- 
ciated ; and in relation to which, so 
rapid has been the progress of dis- 
covery, that a new elementary treatise 
will be looked to with no small interest, 
as expected to embrace a comprehen- 
sive account of these extensive dis- 
coveries, which it is beyond the power 
of ordinary readers to follow up in 
detail, and which are in fact every day 
multiplying upon the compiler’s hands. 
In geology, again, with all its rapidly 
progressing disclosures, the greatest 
diligence, as well as discrimination, 
will be required to arrest and condense 
the floating materials so abundantly 
furnished by the continued progress 
of research. But the great boast of 
the modern advance of this science has 
been found in the establishment, for 
the first time (in our opinion,) by Mr. 
Lyell, of the real foundations of a 
sound geological logic, or the true ap- 
lication of the great principles of 
induction, in a field previously little 
subjected to such rigid laws. 

But we look with more special anxiety 
to the manner in which the delicate and 
difficult subjects of heat and light may 
be treated—vwe say anxiety, not for any 
doubt as to the capability of our author 
to do full justice to them, but simply 
from our experience of the very faulty 
and defective manner in which those 
important points have been treated in 
some existing popular compendiums; 
especially the absurd spirit of parti- 
sanship, which has seemed to us to 
animate some elementary writers with 
respect to the grand question of the 
undulatory hypothesis. Similar re- 
marks will casty to the vast range of 
subjects connected with electricity, gal- 
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vanism, -and magnetism ; while, we 
presume, the important and invaluable 
ractical application of physical science, 
in the arts and manufactures, in the 
control and adaptation of the giant 
power of steam, will receive a separate 
and detailed review proportionate to 
their important and beneficial use in 
our social economy, 

But the spread of sound elementary 
scientific information is deeply impor- 
tant in another, and that the highest 
of all respects ;—as affording the basis 
for a real and sound natural theology, 
important in itself at all times—im- 
portant, more especially in an age 
when a spirit very hostile to such an 
application of the subject, is but too 
prevalent in an open and undisguised 
form—and of tenfold importance at 
the present time, when that same spirit 
assumes the disguise of a zeal for reli- 
gion, and masks itself under preten- 
sions to a peculiar sanctity, which 
affects to deny andcondemn all exercise 
of the reason in the investigation of 
Divine truth —which denounces all 
attempts to derive a knowledge of the 
great Moral Cause of all physical causes, 
from a study of these last, and with a 
sort of audacity almost incredible, 
adopts the very language of the bitter- 
est enemies of religion, and plainly 
tells us that the more we employ our 
reasoning faculties in the search, the 
more difficult shall we find it to arrive 
at any satisfactory conclusion, or to 
assure ourselves even of the existence 
of a God! Nay, according to some 
of these writers, there is something 
sinful in the mere prosecution of those 
studies, and we are expressly informed, 
that “ men who are absorbed in physi- 
cal or metaphysical science, or in ma- 
thematics—such men are, in the sight 
of Scripture, most immoral!” (Sewell's 
Christian (?) Morals.) Such are the 
views which are at this time adopted, 
and widely inculcated by a very influ- 
ential and increasing party—we deeply 
regret to add, existing and flourishing 
within the pale of the Established 
Church, and the precincts of our 
* orthodox” universities. 

There is, however, something so 
glaringly offensive, as well as intrinsi- 
cally futile in such views, that we 
firmly rely on the common sense of the 
public mind, as a sufficient barrier 
against the general admission of them. 
Still, so subtle are the argumentative 
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arts of their advocates, and so plausi- 
ble the show they can make of sophis- 
try; skilfully worked up with many 
powerful associations, and invested 
with attractions of a theory, that it 
becomes the imperative duty of all 
who feel a regard for the interests of 
truth, and possess any means or op- 
portunities for aiding in its diffusion 
and support, not to relax their efforts, 
nor rest in indolent security on the truth 
of their maxim, undeniable as it is, that 
its cause must ultimately prevail: ui¢i- 
mately it will; but the period may be 
lengthened, or shortened, according to 
the supineness or zeal of the advocates 
and disseminators of truth. Natural 
theology, and its connexion with phy- 
cal science, have been doubtless great 
illustrated and brought forward in 
many new and striking aspects of late 
years ; but there is still much to be 
done in bringing these results to bear 
upon popular conviction, by the adop- 
tion of means for popular instruction 
in the principles. 

In proportion as the foundation is 
securely laid in a sound and luminous 
exposition of the principles of science, 
so wilf the final and crowning conclu- 
sion of the great inferences of Divine 
truth be irresistibly and triumphantly 
established. There is also another 
fae of scarcely less importance, to 

attended to,—the distinct exposi- 
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tion of the nature and extent of these 

«great conclusions: this is often over- 
looked, and where more is stated, as 
the result, than the premises will 
strictly bear, a palpable triumph is 
afforded to the unbeliever. Let then 
the writer or lecturer on Physical 
Science be careful, in reference to 
these sublime truths, to supply the 
most precise, sound, and well-weighed 
information in the first instance; and 
in the second, be rigorously distinct 
in explaining the exact nature, and 
keeping to the exact bounds of his 
deductive inferences, and the cause 
will have nothing to fear, but every 
thing to hope at his hands. 

We have already remarked that the 
series now before us is to be completed 
by a treatise on Natural Theology. 
Nevertheless, the author has here and 
there, in the course of his work, in 
some degree anticipated the more 
special objects of that treatise, ty in- 
troducing reflections bearing on those 
sublime and momentous — when 
the subject in hand seemed more di- 
rectly to lead to them. Our limits 
will not allow us here to enter further 
upon such topics, than just to refer 
our readers for specimens of such re- 
flections, to the Vegetable Physiology, 
p- 264, the Astronomy, p. 565, and 
the Mechanical Philosophy, p. 113. 
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LETTERS FROM GERMANYe 


From the Rhine, 
August 1, 1843, 

Lreser Lonrequer—The weather has 
been so cold and unfavourable for the 
last month, that serious apprehensions 
were entertained for the rye and wheat 
harvests. The corn merchants forced 
up the prices of corn so high that the 
poorer classes suffered severely, and 
the bakersin many places, as at Cologne 
and at Rastadt, in the Duchy of 
Baden, shut their ovens and refused to 
bake; the scarcity was so great that 
government were obliged to bring a 

e parcel of corn up the Rhine from 
Holland, and the commissariat ovens 
were set to work for the poorer classes. 
Although there is every prospect of 
saving the corn harvest, the scarcity is 
still great, as the western part of Ger- 
many exported to Belgium last year 
more corn than they could spare, and 
it will require all the present crop to 
restore the balance. The price of 
meat has also risen, and is now for 
beef from fourpence to fourpence half- 
penny perlb. There is this year grass 
enough, but unfortunately there is a 
deficiency of stock, as last year’s scar- 
city ‘of forage, compelled people to 
sacrifice their half-fed animals. I 
can assure you that there is little like- 
lihood that any portion of south-wes- 
tern Germany or Belgium, will have 
either corn or beef to export this 
year ; let this be a consolation to your 
agricultural friends. 

There are but few English on the 
Rhine this year, and the hotel keepers 
are beginning to exclaim against the 
repeal agitation, which they suppose 
keeps the people at home. Archbi- 
shop Droste von Vischering, of * mixed- 
marriage notoriety,” passed through 
here on his way from Ems to Munster. 
Ar¢hduke Stephen, of Austria, was 
also here for two days on atour which 
he was making of the Rhine provinces. 
King Leopold comes on the 3d, en 
route to Weisbaden, and the King of 
Hanover on the 8th, on his way to 
Hanover. 

The rejection, by the Rhenish diet, 
of the new criminal code is, as I anti- 
eipated, likely to produce important 
results in the other Prussian provinces, 


It is said that the king, in one of his 
latest cabinet orders, has expressed a 
decided wish that the open procedure 
and viva voce examination, should be 
introduced in the eastern Prussian pro- 
vinces. It is well known that Mullen, 
the minister of justice, has long inte- 
rested himself in favour of these mea- 
sures. 

Political writings are increasing 
daily in number ; one sees almost in 
every newspaper announcements of 
new books forbidden by the censor. 
These works are for the most part 
published in Switzerland, at Zurich ; 
and notwithstanding the prohibition, 
are brought into Germany in great 
numbers. It is almost a fortunate 
circumstance for an author to have his 
book prohibited, as it is for that 
very reason, whether good or bad, 
more extensively read. These politi- 
cal brochures are for the most part ex- 
tremely violent, and crammed with the 
most erroneous and absurd political 
doctrines. 

Two numbers of Bauer’s “ Liberale 
Bestrebungen, in Deutschland,” have 
appeared ; the one entitled the East 
Prussian, the other the Badisch-opposi- 
tion. A long chain of argument in 
one of these concludes with the fol- 
lowing sentence:—* You will have 
now clearly perceived that the existence 
of a government is antagonist to the 
development of freedom.” This pas- 
sage shows pretty clearly what kind of 
freedom these people wish to attain. 

The “true history of the German,” 
published anonymously, but supposed 
to be from the pen of Held, is a very 
witty and amusing little book. It 
gives the following account of the 
birth, parentage, and education of 
Michael, a name applied to the Ger- 
man peasant, as John Bull is to the 
English :— 

“‘ There was in the olden time a cer- 
tain Miss Teutonia, who seems to have 
been but indifferently brought up, as 
she passed most of her time in wan- 
dering through the forests which 
abounded inher country. During one 
of these rambles she formed a rather 
too intimate acquaintance with a vaga- 
bond heathen god, whose morality was 
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not of the purest kind, as he deserted 
Teutonia at a moment when her con- 
dition became peculiarly interesting. 
In due course of time a fine, strong, 
| boy came into the world; and 
immediately after his birth, a spectre 
came forth out of the thicket, poured 
a can of beer over the boy’s head, and 
prepernes in a solemn tone, the fol- 
owing words—‘ Thou art born to en- 
dure and to suffer, to hope and to 
struggle; thou wilt become strong, 
and nevertheless be for many years 
the derision of mankind, until thy time 
shall have arrived.’” Such is the ori- 
gin of the German Michael. 

Teutonia soon afterwards com- 
forted herself with a new husband, 
an honest, good sort of man, whose 
name was Kaiser, (emperor,) and in a 
short time produced a daughter, to 
whom she gave the name of Germa- 
nia. The appearance of this young 
lady was fatal to the interests of her 
half-brother, Michael, who was from 
henceforward totally neglected, and 
suffered to run about wild through the 
woods, whilst Germania became a 
court lady, whose praises were sung by 
all the poets of the day. Things went 
on well for a time, until the emperor 
grew old, when Teutonia began to 
fight with, and scoldat him. The old 
man grew weary of ill usage, and re- 
tired to a cavern in the Kiffhauser 
mountain, where he fell asleep for 
many years. This was precisely what 
Teutonia desired; and during the ab- 
sence of her old husband, she con- 
ducted herself so badly that she pro- 
duced a great number of daughters, 
whose names all end in ia, as Austria, 
Borussia, Vadusia, &c. Germania 
was now in her turn neglected for her 
younger sisters, as Michael had been 
previously for her sake; and not hav- 
ing appeared in public for many years, 
she was quite forgotten, until last year, 
when she once more made her appear- 
ance at the inauguration of the Val- 
halla. 

Some of the younger sisters grew 
up to be stately dames, whilst others 
remained small, and notwithstanding 
their advanced age (of which unlike 
most ladies, they are very proud) they 
still continue to play with dolls and 
other toys. 

Some time ago the Frenchman came 
into their mother’s house; and all the 
younger daughters were obliged, bon 
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gre mal gre, to receive his addresses. 
Some of them were in the end consi- 
derable gainers by this unfortunate 
courtship, of which they by no means 
like to be reminded. They also dis- 
like very much any mention being 
made of the old sleeping emperor, 
feeling probably some te of shame 
at their own illegitimate birth. 

Their brother-in-law, Nicholas, comes 
occasionally to pay them a visit, at 
which they are at first shy; but when 
he has emptied his pockets of all the 
little trinkets, ribbons, and other pre- 
sents which he generally brings with 
him, they lay aside all fear, and be- 
come quite at home with him. Mean. 
while Michael has been sadly treated, 
being kept in tutelage, and not suf- 
fered to act or think for himself. He 
is, however, really a clever fellow, and 
has invented a great number of useful 
things, amongst others the printing- 
press, with which he employs much of 
his time, although the freedom of the 
press, which he himself invented, has 
been taken from him. 

One stormy day, Michael’s guar- 
dians (i. e. his younger sisters) went 
out to take a drive in the state-car- 
riage, which however got off the road, 
and into a deep ditch, where it stuck 
fast, nor could the old horses move it 
an inch farther. The sisters yoked 
one ass after another to the vehicle; 
all, however, to no purpose, until at 
length (in 1813,) Michael came, full 
of enthusiasm, and putting his shoul- 
ders to the wheel, helped the old coach 
out of the quagmire, and shoved it 
into its former track, which, by the 
way, was not at all his intention. The 
sisters were full of professions of gra- 
titude, and made large promises to 
Michael: amongst others, that he should 
have a new suit of livery (constitu- 
tion), which, however, was made much 
too narrow in the chest; but while 
they were deliberating over the mat- 
ter, a fire alarm was heard in the 
neighbourhood, and they gave poor Mi- 
chael a gag, (censorship,) he 
dared to be discontented with his 
livery. 

Michael saw soon afterwards (1830,) 
his neighbour, the Frenchman, throw 
his master out of doors, and he made 
up his mind to do something of the 
same kind himself. He, therefore, 
worked himself up into a great fury, 
and was about to proceed to violent 
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measures ; when, being a good-natured, 
quiet sort of fellow, he bethought him- 
self that evil consequences might re- 
sult, and so heremained quiet. After 
this, Michael remained tolerably peace- 
able, and his sisters took the opportu- 
nity to fasten his gag still tighter, al- 
though he had nearly torn it off in his 
previous fury ; and so things remained 
for about ten years, when one evening, 
as Michael's sisters were assembled to- 
gether, “en coterie,” with Borussia at 
their head, (customs union,) Hammo- 
nia and a few others being in their 
sleeping apartments, where they lay 
sick of the English fever, Austria 
came from time to time into the room, 
and told them long stories about 
Turkey, to which they attended but 
very little. All of a sudden, their 
neighbour, the Frenchman, jumped 
up and began to make a great noise, 
stroked his moustachios, and poured 
forth a torrent of abuse against the 
sisters, who were frightened in no 
small degree. Theyimmediately cried 
out to brother Michael for help, whom 
they told to make a still greater noise 
than the Frenchman, in order to drown 
his clamour. Michael begged of his 
sisters to take off his gag—they, how- 
ever, told him that there was no time 
now, and that even with the gag he 
could make noise enough to frighten 
the Frenchman. Michael did as he 
was desired; he roared and sang a 
few verses— 


** Sie sollen ihn nicht haben, 
Den freien Deutschen Rhein,” 


whichimmediately brought the French- 
man to his senses ; as he found that al- 
though he could make short work with 
the sisters, that Michael was an ugly 
customer. 

“ The sisters then sent Michael back 
to his work, at which he is at present 
employed.” 

The last chapter consists merely of 
a title, which is as follows :— 


“How Michael arises from his la- 
bours, and comes to himself, and how 
Michael transforms himself into a Mi- 
chael with a flaming sword. 

In the year of grace, 18— 
** To be continued.” 


Connected with the freedom of the 
press is the following :— 
“The editor of a newspaper at 
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Borken, who is. also a non-commis- 
sioned officer in the landwehr, pub- 
lished some time since a paper, to 
which he gave the title of « The Lieu- 
tenant.” The officers of the regiment 
of the line quartered at Borken, be- 
lieving that the paper in question was 
an attack on the military, lodged a 
charge of insubordination against the 
editor before the divisional military 
tribunal, the paper in question having 
been published during the fourteen 
days in which the landwehr were as- 
sembled for exercise, and when the 
editor, as a non-commissioned officer 
under arms, was subject to military 
jurisdiction. Read this, ye editors, 
who are officers of militia, and tremble. 
The customs union has convinced 
the German public in general of the 
advantages to be derived from union, 
and there is a strong feeling abroad of 
the necessity of still further consolida- 
tion. A number of newspaper articles 
have appeared of late, recommending 
the adoption of a national flag for all 
the German states, and demonstrating 
the necessity which exists for a union- 
navy to protect their flag. The manu- 
facturing party in Germany is equally 
desirous of extending their foreign 
commerce, as are our own ‘cotton 
lords. If all the world are to become 
manufacturers and exporters it will be 
hard to say who are to be the con- 
sumers. The existence of this spirit 
may serve to show how absurdare the 
doctrines put forward by our free-trade 
se 6p at home. Prussia has lately 
aunched a new ship of war about 
which much noise has been made, as if 
it were to form the nucleus of a future 
German national navy. You must be 
aware that colonization and foreign 
trade has always been a favourite 
hobby with the Prussian minister Von 
Humboldt, and, although people may 
laugh at the notion of a German navy, 
S there is a large amount of tonnage 
elonging to the German states on 
the North Sea and Baltic. The navy, 
royal and commercial, of Prussia 
alone, amounted last summer to no 
less than 790 vessels of 10,600 tons, 
with 6800 sailors, and was before the 
French revolution very much larger ; 
add to this the navy of the Hanse towns 
and of the other states which have not as 
yet joined the customs union, and the 
total of the whole will be pretty consi- 
derable. 
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The cathedral of Cologne is becom- 
ing daily an object of greater interest. 
Some weeks ago the king of Prussia 
sanctioned the handing over the sum 
of 40,000 thalers (£6000 sterling) 
by the Dourban Vereine, to be ex- 
pended this year on the northern 
transept and northern tower of the 
building ; some of the old houses which 
were built up against the north side 
are being pulled down, and the 
materials have been offered for sale. 
I mention this more particularly 
because reports have been circulated 
in Belgium and elsewhere that the 
work had been suspended. The king 
of Bavaria interests himself much for 
the completion of the cathedral ; he 
has presented a memorial to the 
German Diet calling on its members 
to unite in forwarding this truly 
national work, and has promised to 
contribute 10,000 florins annually 
from his own private purse until its 
completion, and also pledging his suc- 
cessor to continue the same sum after his 
death. A rumour has been set afloat 
that the king of Prussia intends to 
convert the cathedral, when finished, 
into a universal church for the three 
Christian confessions which exist in 
his dominions ; the tenor of his speech 
at the inauguration would seem to 
countenance thisreport, which, if true, 
would be a curious stroke of policy. 

I mentioned to you once before the 
panorama of the Passage of the Rhine 
painted by the brothers S. and N. 
Meister. These artists have now 
completed two superb dioramic pic- 
tures, one of which represents the 
battle of Culm; the moment chosen 
is that at which General Vandamme 
was taken prisoner. Asa work of art it 
is deserving of the greatest praise ; the 
beautiful scenery is most correctly re- 
presented, and the details, as the uni- 
form‘of the different troops, their posi- 
tion and that of the batteries, as well as 
the ensemble of the battle, is most ac- 
curately given. It contains a great 
number of portraits of officers who 
were present on that occasion, amongst 
others a good likeness of Prince 
Augustus of Prussia, whose death you 
may have seen recorded within the last 
few days. 

The second picture represents the 
castle of Stolzenfels, pass of the Rhine, 
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and themouth of the Lahn : this is also 
a.superb picture, and worth seeing. 

In the Cologne exhibition there are 
but few good paintings ; amongst the 
best artists may be reckoned, Eckhout 
of the Hague, Tie of Antwerp, who 
paints oriental scenery much in the 
style of Robarts, Colin of Paris, and 
one or two landscape painters from 
D sseldorf. 

The Belgian school of the present 
day retains the simple and beautiful 
style of colouring of her great masters 
Rubens and Vandyk, a pity that the 
subjects are so common-place, and 
monotonous. The Dusseldorf school 
is much overrated ; the figure drawing 
is certainly good, but the composition 
is stiff and affected in a painful degree, 
owing to the caprice of one of their 
professors who will only tolerate pyra- 
midical composition, which is of course 
inapplicable to every kind of subject 
indiscriminately. It is painful to 
observe how generally the simple rules 
of perspective are neglected by most 
artists. There is a great and radical 
error committed in sacrificing in aca- 
demical instruction every thing to 
figure drawing; or what is still worse, 
as in the case of the Dusseldorf school, 
running after what are called secrets 
of colouring. The pictures of this 
school are painted almost entirely with 
asphalt, which certainly produces, when 
new, beautiful clear shadows, but which 
never last more than three or four 
years at the utmost, when it turns 
quite black, and scales off. Some few 
of our Irish artists have got hold of 
this bad style, which is not likely to 
last long, even here. 

Many persons seek in the colouring 
of the great masters that air or 
pearance of distance which is in reality 
to be found in the correct perspective 
composition of their pictures. The 
numerous contrivances of modern 
painters to hide, by glazing, and other 
means, their defective composition and 
perspective drawing, were unknown to 
the great masters of the old time. Of 
this persons may satisfy themselves, 
by taking the trouble to inspect care- 
fully one or two by Raffael, or Michael 
Angelo. Enough, however, of paint- 
ings and painters for the present. 

Yours ever, 
KLINGENSPORREN, 
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Ir the serial form of publication has, 
as is undoubtedly the case, many sins 
to answer for, it has, on the other 
hand, afforded the light readers of our 
day a vast store of amusing matter put 
forward in a pleasing form and at a 
cheap rate ; the obstacles, of which, in 
its commencement, so much outcry was 
raised—the constantly recurring inter- 
ruption to the course of the narrative 
—have been in a great measure sur- 
mounted by habit ; and the world has 
learned to read, as has the author to 
write, per saltum. 

It is true that the continuous flow 
of story so essential to the conduct of 
a skilfully constructed narrative—the 
easy transition by which a dexterous 
tale-writer leads you along, balancing 
his stock of incident, and poising the 
amount of his dialogue, can scarcely 
be accomplished in a form of publica- 
tion which exacts that each number 
should have its share of all the features 
of a regular book : the little bit of de- 
scription here, and its morsel of pathos 
there—its modicum of humour and its 
ounce of wit—the little love scene for 
the young ladies, and the racy joke for 
the elderly gentlemen : these may all be 
— stitched up in a green cover, 
with two illustrations by Phiz, and 
price a shilling, as companions on board 
a steamboat, and on the wet day in 
your inn; but collectively, read as a 
whole, they are rarely successful. The 
very pages of what we used to con- 
demnas skipping-places in other works, 
are wanting here—the intervals of 
slow plodding narrative become a thing 
to wish for ; for it would seem that as 
in the material world the efficacy of a 
drug is marred by the absence of that 
ingredient which, to all chemical ana- 
lysis, presents an inert substance, so in 
the intellectual one, the same appa- 
rently inoperative properties are needed 
to make the more active stimulants 
affect us. 

The very smartness—the touchy 
terseness of the style—the rapidity of 
the incidents—the lively sallies, not 
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doled out sparingly, but pattering like 
hail on a house-top, that afford you 
so much merriment while reading, are 
ungratefully condemned by you in your 
cooler judgment ; and you are annoyed 
at the buoyancy of the temperament 
that can still go joyously on, long after 
you yourself have become weary. 
This, in the short space of a ‘ Num- 
ber,” does not strike; on the contrary 
who at the last page of one of Dick- 
ens’ delightful monthly parts does not 
feel sorry that there is no more? Who 
would not give the price of two num- 
bers just to know what the fat Jady 
said to the thin gentleman—how the 
little man got out of his scrape—or 
what became of the young lady when 
she turned the corner? But so it is: 
the hook is in your gill, and he has 
you panting for thirty-one days more, 
only to lead you another devil’s dance 
then, as he did before. It often struck 
me that these same “number” authors 
are pretty much like the improvisatori 
of Naples, who always send round the 
hat when the story becomes critical 
and never resume the tale till the con- 
tributions are satisfactory: you inva- 
riably find them concluding by some 
piece of inductive cleverness, which 
speaks in words too clear to be misun- 
derstood—buy next number. 

These, we are aware, are somewhat 
dangerous observations for us to make 
in the journal of our esteemed Editor, 
but we have covenanted for the honest 
expressions of our opinions, as well as 
our pounds per sheet, and shall never 
mince the matter. 

The “number” books, then, it is 
agreed on all hands, are bad things, 
dangerous innovations in literature, 
inimical to the true interests of letters ; 
yet, withal, amusing and entertaining, 
droll, but wicked. More is the pity 
say we. The oftener we have the sub- 
limed essence of men’s brains with- 
out dilution, the pleasanter we deem 
it. In this age, when men are so 
prone to beat their half guinea over 
two acres, it is a delightful thing to 
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find any who are willing to give you 
the coin in its original thickness. The 
thin limits of a monthly part has 
no space for canting philosophy or 
maudlin sentiment—there is no room 
for melodramatic rant, or twaddling 
disputation, ’clept, conversation ; the 
pace must be a fast one, uneasy it may 
be, still it gets on, and that is some- 
thing. 

The advantages and disadvantages 
of this kind of writing are numerous 
and conflicting ; but they all lead us to 
the opinion, that few if any of those 
who have tried it, save Mr. Dickens 
himself, would be successful in other 
forms of publication ; and, secondly, 
that while many works thus appearing 
have had an extravagant success, whic 
they would scarcely have realized 
in a collected form, others, on the 
contrary, have not attained a tithe 
of the celebrity they would have 
reached, did they come before the 
world in the shape of a three-volume 
novel. This latter observation is pe- 
culiarly forced upon us by the work, 
whose strange title appears at the head 
of this article. Here then is, and we 
say it advisedly and calmly, one of the 
most remarkable books of the day—a 
book which, displaying the freshness 
and elasticity of a new and a youthful 
writer, abounds in the strongest evi- 
dences that its author was a practised 


pen, well habituated to the delineation’ 


of character, and the conduct of a 
story—thoroughly conversant with life 
in all its grades and ranks; a man, 
whose mind was stored with sound re- 
flection and deep insight into the 
world and its ways—who had looked 
on the game with a quick and search- 
ing eye—saw all its chances and 
changes, its low trickery and hollow 
pretension, its mean subterfuges and 
its successful knavery—and yet who 
could not, from his position and cir- 
cumstances, stigmatize the vices he 
condemned, save anonymously. Such 
was the impression we conceived of the 
author, when we had read some forty 
or fifty pages of this book—an impres- 
sion only rendered still stronger as we 
proceeded farther into the volume. In 
vain we ransacked our brains for the 
name of the probable writer; not only 
were there many passages of a totally 
different style from that of each to 
whom in turn we ascribed it, but 
stranger again, we often found reflec- 
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tions and maxims —— diametri- 
cally opposed to the recorded opinions 
of some of the very persons whom we 
half thought we could recognise else- 
where. here were bits of Bulwer, 
and James, and Dickens, and Hook ; 
and yet every chapter abounded in 
portions which could not ee 
some one or other among them. Was 
it then intended as a satire on the writ- 
ing of the day as well as the charac- 
ters? Clearly not. There were 
marks of originality about it, denoting 
the hand of one whose identity eould 
make itself felt—of one not new to 
the weapon, nor unaccustomed to 
wield it—and here again were we 
puzzled. 

After much cogitation on the mat- 
ter we came round to the opinion that 
the “ Commissioner” was the work of 
some well-practised writer, who, for 
reasons of his own, or without any, 
perhaps, took a fancy to write in a 
style which should defy his being re- 
cognised—that adopting a class of 
publication he had never before done, 
he had also assumed a different cha- 
racter of composition ; and probably 
was, while occupied with the volume, 
but relieving a mind whose ordinary 
literary labours were of a grave and 
more onerous nature. 

We remember once at an evening 
party, where for the only time in our 
lives, we met Edmund Kean, that 
when the ot pollot had taken their 
leave, a few were invited to sup en 
comité together. 

The party was, like all unpremedi- 
tated re-unions, most successful—no- 
thing could possibly be pleasanter. 
Kean, himself a host, was supported 
by others of distinguished convivial 
powers; and wit, epigram, story, and 
repartee reigned on every side. In 
the midst of all this the host had 
ingeniously diverged from lighter mat- 
ter into a dissertation about Shak- 
speare’s tragic powers, and the won- 
drous field opened to the artist by the 
vast conceptions of the author. The 
object was clearly to induce Kean to 
speak on his much-loved walk. Sud- 
denly the actor rose, and with a staid 
gravity of manner, becoming Hamlet 
himself, said—*I will read you a 
scene.” He took down a volume of 
Shakspeare, and while turning over 
the leaves, we prepared ourselves in 
silence for some of those terrific pas~ 
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passages from Othello, or Shylock, 
which were, we knew, his master- 
pieces. What was our surprise, how- 
ever, to hear him begin with Dog- 
berry. The effect was magical ; never, 
in all our lives had we any idea what 
might be made of the character be- 
fore; the stolid pompousness, the in- 
sufferable stupidity of the half-lettered 
knave, given in Kean’s richest accents, 
convulsed us with laughter; and we 
were readier to acknowledge his great 
comic, than ever before we were his 
high tragic powers. Something of 
the same kind may have been the case 
here. The book has a hundred evi- 
dences of a mind turned from its or- 
dinary channel, and yet diverted into 
one congenial to it, as if escaping from 
the trammels of necessity to revel in 
its native course, free and at liberty. 

But let us turn from the author to 
his book—a transition the more pro- 
fitable, as we know nothing of the one, 
and know every thing of the other. 
The Chevalier de Lunatico is a gen- 
tleman who is sent down from the 
moon in search of the stray spirits ; 
who, having by some means peculiar 
to themselves, escaped from _ that 
planet, and taken up their residence on 
this earth, when “ faute mieux,” we had 
been in the habit of believing them 
very shrewd and clever people. 


** My powers were comprised in a pill 
box, a pot of ointment, and a phial; and 
I was directed immediately when I de- 
scended upon the earth to rub my eyes 
with the ointment, which would enable 
me, at once, to see into things in a much 
more profound manner than any of those 
around me, perceiving the real feelings 
and thoughts of all the men with whom 
I might be brought in contact, and mak- 
ing them declare unto me their true 
sentiments and ideas without the slight- 
est reserve. The contents of the phial 
were left to my discretion, either to 
drink or not as I liked, but I was in- 
formed that by taking a small portion 
thereof, I should be able to enter into, 
and sympathise with, the sensations of 
any of my mortal companions that 
seemed to me worthy of such condescen- 
sion on my part ; and it was insinuated, 
though I was not directly commanded 
to do so, that it would be well for me, 
occasionally, to have’ recourse to the 
contents of the bottle, in order that I 
might more clearly comprehend the mo- 
tives as well as the actions of mankind 
in general. 
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‘“‘ The pill box contained three hun- 
dred and ninety-seven pills of different 
sizes—some no bigger than the head of 
a pin, some as large as a tolerably sized 
marble. These represented the three 
hundred and ninety-seven languages of 
the earth, their sizes betokening the 
riches or poverty of the tongue. Thus 
German was a tremendous bolus ; Eng- 
lish, a very good sized pill; Italian, 
somewhat less, but remarkably smooth 
and round; French, a small pea, some- 
what gritty, but rolling about with great 
celerity ; Russian, of a somewhat larger 
size, but of a very irregular form, while 
there were a multitude of lesser ones, 
such as the languages of the Sandwich 
Islands, New Zealand, Otaheite, ke. ; 
and nine or ten of the size of a minikin 
pin’s head, upon each of which, by the 
aid of a microscope, might be discovered 
the word Australia, By taking any one 
of these pills, I swallowed a complete 
language with almost as much facility 
as a certain reverend gentleman in the 
little green island, called Ireland.” 


With these, aptly provided for all 
contingencies of the road, he arrives 
on the earth in one of its smoothest and 
pleasantest spots, a bowling-green, just 
at the moment when an elderly gentle- 
man, Mr. Longmore, is indulging him- 
self in a moonlight stroll through his 
garden. The Chevalier loses no time 
in applying his salve and his pill box ; 
and doubly armed with sympathies and 
substantives, so perfectly succeeds with 
Mr. Longmore, as to obtain an invita- 
tion to supper. 


** *Now, let us go in,’ said the old 
Pepe cany in continuation; ‘ but in the 

rst place favour me with your name, 
that I may introduce you properly, 
though, as the great poet has Just. y ob. 
served, ‘‘ What’s ina name?” Never- 
theless, it is convenient as a mode of 
classification; for every one must be 
somehow designated to our minds, and 
were I never to learn what you are 
called amongst. your own friends, I 
should have to put you down in the book 
of memory as the man with the long 
nose. 

“On the hearth crackled a bright 
wood fire, and on a wide-spreading sofa, 
with downy pillows and a chintz cover, 
sat side by side, and somewhat near 
each other, a very pretty rosy-lipped, 
dark-eyed girl of eighteen or nineteen, 
and a young gentleman of. as.prepos- 
sessing an appearance as could be be- 
held ; tall, well-formed, raceful, with a, 
sort of frank and apentling gaiety of 
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expression in his countenance which won 
upon the beholder at first sight. The 
young gentleman rose as the master of 
the house and his guest entered, draw- 
ing a little farther from the fair lady in 
the first place, while the colour mounted 
slightly into her cheek. Thus, while 
the old philosopher introduced the che- 
valier to his daughter, Laura and their 
cousin, Harry Worrel, Mr. de Lunatico 
could not help seeing in prospect matri- 
mony and wedding rings, and a long 
line of grandchildren frisking round the 
knees of his worthy host. He, on his 

art, seemed perfectly contented with 

is daughter and his cousin, and the 
whole world; and in the “ere sa- 
tisfaction of his own heart, he passed a 
high eulogium upon his new guest; 
speaking of him as a distinguished phi- 
losopher upon a voyage of discovery for 
the benefit of his native country. 

** It is impossible to describe the kind- 

ness and civility with which the two 

oung people received the Chevalier de 
Lanallesi and the clear-sightedness 
which he possessed, by virtue of his 
lunar ointment, showed him all their 
feelings, and made them open their 
whole hearts to him whenever they had 
an opportunity of conversing with him 
apart. He found, as he was led to sup- 
pose from the very first sight, that the 
were desperately in love with eac 
other ; but it oo that they were not 
a little afraid the young lady’s father 
should discover their passion, as they 
both agreed—it seemed to the chevalier 
very unreasonably—that he would cer- 
tainly oppose their marriage.” 


The chevalier thus led to interest 
himself for the young people, is in- 
duced to moralize on the nature of 
the tender passion in a strain which 
few people out of the moon would in- 
dulge in :— 


‘Let it not be supposed, however, 
that although he did sympathise with 
all their sensations, he was not without 
a great deal of surprise at the pheno- 
menon of love, and set himself seriously 
to consider whether it was or was not 
in itself a species of lunacy. ‘ Here are 
two beings,’ he said to himself, ‘com- 

osed of bundles of fibres, disposed art- 
ully around a jointed framework of 
earthenware, and covered over with a 
soft, sleek, pretty coloured tegument, 
ornamented with a glossy, curling, ve- 
getable substance, called hair, and united 
with a peculiar sort of spirit, differing 
so little from our own spirits in the 
moon, and those of other planets, that 
it is difficult to distinguish the one from 
the other. These beings see each other, 
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and because one happens to have a dif- 
férent shaped patch of red, or black, or 
blue from the rest of their fellow-crea- 
tures, or because the vegetable happens 
to curl a different way, or the hale in- 
strument, with which they are furnished 
for making an intelligible noise, chances 
to have a particular tone, they become 
so desirous of living all their lives to- 
gether, that if they are not permitted 
to do so, they will be quite ready to take 
means for reducing their soul-case to 
its original elements. All this is very 
curious, it must be confessed—I will 
watch the process.” 


He does so, and soon learns some 
of those attendant blessings which a 
love affair occasionally is accompanied 
by, in the shape of a duel, which a 
rival has fixed on Mr. Harry Worrel. 


*** And now, my young friend,’ said 
Mr. de Lunatico, ‘ what were the con- 
tents of that note? I must entreat you 
to let me know, for I feel very sure that 
it contained no invitation to a ball. 

*“*To a pistol-ball,’ said Worrel, 
gravely; ‘‘and I really do not know 
where to seek a friend upon the occa- 
sion. My cousin, Mr. Longmore, is out 
of the question in such a business as 
this, an _ my dear chevalier——’ 

‘* * Will be very happy to assist you,’ 
he replied, interrupting his companion. 
‘ You know we people of the moon are 
the greatest duellists in the universe, 
and sooner or later we have every man 
that fights another upon this earth sent 
up, by warrant, to take his place in the 
lunatic world. That, however, is not 
exactly my object in offering to accom- 
pany you; that object I will explain 
afterwards; but, in the first place, tell 
me, what is the cause of quarrel as- 
signed by your honourable opponent, or 
has he any quarrel with you at all ?’ 

‘“** None whatever,’ replied Worrel. 
‘ He simply demands that I should give 
up all claim to the hand of Laura Long- 
more, cease to visit at her father’s 
house for the next six months, and quit 
this part of the country, or fight him 
without further delay. Now, as I cer- 
tainly shall not resign my claim upon 
Laura's hand till I resign my life, I sup- 
pose I must give him the meeting he re- 
quires ; though, heaven knows, if he was 
to shoot me to-morrow, there is no 
chance of his obtaining Laura, for she 
herself detests him; and I have often 
heard Mr. Longmore himself say, that 
he is puzzled to know whether Henry 
Fitzurse is most knave, fool, or de- 
bauchee. Fight him, however, I must.’ 

““* Qh! certainly, certainly,’ said the 
chevalier; ‘upon the very most ap- 
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proved principles of society, which,"by 
a@ general and invariable law, gives every 
blackguard, villain, scoundrel, knave, 
and ass, aright to fire one or two pistol- 
shots at any good and exemplary man 
whom he chooses to call upon, while that 
man has the great compensation of firing 
at him again in return, if he thinks fit 
to do so—though perhaps he may look 
upon it as murder. Oh, say not a word 
more; I know all about duelling; we 
have a space put apart for that species 
of amusement in the moon.’ 

** © You are very severe,’ said Henry 
Worrel; ‘and I abhor the practice as 
much as you can do; but I see not how 
it can be avoided, either in my own, or 
in many other instances, You would 
not, surely, have me give up Laura 
at the wild bullying of this Henry 
Fitzurse !’ 

***QOh, no,’ replied the chevalier, 
‘that is quite impossible; but I think, 
on the contrary, that there is a very 

‘ood chance of your making him give 
er up.’ 

“© How so?’ demanded Worrel, ea- 
gerly. ‘ Though I care not much whe- 
ther he gives her up or not, her father 
would certainly never marry her to such 
an animal as that.’ 

“It was very evident, from the tone 
in which he spoke, that Worrel did not 
feel quite so certain of the matter as his 
words implied; and the Chevalier de 
Lunatico thought it right to undeceive 
him altogether. No words can express 
the poor young man’s despair when he 
heard the purposes of Mr. Longmore; 
but the chevalier comforted him in some 
degree by saying— 

***T have a plan for you, = good 
young friend, by which, as I told you, 
we may perhaps drive this Fitzurse out 
of the field. hear he is a desperate 
coward, and his sending you such an in- 
solent letter only shows that such is the 
case. Show yourself more ready to 
fight him than he is to fight you: write 
him, this very night, an answer, telling 
him that you will not bear such conduct 
for a single day: a the meeting 
for the earliest possible hour to-morrow 
morning, and tell him that he or you do 
not quit the field alive. I think I could 
take upon myself to say, that he will in- 
stantly attempt to withdraw his cartel ; 
and, as I will bear your note to him, I 
will give him the opportunity of so doing, 
= condition that he quits the pursuit 
of the fair Laura for ever.’ 

**Harry Worrel looked down upon 
the ground for a moment or two in 
silence. He was as brave as any man 
need be—as ready to front danger and 
death, when neediul, as any man in Eu- 
rope. He knew also, that it is well to 
dq a disagreeable thing, when it must be 


done, as speedily as“ possible: so that 
his judgment told him the plan proposed 
by his dear, new-found friend was the 
very best that could be devised; yet 
there was something in the idea of so 
speedily parting with the bright things 
of life, of leaving perhaps but one 
anxious night between him and fate— 
of parting, in afew short hours, very 
oe for ever, with the dear being who 
had become the charm of his existence ; 
there was something in all this, I say, 
that made him thoughtful. His mind, 
however, was soon made up ; and, as the 
human heart is but a bit of cork upon 
the top of the waves of life, now tossed 
up, now sinking down, but never going 
to the bottom altogether, his heart rose 
the next instant, and he proceeded to 
act upon the suggestion of the chevya- 
lier, having very good reason to know 
that those who calculated upon his op- 
onent’s cowardice were not fikely to be 
ar astray. The whole matter was now 
soon settled : the day was by this time 
wearing towards the evening, and it was 
agreed that the chevalier and his young 
friend should ride over together that 
night to a small village, near Outrun 
Castle, as if intending to make an expe- 
dition to some curious old Roman re- 
mains on the following morning ; that the 
chevalier should carry Harry Worrel’s 
note from the village that night, and 
that they should wait at the small inn 
at the pee till the proposed meeting of 
the following morning, in case the result 
of Mr. de Lunatico’s plan was not such 
as they anticipated. 

‘* Mr. Longmore, as the reader knows, 
had his own peculiar habits, and amongst 
others was that of dining at half-past 
four o’clock precisely, in which vicious 
practice he had indulged for at least 
thirty years. Great was the uneasiness 
that this occasioned at various times ; 
for, although we have invented steam- 
kitchens, we have not yet, alas! been 
able to invent steam-cooks. Mr, Long- 
more regulated his clocks by the sun 
every day ; but, alas! he could not regu- 
late the tenants of the kitchen. Some- 
times the dinner would be five minutes 
too soon, sometimes it would be five mi- 
nutes too late, and sometimes the cook’s 
thumb held back the march of old time 
upon the face of the dial, by a dexterous 
application to the longer of those two 
wandering hands, which, very much 
like the course of human knowledge, are 
always moving on from hour to hour, 
yet never getting any farther from the 
one central point to which they are fixed 
down. This event—and it was not un- 
frequent—both annoyed and puzzled the 
old philosopher. _He had the best clocks 
and watches in Europe, and yet there 
was something in the atmosphere of the 
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kitchen which made the finest piece of 
mechanism that ever was invented go 
wrong as soon as it got there. Such 
was the case on the present day ; dinner 
was not on the table for a full quarter 
of an hour after half-past four by Mr. 
Longmore’s own chronometer. The 
cook appealed to her clock, the clock 
justified the cook, and Mr, Longmore, in 
a state of considerable excitement, cried 
*Pish!’ at the fish, ‘Pshaw!’ at the 
soup, and was only restored to equani- 
mity by the sight of a venison pasty, the 
inner parts of which were a present 
from Outrun park. It was with some 
difficulty, then, that a favourable mo- 
ment was found for communicating to 
the old gentleman the proposed expedi- 
tion of Harry Worrel and the chevalier 
to the Roman remains, in the neighbour- 
hood of Outrun Castle, and when it was 
done Mr. Longmore looked surprised, 
and Laura surprised, and not well satis- 
fied. The good philosopher, however, 
soon made up his mind to the matter— 
agreed that early in the morning was 
the best time to see the ruins—regretted 
greatly that he could not be of the party, 
which was impossible, as he had a little 
affair with the sun about that time, but 
offered, for the chevalier’s use, his own 
neat cantering cob galloway, which, like 
aver thing else that he possessed, was, 
in Mr. Longmore’s estimation, the best 
thing of its kind in the world. This 
being settled, the any saddled and 
brought round, and a parting glass 
dr to the success of their expedition, 
the chevalier and his young friend took 
leave to depart. Laura shook hands 
with them both, but the Chevalier de 
Lunatico thought that he perceived in 
her'countenance an expression somewhat 
sad and reproachful as she bade her 
lover adieu. He saw at once that she 
had suspicions that their errand was not 
that which it seemed. However, as no 
man‘ever yet considered the feelings of 
his wife, the situation of his children, 
the happiness, or even the existence of 
any of | is friends or dependents, or, in 
short, any other such minor and unim- 
portant matters, when he was going to 
we to the fashion of the world, Harry 
orrel tore himself away with as com- 
fortable an air as he could assume, and 
mounting his own horse, while Mr. de 
Lunatico bestrode the round, cantering, 
cob galloway of good Mr. Longmore, 
they set off at a quiet pace, in the cool 
calmness of a fine spring evening. 

‘* For a couple of miles they were very 
silent, but at length the chevalier, al- 
ways having the end of his perquisitions 
in view, thought fit to address a few 
questions to companion ; inquiring 
in the first place, in a quiet, easy tone, 
whether he went upon this affair with 
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the most comfortable feelings in the 
world, 

“*Not exactly,’ answered Harry 
Worrel, with that peculiar sort of can- 
dour which the chevalier engendered in 
all with whom he was brought in con- 
tact. ‘In the first place, my dear che- 
valier, I look upon duelling as criminal, 
as foolish, and as blackguard. I wouldn’t 
tell any body but you for the world that 
such are my opinions, and I shall cer- 
tainly take care on all oceasions to make 
every body believe that I go to fight my 
man as quietly as I sit down to eat my 
dinner ; and that IT look upon the prac- 
tice as absolutely necessary to society, 
for the purpose of giving every man, 
who is injured or insulted, a sort of 
ultima ratio to which there is no reply. 
In the next place, I don’t like the idea of 
being killed at all, and, do what I will to 
Co it, the thought of a nasty, hard 

ullet coming and sticking into me like 
a piece of hot iron, will present itself to 
my imagination. Nevertheless, as I 
have tolerably good nerves, not very 
easily shaken, that will never prevent 
me from going out with an unpleasant 
friend. he thing that is most dis- 
agreeable to me is, I confess, the 
thought of killing a fellow-creature in 
cold blood. I know and feel, an am 
perfectly aware, that I am et as much 
committing a murder as if I cut a man’s 
throat in his bed, and ought to be hanged 
for it too, only, thank God, we have 
plenty of jurymen in England, who are 
quite ready to perjure themselves when- 
ever a gentleman thinks fit to shoot 
another through the head, and to find 
him not guilty, though, if a poor man 
had done it, driven by starvation, they 
would hang him as high as Haman. 
Thus I am sure of immunity in this 
world; and as to the next, Macbeth 
says— 


“ If the assassination 

Could trammel up the consequences, and catch 
With this surcease, success; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all, and the end-all here— 
But here upon this bank and shoal of time— 
We'd jump the world to come,” 


Besides, this sort of murder, unlike all 
others, is punished by the world, if we 
do not commit it, and not if we do. So 
now, my dear chevalier, having told you 
all I think upon this subject, let us 
change the topic, for on my life it isn't 
a pleasant one, and I would rather think 
of something else.’” 


These observations, well and strongly 
as they are made, do not, however, re- 
tard the course of events. Harr 
Worrel has resolved to fight, and fight 
he must. The little im at which they 
sojourn is kept by a buxom landlady, 
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in the description of whose good looks, 
as well.as of the manifold comforts of 
her hostel, we thought we could detect 
the pen of a well-known, and justly- 
admired writer. But a truce to fur- 
ther guesses, and let us introduce to 
our readers a new character, who offi- 
ciates as waiter at the Half Moon, and 
one whose mirth-provoking character- 
istics are ever recurring throughout 
the story. This is Joey Pike, a kind 
of nondescript incarnation of languages 
and sentiments :— 


* ¢ Ah, Joey,’ cried Worrel, address- 
ing a lad who was intended for a waiter, 
but who was decorated with a crimson 
velvet waistcoat, and a green silk hand- 
kerchief round his neck—‘ah, Joey, have 

ou come back into the = ? Why, 
thought you had got a good place in 
London.” 

“*Yes, sir, I had,’ answered Joey 
Pike, in a sweet and lisping tone, and 
with a low and graceful bow; ‘ but my 
poor master was inclined to a consump- 
tion, and recommended to Italian climes ; 
so I accompanied him to Naples—Bella 
Napoli, as they call it—where he died 
under my hands. For the last six weeks, 
sir, I fed him night and day with volly- 
vents and consummy, thinking to keep his 
strength up ; but he fell into a faiblesse, 
as the French call it, and went from 


singcuppy to singcuppy, till he drew the 


and, to my infinite regret, 
expired. He left me with a strong re- 
commendation to his friends ; but I will 
never have a strong recommendation as 
long as I live again. It is the worst 
thing in the world, sir; for they kept me 
on in London, always —— to get 
me a good place, until I was very nearly 
upon the pavy, and never did any thin 
for me after all. I waited till I ha 
spent every thing but fourteen shillings 
and ninepence ; and then I said to my- 
self, fourteen shillings is just the fare on 
the top of the diligence down to Out- 
run: fivepence will get me a rollfand a 
couple of red herrings, and with the 
f ce that remains, I can say with 
tas Ghenere, fiat haustus, which means, I 
am told, takea draught. Says I to my- 
self, there’s good Mrs. Muggins, a bong 
femme, if ever there was one,’ and he 
aid his hand upon his heart, and bowed 
his head gracefully towards the land- 
lady ; but she, on her part, cut him 
short, exclaiming— 
“« «Hold your tongue, you fool, Joey, 
and show the gentlemen into the par- 
lour. ‘Will you keep them in the pas- 


sage all night ? 
“*Madam, I will do it incessantly,’ 
replied -Joey, and marching a step or 
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two forward, he threw open the door 
with an exquisite wave of the hand, 
drew himself up, with his head a little 
leaning on the right side, and his feet in 
the fifth position, and suffering them to 
pass in, followed with the good landlady 
to ascertain their farther wants and 
wishes. 

“* Nothing, thank you, Mrs. Mug- 
gins,’ replied Worrel to the lady’s in- 
quiries; ‘nothing but some tea and 
toast, a pen and ink, and a few sheets 
of writing paper. Will you send in the 
tea made, Mrs. Muggins ?’ 

***For the paper I will be respon- 
sible,’ cried Joey Pike; ‘where can the 
inky-ostro be? I mean the inkstand, Mrs. 
Muggins, and quelle plume that I left 
here only this morning. That’s the 
barmaid’s doing, Mrs. Muggins. She 
has taken them, I'll warrant. I'd teach 
her, if I were you, to feather her nest 
with other things than pens out of the 
parlour.’ 

““* There they are, you fool, in the 
corner cupboard,’ said Mrs. Muggins. 
‘Put them down quick, and then go out 
of the room. You only tease the gen- 
tlemen with your chattering and your 
scraps of languages not half so good 
as your own.” 

“‘ Joey Pike drew himself up—‘ I am 
not accustomed to chatter, madam,’ he 
said, with an air of impressive dignity, 
‘though on this occasion, my bonnhoor, 
at seeing Master Harry again so unex- 
pectedly, may have increased my loqua- 
city.’ 

“« Thus saying, he placed the inkstand 
and pens upon the table, waved Mrs. 
Muggins gracefully to precede him, and 
then with a motion somewhat like that 
of a cat stealing up to a bird, followed 
her out of the room, closing the door 
after him in the most noiseless possible 
manner. 

“‘ The parlour was a low-roofed wain- 
scotted chamber, witha fire-place, which, 
as that is not a coal district, was uncon- 
scious of any fuel but wood. The dark 
brown oak on the walls, the mouldings 
and the cornices, though a little warped 
by the effect of many a drying summer’s 
sun, were all as neatly polished and var- 
nished as possible. The floor and drug- 
get that covered it were as clean as itis 

ssible to conceive. The bright ma- 

ogany of the table reflected the light 
of the candles like a mirror; and, in 
short, there was an air of homely cheer- 
fulness about the aspect of the whole 
chamber, which made one feel very com- 
fortable in the enjoyment of life, and all 
life's blessings. It accorded ill with the 
feelings and purposes of Harry Worrel 
at that moment ; for though it is a very 
difficult thing to say where death is 








léast unpalatable, yet it certainly is not 
where we find ourselves very comfort- 
able in life. The Chevalier de Lunatico, 
however, had just time to stir the blaz- 
ing pieces of wood on the hearth, and 
Harry Worrel to gaze round the well- 
known room, recalling the memories of 
many a pleasant day, when Joey Pike 
returned with a quire of paper, which 
he dropped delicately before the latter 
gentleman, maintaining the most pro- 
found silence, for the purpose of dis- 
proving Mrs. Muggins’s charge of lo- 
Tar: 

**The Chevalier de Lunatico, how- 

ever, seemed inclined to enter into con- 
versation with him : for after telling him 
to see that his horse was not unsaddled, 
as he had another ride to take that night, 
he asked him what time the moon would 
be visible. Joey was seldom, if ever, 
found at fault; and on this occasion he 
gave the chevalier an account of the 
very moment when the planet would 
rise, and when she would appear above 
the neighbouring trees. 
* «We had last night,’ he said, ‘a 
magnificent clare de Loon, and I trust 
that the same will be the case to-night, 
for the sky is poorissimo.’ 

‘* * IT trust that it may be so,’ said the 
chevalier; ‘and so, my good fellow, you 
have been seeking a place ?’ 

“*Yes, sir, yes,’ replied Joey,‘ I 
have been seeking what my Italian 
friends call a piazza, but I found none 
but the piazza of Covent-garden, which 
is certainly not the best place that any 
young man could find, especially when 

e is somewhat subject to the tender 
passion.’ 

** «Joey, Joey,’ cried the voice of the 
landlady. ‘That chattering boy is 
teasing the gentlemen again—this will 
never do—I shall be obliged to get rid 
of him. Yet he isa clever boy, and a 
good one—I declare I do not know what 
to do—Joey, Joey, I say.’ 

** * Organo, Organo,’ cried Joey, ‘she 
is an excellent woman, that Mrs. Mug- 
gins, a good, motherly, excellent per- 
son, but she can’t bear any person to 
talk but herself,’ and thus saying, he 
hurried out of the room, leaving the 
chevalier to his own meditations, and 
Harry Worrel to the composition of the 
letter, which he had already begun.” 


As the evening grows later, the che- 
valier sets out to deliver the message 
with which Worrel charges him, and 
arrives at Outrun Castle at the time 
when the Honourable Henry Frederick 
Augustus Fitzurse is still at dinner 
with the noble lord, his father. After 
some dalliance on the part of the ser- 
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vitors of the household, as to whether 
they should or should not admit the 
chevalier, he succeeds, at length, in 

ersuading them to deliver his name 
in the dining-room, and patiently sits 
down in an ante-chamber, to await the 
response. 


“‘ This being arranged, Tom Hamilton 
led the way back to the dining-room, in- 
troducing the Chevalier de Lunatico. 
It was a large, wide, old-fashioned 
chamber, lined with dark oak, which 
reflected no ray of light. At one end, 
between two pillars, was the beaufet, 
covered with a sufficient array of plate ; 
and down the middle was a table, which 
would have dined four-and-twenty peo- 
ple, with covers laid for three only; 
namely, the viscount, his son, and Tom 
Hamilton. There was plenty of light 
upon the table, near the end of which 
the party was congregated, and likewise 
on the sideboard, behind the master of 
the house. There was plenty of dinner 
also, arrayed in what the poet sublimely 
calls ‘a regular confusion, and plenty of 
wine, moreover, with very evident symp- 
toms of a good deal having been already 
drunk, These particulars were gained 
at asingle glance; but the eye of the 
chevalier rested with more deliberate 
inquiry upon the faces of the two gen- 
tlemen whom he found seated at the 
table; and the first countenance he 
scrutinized was that of the viscount. 
He was a tall, large man, of about sixty, 
with very black eyes, which perhaps 
might have been fine ones in their day. 
His face was very red, and very blotchy; 
and the eyes, the corners of the mouth, 
and the wings of the nose had manifold 
scarlet lines running about them, which 
spoke of potations deep and strong. 
His hair was whitish, his whiskers thin 
and poor, and his long eyebrows, as. pure 
as snow, overhung the poppy garden of 
his countenance, like a pent-house thatch 
covered with snow. The two lower 
buttons of his waistcoat, and one in the 
waistband of his breeches, were undone, 
showing a part of his shirt, and easin 
the protuberance of his stomach; an 
at the moment the chevalier entered, he 
was carving some dish before him in a 
very slashing manner, scattering the 
sauce over the table-cloth, without any 
very great reverence for its purity. The 
son was not so tall as his father, and 
was altogether a very disagreeable look- 
ing personage. He was inclined to be 
fat, though not extremely so at that 
moment. His countenance was white 
and pasty, with eyes much like a sheep 
in shape and expression, thick lips, a 

ood deal of curly whey-coloured whis- 

er, and white ill-regulated hair. There 
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was an affectation of groomishness about 
his dress, which was carried to the pitch 
of having a leathern string to his watch ; 
and there was an uneasy conceit in his 
countenance, which told that he thought 
not a little of himself, and was afraid of 
other people not thinking so much. At 
the same time, there was a shy averting 
of the eye when any one gazed at him 
stedfastly, superadding to the rest of 
his beauties a sharper-like look, which 
was all that was necessary to complete 
the perfections of his countenance. He 
was a large hipped man withal, though 
his legs were longish ; and this peculiar 
formation put him into unpleasant aiti- 
tudes, both when he sat and when he 
walked. Having been introduced to both 
father and son by Tom Hamilton, the 
chevalier shook hands with the peer, 
who held out a great broad paw to him 
for that purpose, and took a seat be- 
tween him and the said Tom, facing the 
hopeful heir of Outrun Castle. 

“© ¢What will you take, chevalier?’ 
exclaimed the viscount. ‘First of all, 
a glass of wine with me—Hermitage ? 
No—champagne? Tripe, Jeremy Tripe, 
champagne to the chevalier.’ ” 


The convivialities of the evening 
proceed, and yet nothing is intimated 
to the Honourable Henry Augustus 
Frederick of the object of the cheva- 
lier’s visit, when Tom Hamilton, 
touching De Lunatico’s arm, draws 
forth Worrel’s Jetter, and hands it 
across the table to the son of the peer. 


«* «Why, what the devil’s this ?’ cried 
Mr. Fitzurse. ‘Is it a begging letter ?” 

*** Or the prospectus of some grand 
discovery ?’ said the peer, laughing. — 

* ¢ Or a subseription-list for building 
a church ?? demanded the son. 

** « Or an invitation to join the society 
for the suppression of vice ?’ shouted the 
peer, roaring with merriment. 

“<«Ts it from Wilberforce, or the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, or Martin of 
Galway?’ demanded the son. 

« ¢Or Lord Brougham, or Macauley, 
or Cox Savory, or Van Butchel ?’ cried 
the peer. 

*** No,’ answered the Chevalier de 
Lunatico, with a placid smile and a 
courteous inclination of the head; ‘it 
is from a young friend of mine, named 
Harry Worrel ; to request that the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Fitzurse will appoint any 
place of meeting to-morrow, at half- 
past five, for the purpose of settling 
certain differences between them—it 
being Mr. Worrel’s determination not 
to quit the ground alive, unless those 
differences are settled.’ 

*¢*A challenge, by jingo,’ cried the 
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peer, laughing more heartily than ever. 
‘Well, Freddy, my boy, we'll have a 
blaze at him.’ 

‘**But the Honourable Henry Frede- 
rick Augustus Fitzurse did not seem to 
view the matter in the same light as his 
father. He turned very white in the 
gills, bluish about the lips; his eyes got 
fish-like and glassy, and Tom Hamilton 
started up, cxclaiming— 

‘* «He's fainted to a dead certainty.’ 

‘** Fainted |’ cried the peer. ‘ No, 
by ! he’s drunk—that’s what he is— 
I'll soon sober him,’ and pouring out a 
tumbler-full of water, he dashed the 
whole unceremoniously in his son’s face. 
The first application not succeeding, he 
repeated it, exclaiming, ‘Fred, you're 
drunk, d me, you’re drunk, and 
here you've got to fight a duel to-mor- 
row morning !— Well, it does not signify, 
Mr. Prismatico, or whatever your cursed 
absurd name may be. Beso good as to 
ag my compliments to your friend, 
Mr. Harry Worrel, and tell him, that 
my son will have the honour of meeting 
him in the narrow lane that runs under 
the park-wall, to-morrow morning. He 
will know the place well—we will have 
it half-way between the park-gates and 
the village, that whoever comes down, 
may not have far to go. He shall meet 
him; and d me, if he doesn’t, I'll 
meet him myself.’ 

** * You will excuse me, my lord,’ said 
the Chevalier de Lunatico, ‘ but Ido not 
think that would exactly answer the 

urpose ; I never heard of such a thing 

eing done by deputy: and in the pre- 
sent instance, as the quarrel is about a 
lady, it would be guite inadmissible. If 
your son does not appear upon the 
ground himself, I must withdraw my 
party.’ 

*** Oh, he shall come, sir, he shall 
come,’ cried the peer, ‘ You don’t sup- 
pose he’s afraid. He’s drunk, sir; I 
tell you, he’s only drunk. Why, sir, we 
had drunk three bottles of champagne 
before you came in. I understand all 
about it—half-past five o’clock—the lane 
under the park-wall—half-way between 
the gates and the village. His father 
shot me just there, and I do not see why 
my son should not shoot him. He’s a 
good shot, always was a good shot— 
hey, Tom Hamilton ?’ 

** * Devilish good, my lord,’ cried Tom 
Hamilton, ‘ with a gun; don’t know his 
pistol capacities, but dare say he’ll do. 
Come, chevalier, this business settled, 
I'll just say a word or two to you in the 
next room, and then we won't detain 
you. 

“* The cheyalier accordingly made his 
bow and retired, accompanied by Tom 
Hamilton, who, as Soon as the door was 
closed, shrugged his shoulders, saying, 
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“ * A pretty job this, to be sure.’ 

‘**« * Why, your friend brought it upon 

himself,’ said the chevalier ; ‘he wrote 
a very impertinent letter this morn- 
ing. 
*** Well, the thing’s done, and can’t 
be helped,’ cried Tom Hamilton. ‘ The 
old gentleman will bring him to the 
ground—that’s clear; I suppose we must 
cork him up with brandy. I say, che- 
valier, d me, tell your friend not to 
kill him—wing him, man, wing him—sad 
thing for me if he were killed. He's a 
devilish good fellow, though an infernal 
blackguard, 1 must own; but there’s 
capital shooting down here, in the sea- 
son, and the fishing’s excellent.’ ” 





The duel scene which, with some 
slight exaggeration, is written with 
much spirit, ends in the downfall of 
the Honourable Mr. Fitzurse, who, 
less from the effects of gunpowder 
than pure terror, measures his length 
on the grass. Worrel and the cheva- 
lier, believing the man dead, hasten 
from the spot, followed by Joey 
Pike. 

At first we are told they proceed at 
a leisurely, sauntering pace, as though 
they would not stoop to run away: 
but gradually accelerate their pace to. 
a good trot, when a tremendous hulla- 
bulloo from the road behind, alarms 
them. 


““*We had better separate,’ said 
Worrel. ‘Joey, take care of yourself, 
hide away the pistols somewhere 
shrewdly, and let us all meet to-night 
in Mr. Longmore’s garden. I will take 
across the country. Chevalier, you 
come up the bank here with me, and I 
will show you a place of concealment.’ 

“*No, no,’ replied the chevalier 
laughing, ‘take care of yourself, my 
good friend. If I understood you rightly 
Tast night, all they will do is to put me 
in prison, and I should not much mind 
a fair insight into such an establish- 
ment. I will join you to-night, if I am 
not taken.’ 

***Good-by, good-by, then,’ cried 
Worrel, scrambling up the bank, and 
disappearing amongst the bushes on the 
other side.” 


Events now crowd on each other 
too fast for us to record here. The 
old philosopher's house is burned to 
the ground; and his lovely daughter 
rescued from the flames by her lover, 
only to fall afterwards into the power 
of the lord of Outrun Castle, who 
nurtures the scheme of forcing her 
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into a marriage with his son. The 


eighteenth chapter opens thus— 


“Reader, did you ever see a cat with 
a mouse? Did you ever see a child 
with a fly? Did you ever see a boy tors 
menting a dog? Did you ever yourself 
feel inclined to make a fellow-creature 
linger with long impatience upon your 
sovereign will? If so, you know quite 
well the pleasure of teasing, and can 
form a faint, a very faint idea of the 
delight with which an author keeps his 
public in suspense in regard to this or 
that character, for whom, he is well 
aware, he has created an interest: He 
will do any thing to prolong your pain ; 
he will lead you to totally different 
scenes ; he will talk to you of totall 
different people ; he will favour you with 
an interminable landscape, a la $ 
he will give you a page of pretty smart 
ness, 4 la ; he will detain you 
two pages of soft nothing, 4 la : 
he will tease you with a load of frothy 
philosophy, 4 la ; he will venture 
to be dull and heavy, light and empty, 
a twaddler or a bore, sooner than not 
keep you upon the tenter hooks of sus- 
pense, if he once knows he has tho- 
roughly hooked you upon them. Such, 
dear reader, you may think perhaps is 
the case in the present instance; but in 
good truth, you are mistaken, it was 
merely a sense of imperative duty that 
led the writer to quit fair Laura Long- 
more, and pursue the Chevalier de Lu- 
natico along his appointed path. To 
return, however, to Outrun Castle, and 
to the precise moment at which we left 
it—Laura Longmore, being then, as the 
reader recollects, seated in an arm-chair 
in the antiquated state room, with a 
blazing wood fire before her, and the 
old-fashioned bed, with its carved pillars 
and green and yellow hangings, behind 
her ; the viscount, with rubicund coun- 
tenance, on one side, the housemaid on 
the other, and four or five stout serving 
men of different grades and classes, 
forming a circle in front, like that which 
waits the beck of royalty on certain days 
in March, April, May, and June. She 
herself, poor girl, was dazzled, bewil-+ 
dered, and confused, besides being half 
choked, so that she opened both her eyes 
and her mouth, like some pretty little 
bird when dragged out of a trap by @ 
mischievous boy.” 














Meanwhile the castle is the scene of 
a very different event—no less than 
the plot of Tom Hamilton to make 
the coroner, who attends on informa- 
tion of the Honourable Mr. Fitzurse’s 
death, actually hold his inquest over 
the living gentleman. 
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“Tt was at the hour of two of the fol- 
lowing day. The servants of Outrun 
Castle were marshalled in the hall. 
Every thing was prepared up stairs. 
The noble viscount dressed—as the 
ets say, in describing some cri- 
minal at the bar—in a decent suit of 
mourning, was in the little-used library 
of his dwelling-house, with the windows 
half closed, the corners of his mouth 
convulsively drawn down, and his eyes 
twinkling with scarcely repressed fun, 
when a large body of gentlemen, chosen 
from amongst the neighbouring plough. 
men, and other respectable householders, 
arrived in a cart upon the gravelly es- 
planade before Outrun Castle, and began 
ascending the steps. Nearly at the same 
moment a personage with a shrewd, 
wind-cutting countenance, powder in 
his hair, a pig-tail behind, a black coat, 
covered with a blacker spencer, drab 
breeches, and continuations, came riding 
up upon a hard-mouthed, malicious-look- 
ing pony, and received the salutations 
of the assembled jury as Mr. Crowner. 

‘The worthy peer,unable to deny him- 
self his joke, had determined upon re- 
ceiving the whole quest in person, and 
consequently the coroner and train were 
ushered at once into the library, where 
he sat in state. In then they walked, 
the crown officer at their head, feeling a 
vast deal of respect for the peer who 
was before him, and a vast deal of con- 
tempt for the jury who were behind. 
Thus, on entering the chamber, the 
worthy gentleman, who was a ci-devant 
attorney, paused suddenly to make a 
lowly reverence to the viscount; but 
while his head was describing the seg- 
ment of a circle in its descent, a wor- 
thy juror who followed, and who did 
not expect this abrupt halt, was im- 
pelled forward, partly by his own im- 
petus, ease by that of the whole 
inquest behind; and treading first upon 
the coroner’s heels with his hob-nailed 
shoes, and then endeavouring to fend 
himself off with his hands, he fairly 
brought his worthy leader on his knees 
at the feet of the peer. Up started 
the coroner again with senley fierce 
contortions of visage, and after three 
hops of agony, he exclaimed— 

***Gamaliel Dickens ! Gamaliel Dick- 
ens! The man’s a born idiot, or I 
would commit him.’ 

*** Dang it! Mr. Coroner,’ cried Ga- 
maliel, taking himself by the forelock, 
‘I couldn't help it, mun. It’s all your 
fault, Stubbs.’ 

“ Stubbs, with all the skill of an out- 
going minister, handed over the embar- 
rassment and the blame to his suc- 
cessor, and a voice from behind, belong- 
ing to an ex-volunteer sergeant, was 
heard exclaiming— 

“March! Right shoulders forward! 


Form in line, and make your bows like 
men! 

‘*In the meanwhile Mr. Coroner had 
recovered himself, and was reverently 
shaking the tips of the two fingers 
which the peer held out to him, while 
the peer himself was pinching his own 
toe under the table, to prevent himself 
from exploding. 

“*A sad affair this, Mr. Gregory,’ 
he said, ‘a sad affair;’ and thereupon 
he was seized with a fit of coughing, 
which served his purpose very well ; for, 
under cover thereof, he got rid of a 
fit of laughter, which might otherwise 
have thrown him into convulsions. 

“«*Shocking, my lord, shocking!’ 
cried Mr. Gregory, ‘to think of such a 
fellow as that young Worrel daring to 
shoot your lordship’s son: but we'll 
manage him, my lord, we'll manage him 
—though, to say the truth, I should not 
have ventured to hold an inquest in your 
lordship’s house, unless it had been by 
your own particular desire.’ 

***QOh, of course we must have an 
inquest,’ said the peer, ‘and a verdict 
of wilful murder, and all that sort of 
thing. These gentlemen will all see the 
thing in the right point of view, I am 
sure;’ and carrying forward his stout 
stomach with a stately air to the side of 
the room where the jury were ranged in 
their Sunday best, bowing with all their 
might, he took Mr. Gamaliel Dickens by 
the hand, making him blush, and simper, 
and ery, ‘ Lauk, my lord!’ 

*** Of course, Mr. Dickens,’ said the 
eer, ‘you all know what you came 
ere for ?’ 

*** To sit upon the yoong gentleman's 
boady,’ railed Mr. Dickens, with a grin 
which the peer didn’t at that moment 
understand. 

*** And to find a verdict of wilful 
murder against the man that killed 
him, my good Gamaliel,’ rejoined Lord 
Outrun. 

‘** Joost soa, joost soa, my lord,’ re- 
plied the bumpkin; ‘ ony way your lord- 
ship pleases.’ 

** And you, Mr. Stubbs,’ continued 
the peer: ‘ this is a very shocking thing 
indeed, Mr. Stubbs.’ 

*** Woundy shocking indeed,’ an- 
swered Mr. Stubbs. ‘I made the young 
loard’s leather gaiters: so hang me if I 
doan’t hang him as shot un.’” 

*** You are quite right, Mr. Stubbs,’ 
said the peer. ‘I dare say you are all 
of one mind?’ 

*“**Your humble servant to com- 
mand,’ replied a third man upon the 
line; and the volunteer sergeant at the 
end making a military salute, the peer 
concluded the whole matter settled, 
and pointing to the door that led into 
the dining-room, he said— 

** There, Mr. Coroner, is your jury 
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room; and as you have doubtless all come 
a long way, I have taken care that you 
should have wherewithal to pass the 
time of deliberation pleasantly. You will 
find roast beef and brimming ale for the 
jurors, and a chicken for the coroner, 
with a bottle of Madeira, which, by 
jingo—I mean upon my honour—has 
gone twice round Cape Horn. This is 
all according to rule, I think, Mr. Co- 
roner.” 

‘*The coroner made a low bow, and 
his mouth got juicy at the thought of 
the Madeira, but nevertheless he judged 
fit, at all events, to propose a business- 
like plan, whether it was followed or 
not, and he asked. - 

*** Had we not better view the body 
first, my lord ?’ 

*** No,’ replied the peer, in a solemn 
tone; ‘I think refreshment will accumi- 
nate your discernment;’ adding, sotto 
voce, ‘the chicken will get cold.’ 

*** Qh!’ said the coroner, and in he 
walked into the dining-room, guided by 
a wave of the peer’s hand. 

*** Dang it,’ said Stubbs to Dickens, 
in a low voice, as he followed his com- 
manding officers, and beheld a mighty 
sirloin still hissing and crackling at the 
end of a long table, covered with re- 
splendently white damask—‘ Dang it, 
Dickens, I didn’t know these quests was 
such capital things. I hope there'll be 
a many more killed in the county.’ 

**« They is’nt all like this, 1 should 
think,’ said Dickens. 

‘*In the meanwhile the whole party 
advanced to the table; but a’slight em- 
harrassment ensued from the tact of 
certain white napkins being laid down 
between each knife and fork, concealing 
within the labyrinth of their folds an 
excellent piece of white bread. 

***What’s this for?’ said Stubbs, as 
he took his place. 

**« To keep the bread cosy, I should 
think,’ said Dickens, looking under his 
napkin. But at that moment all eyes 
were turned upon the volunteer ser- 
geant, who was a man never embar- 
rassed about any thing. He saw the 
white napkin, he saw the fine red mo- 
rocco chair; he was conscious that the 
garments of his nether man might not 
leave the most delicate remembrance on 
the spot where it was placed. He re- 
membered in his days of pipe-clay having 
imprinted his exact pruportions upon a 
horse-hair seat at his calenatn Witha 
rapidity of combination indicative of the 
man of true genius, and without the 
slightest hesitation to betray ignorance 
or doubt, he seized the ough unfolded 
it, spread it upon his chair, and sat 
down. Such is the force of ease and 
self-confidence upon the minds of others, 
that every man followed his example on 
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Can we wonder that they 
did so, having no knowledge whether 
he was right or not, when we every day 
see, in the first legislative assembly in 
the world, large bodies of men followin 
any self-confident fool that will lea 
them, knowing him to be wrong the 
whole time. 

**The coroner knew better, but he 
said nothing upon that score, only com- 
manded Mr. Gamaliel Dickens, in an 
authoritative tone, to say grace like a 
Christian, which Mr. Dickens did ac- 
cordingly, exclaiming— 

***For this here coroner’s inquest, 
Lord make us truly thankful.’ 

«** Amen,’ said Mr. Stubbs, and down 
they sat again. 

‘** The servants in the meanwhile, who 
were collected to help them, nearly 
choked themselves with their fingers to 
aa themselves from roaring with 
aughter; but having received a hint 
from their lord that it was not particu- 
larly necessary the perceptions of the 
jury should be very clear, they con- 
tinued to supply them with abundance 
of good ale till such time as the coroner 
himself thought fit to interpose, and to 
give a hint that it was necessary they 
should view the body. Immediately 
after these words were spoken, one of 
the attendants quitted the room, and 
another, after conversing with the coro- 
ner, benignly offered to show the jury 
the way, which they were certainly in 
no condition to discover themselves. 

‘For his part, the crown officer 
judged that it would be better to suffer 
them to make their inspection without his 
presence—there being yet about four 
glasses of Madeira in the decanter. The 
jury therefore trooped out, and the coro- 
ner remained with his wine, taking his 
first glass leisurely enough, and picking 
his teeth between whiles: the next glass 
was somewhat more accelerated ; but it 
had scarcely found its way to his lips 
when the voice of Stubbs was heard, 
shouting aloud from the top of the 
stairs— 

***Mr. Crowner! Mr. Crowner! will 
you ha’ the goodness joost to step up 
and say whether I be to sit upon the 
boady or not—them d d fellows won't 
let me get on. I came here to sit upon 
the boady, and dang me Lif I won't, if 
I have law upon my side.’ 

‘‘ This speech was delivered in the 
tone of a deeply-injured person, and the 
coroner exclaiming—‘ the idiots!’ in a 
tone of sovereign contempt, re-filled 
and re-emptied his glass, and rushed up 
stairs. 

**The scene that was presented to 
him at the door of Mr. Fitzurse’s room 
was rather shocking. The assembled 
body of jurors filled up the entrance, 
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some of them looking flushed and indig- 
nant, some of them looking bewildered, 
some of them rather merry. ‘Two ser- 
vants, in the convulsions of smothered 
laughter, were keeping them off from 
the bed of death, whereon, by the dim 
light of the half-closed shutters, might 
be seen lying the outstretched form and 
pale face of the Honourable Henry Fre- 
derick Augustus Fitzurse, with two 
copious streams of a red colour distain- 
ing his brow and cheeks from a small 
dark spot on his forehead. On the 
other side of the bed was beheld, by the 
aid of a spirit lamp which threw a 
ghastly blue glare over the whole apart- 
ment, a tall, portly gentleman with a 
rosy countenance, a powdered wig, with 
two rows of curls on each side of his 
head, and a stout powdered queue be- 
hind. He was dressed in a close cut 
eoat of black, well powdered on the 
collar, a thick white neckcloth, long 
flapped black waistcoat, black silk 
breeches and stockings, and _ silver 
buckles, a gold snuff-box in his hand, a 
eane hung at his wrist, and although he 
was certainly a very good-looking elderly 
entleman, no one would have taken him 
orrollicking Tom Hamilton, unless they 
were much better informed upon the sub- 
ject than any of the jurors there present. 
At the moment of the coroner’s ap- 
proach that most respectable personage 
was bending over the corpse of Mr. 
Fitzurse, affecting busily to smooth 
down some of the bed clothes, which 
one of the too zealous jurymen had 
deranged in an effort actually to sit 
upon the body. It was evident, how- 
ever, that the surgeon—for the coroner 
concluded at once that such must be the 
character of the personage before him— 
it was very evident, I say, that the sur- 

m must have been a dear friend to 

r. Fitzurse, for as he bent down his 
head he was clearly affected by a spas- 
modie motion, and warm tears con- 
tinued to fall upon the countenance of 
the corpse, over whom also he seemed 
to be muttering some prayer or ejacula- 
tion, as his lips parted and a low mur- 
muring was heard in the room. 

“In front, however, was a much 
more important person, in the eyes 
of the coroner, being no other than 
the peer himself. Most unfortunately, 
indeed, it happened that the viscount 
‘had been seized at that particular mo- 
ment with another violent fit of cough- 
ing, which interrupted him sadly. 

***Take them away, coroner,’ he 
cried, ‘take them away (cough, cough, 
cough, cough), we've had quite enough 
of them (cough, cough, cough); they've 
viewed the body (cough, cough, cough), 
and, by jingo, now they want to sit upon 
it!’ (cough, cough, cough.) 
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*** Well, warn’t I toald that I were 
to sit upon ’um,’ said Mr. Dickens. ‘I 
want nothing more nor 

*** Silence!’ cried the coroner. ‘ Have 
you viewed the body, gentlemen ?’ 

*** Oh ay, we've viewed ‘un,’ said 
Stubbs; ‘ but you see, Mr. Coroner—’” 

*** Well, if you have viewed it,’ said 
the coroner, who bore his drink dis- 
creetly, ‘ walk down stairs.’ 

*** Right shoulders forward,’ cried 
the ex-volunteer sergeant, ‘ single file, 
march!’ and away they trooped at the 
word of command, nearly tumbling over 
each other in the rapidity of the de- 
scent. 

‘** The coroner brought up the rear— 
the door of the deceased gentleman's 
room was shut—and up started the 
corpse, holding both his sides and roar- 
ing with laughter ! 

‘**Hurra!l’ cried the disconsolate 
father, sinking into an arm chair, with 
his heels beating the ground, and his 
fat stomach heaving up and down like a 
soufflet. 

“* Driven them from the field, by 
Jupiter!’ cried the surgeon, handing a 
glass of punch out of the spirit lamp 
to the corpse; ‘but d n it, my lord, 
we must keep serious; our part isn’t 
played out yet, and they have very 
nearly beaten us already. Why, if that 
fellow who would sit upon the body had 
been a little nearer, he'd have heard the 
ehuckles in the dead man’s stomach.’ 

*** Lord have mercy upon us!’ cried 
the peer, ‘it’s capital. But come, Tom, 
as you say, we must get back our long 
faces. Give me a glass of cold water ; 
if any thing will make me serious, that 
will, There now, that’s sad enough! 
Come now, Tom, let us go and give 
evidence. See that your wig’s right, 
old fellow.’ 

‘Tom went toa glass, adjusted his 
eurls ; and while the Honourable Henr 
Frederick Augustus took another ladle 
full of the revivifying fluid, the peer and 
his companion proceeded to the dining- 
room, where the servants who had 
brought Mr. Fitzurse home from the 
scene of the fatal affray, as the coroner 
termed it, were giving unconsciously a 
false impression by their true evidence 
in regard to the death of their respec- 
table young master. 

‘** A little bustle ensued upon the en- 
trance of the viscount and Tom Hamil- 
ton, all the jurors rising, and pulling at 
the hair upon their foreheads, while the 
two gentlemen took seats beside the 
coroner. The evidence of the servants 
was soon concluded, and the crown 
officer then turned to the peer, who took 
the opportunity of presenting Mr. Hea- 
vitree, the famous surgeon. The coro- 
ner and Mr, Heayitree bowed, and then 
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the former inquired whether the vis- 
count had any information to give upon 
this melancholy occasion. 

‘“**T shall be very happy,’ answered 
his lordship, with a rueful air, ‘to an- 
swer any questions that may be asked 
of me.’ 

“** Ahem!’ said the coroner. ‘ May 
Task if you have any precise informa- 
tion in regard to the person whose hand 
committed this sad act? As yet we 
have nothing but hearsay, for none of 
the witnesses we have examined were 
present.’ 

‘** Why,’ replied the peer, ‘I saw a 
challenge given to my son, the night be- 
fore last, from a young dog of the name 
of Worrel, and so it is natural to con- 
clude that he was the man who shot 
him.’ 

*** Precisely,’ replied the coroner with 
with a sapient look. ‘ Pray, my lord, 
is your lordship aware of who was your 
son’s second upon this tragical expedi- 
tion ?’ 

**The peer cocked his eye at Mr. 
Heayitree with a look of indescribable 
fun, and then replied— 

*** Oh, yes. I know quite well. A 
young rakehelly vagabond fellow of the 
name of Hamilton, better known as 
Tom Hamilton the Blazer, a desperate 
hand at the bottle and among the girls, 
a capital shot, and rather fond of fish- 
ing. Never ask him to any of your 
houses, gentlemen, for he’ll drink you 
a pipe of Madeira in no time. He got 
the poor boy into a number of scrapes, 
and I dare say this was all his fault if 
the truth were known.’ 

** The coroner took down all the par- 
ticulars carefully, and after putting a 
few more very pertinent questions, he 
turned to the jury, inquiring if they 
wished to ask his lordship any thing. 

‘** Upstarted Stubbs without more ado. 

‘** Why, my lord,’ he said, with the 
usual tug, ‘I do wish to ax your lord- 
ship one thing, which is—couldn’t you 
just give us another mug of that ere 
ale? It’s woundy dry work sitting 
here.’ 

‘* The coroner reproved him solemnly ; 
but the peer was more complacent, and 
the ale was brought up; upon which 
no farther questions were asked by the 
jury. The coroner then turned to Mr. 
Heavitree, and begged that he would 
make any statement he thought proper 
in regard to the cause of death. 

“Tom now gave back the peer his 
shrewd look, and replied — 

‘**T have examined the body of the 
deceased, and find a small wound in’ the 
centre of the forehead, which is the only 
thing about him likely to cause death 
that I can discover. It is not indeed 
very profound, and on examining it I 
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certainly did not reach the brain, but 


“this, from my knowledge of the de- 


ceased’s family, did not surprise me, as 
that organ in his noble house is ordinarily 
exceeding small, and perhaps in his case 
may be wanting altogether,’ 

“**« Whew!’ cried the peer with a long 
shrill whistle. 

‘**My dear sir,’ said the coroner, 
‘ you forget his lordship’s presence.’ 

*“** Ha, ha, hal’ cried one of the 
bumpkins, who took the joke and seemed 
to enjoy it. 

*“*T do not forget in the least,’ re- 
plied Tom Hamilton, imbibing an enor- 
mous pinch of snuff, and looking round 
with the contemptuous superiority of a 
great surgeon, who always seems to 
feel that our bones, limbs, museles, 
nerves, and arteries are all at his dispo- 
sal, and that he may cut us up morally 
and physically whenever he pleases. ‘I 
do not forget at all, Mr. Coroner, nor is 
there any offence to his lordship ; there 
are many more men in the world with- 
out brains than you know of. Now I 
will very willingly this moment bring 
down my circular.saw, and just take a 
little bit, not bigger than the palm of 
my hand, out of the skulls of the gentle- 
men here present, and I will answer for 
it, that in two heads out of three you 
won't find four pennyweights of brains!’ 

‘There was an evident bustle amongst 
the jury and an evident tendency to run 
towards the door, Dickens, who was a 
stout fellow, muttering to himself—‘ I'll 
knock thee down, if thou touchest my 
head |!’ 

‘* Tom Hamilton, however, proceeded 
in his character of surgeon— 

““*It is a very mistaken idea, Mr. 
Coroner, that people can’t get on in the 
world without brains. For my part I 
think, physiologically speaking, the less 
brains a man has the better. Why, I 
have known a famous ministry keep off 
and on for ten years together, and not 
three out of the whole party had any 
brains at all. But to return to the 
matter in hand. My — is, that 
the state to which the Honourable Mr. 
Fitzurse was reduced, as you have it in 
evidence, about six o'clock yesterday 
morning, was, either by the rapid and 
violent propulsion of some small hard 
substance—whether round or angular, I 
cannot take upon myself to say—against 
the central part of the os frontis: or by 
the violent and rapid propulsion of his 
os frontis against some small hard sub. 
stance—whether round or angular I 
have no means of knowin: 

‘«<« That is to say,’ said the coroner, 
‘that either a pistol ball came and 
knocked a hole in his head, or he went 
and knocked his head against a pistol 
ball?’ 
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*«* You will put what interpretation 
upon my words you please, sir,’ replied 
the pretended surgeon, with an air of 
profound wisdom; ‘ I have given my 
opinion, and as this is a delicate matter 
I shall say no more.’ 

“*Very right too,’ cried Stubbs. 
‘For my part, Mr. Crowner, I think 
the matter’s very clear. It’s a case of 
manslaughter.’ 

***Halloo!’ cried Dickens. ‘ Man- 
slaughter! I think it’s summut wuss 
than that.’ 

“*Why how can that be?’ cried 
Stubbs. ‘If it had been a woman it 
would have been murder, but as it’s a 
man it’s manslaughter !’ 

**T vote for feely-de-se!’ said a 
small tailor from the end of the table; 
and every man now put forth his opi- 
nion, each being different from the other. 
Some insisted upon homicide, some upon 
murder, some upon petty larceny. 

“* The coroner then rose and obtained 
silence, in order to explain to the 
gentlemen the real meaning of the 
various terms they had picked up like 
children gathering pebbles on the sea 
shore without knowing what they really 
were. Being also primed and loaded by 
the worthy viscount, he gave them very 
broadly to understand that their verdict 
must be one of murder, and was going 
on to mark clearly the distinctions be- 
tween that crime and any other, whena 
gentleman of a very thoughtful and con- 
siderate look, rose solemnly, scratched 
his head, and said— 

*** Well, Mr. Crowner, I don’t know 
—— but I can’t make out that hole in 
his head |’ 

“ The matter had well nigh begun all 
over again. The coroner, however, 
stopped imperiously this system of try- 
ing back, and having so explained the 
matter that he thought there was no 

ssibility of the men coming to any 

ut one conclusion, he left it, like other 
high officers, in the hands of the jury. 
After a moment’s consultation, however, 
to his horror and astonishment the per- 
sonage who acted as foreman returned 
a verdict of ‘ wilful murder against the 
Honourable Henry Frederick Augustus 
Fitzurse, and other persons unknown,’ 
and to this they stuck in spite of all the 
coroner could say.” 


We have now, somewhat in slovenly 
fashion, we own it, introduced our 
readers to the opening chapters of this 
amusing story. We have briefly told 
them something of the author’s inten- 
tions, and still more passingly, pro- 
duced one or two of his leading cha- 
racters. Yet enough have we quoted 
to show that his powers as a writer 


are no less remarkable than they are 
varied : bearing evidence of one whose 
style passes by an easy transition to 
pictures of grave and gay, of lively 
and severe ; eminently gifted with hu- 
mour, he sees those little traits of 
human nature, which need but the 
cunning finger to point them out to 
our laughter, to make us enjoy them 
richly—he is no less successful in 
scenes of stronger and more passion- 
ate interest. The fire is pictured forth 
with a masterly hand—the falling tim- 
bers crash, and the red sparks fall in 
showers around you as you read; and 
yet amid all, a few words draw you 
from the material interest of the scene, 
to the living actors, and carry you 
away with the current of the story. 

Neither does our space nor our in- 
clination permit of our tracing out the 
details of the story. Independentof its 
artful construction, which would ren- 
der such a task, in narrow limits, im- 
possible, we would not mar the in- 
terest of our readers by a meagre 
sketch, nor injure the author’s con- 
ceptions by the sudden and abrupt 
transitions from incident to incident, 
which such a summary must convey. 
Far rather would we impart some im- 
paces of his habit of thought, and 
his power of expression, both singu- 
larly clear and vivid. The following 
picture of an early morning in Lon- 
don, admirably serves to illustrate 
both our own meaning, and one of 
those many peculiarities in which his 
writing reminds us of a most favoured 
describer of the life and habits of the 
great city :— 


** The Chevalier de Lunatico was an 
early man, and although the Golden 
Cross, Charing Cross, is one of those 
houses in which one can practise early 
habits with greater impunity than any 
where else, yet even there he scared a 
dull housemaid on the stairs, who was 
listening to something that Boots was 
saying with their faces very close toge- 
ther. They both concluded that he 
must be the gentleman who was going 
by the five o'clock heavy Bristol, and 
Boots began to inquire concerning his 
luggage. 

‘“*The chevalier, however, set him 
right ; and issued forth into the streets 
of London, gazing round him with the 
curiosity which the scenes of the great 
metropolis might naturally produce. 
He had the fairest opportunity in the 
world of studying proper names— 
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which, let me tell the reader, is no un- 
important chapter in the natural his- 
tory of national character. There they 
stood, in long rows against the boarded- 
up windows of the shops—sometimes 
bearing a clear or a mystic reference to 
the trades which were inscribed after 
them ; sometimes set up in fierce oppo- 
sition to the sort of business which the 
proprietors had chosen. There was Mr. 
Gold, the jeweller, and Mr. Spratt, the 
fishmonger, and Mr. Woollen, the ho- 
sier, and Mr. Bond, the law-stationer : 
while on the other hand, appeared Mr. 
Hogsflesh, the perfumer, Mr. Boxer, the 
man-milliner, Mr. Silver-tongue, the 
brass-founder, and Mr. Rotten, the 
erent: There was a Mr. Rams- 

ottom who dealt in lace, and on one 
door appeared Mr. Heavysides, profes- 
sor of dancing. Mr. Stone dealt in 
feather-beds, and Mr. Golightly in 
Cheshire cheeses. We could goa great 
deal farther, and tell all the manifold 
curious nomens and cognomens that the 
chevalier examined and noted down; 
but to say the truth the subject is a de- 
licate one, and—besides all the filthy and 
obscene names with which Englishmen 
have thought fit to bedizen themselves, 
and which made Mr. de I.unatico judge 
that at least one half of the people ought 
to remigrate to his own sphere—there 
may be many a one which might offend 
some of our dearly beloved readers to 
have handled lightly, and therefore we 
forbear. Onward went the chevalier, 
however, with his peculiar jaunty and 
inquiring look, remarking the various 
classes who at that early hour take their 
way out, and begin the miseries and la- 
bours of the day. But we must not 
trespass by our descriptions upon the 
peculiar walk of any gentleman who has 
written upon the humorous city of Lon- 
don; for, as in every other profession, 
particular individuals are allowed to 
establish a right prescriptive in certain 
walks, there is no reason why the same 
should not hold good with authors also. 
Milkmen, pickpockets, women of the 
town, are all very tenacious in this re- 
spect ; and although authors may be an 
inferior class, as the government seems 
to think them, they may perhaps im- 
prove by aping their betters. We will 
therefore simply give a few of the che- 
valier’s brief notes, recording his matu- 
tinal excursion through the streets of 
the great metropolis. After comment- 
ing upon the names, he goes on, 


.«. ‘“*‘Mem. All men in London before 
six o'clock walk with their shoulders up 
to their ears, and their hands in their 
pockets. Query—Can they be afraid 
that if they took theirs out other people 
would put their hands in? N.B.—All 
I met were of a class which seemed to 
have the least cause for fearing such a 
process. 

“*Mem. That the noses of all 
cobblers who live in stalls in London are 
red, and turn up at the point. Query— 
Can this proceed from frequent hammer- 
ing between the nose and the lapstone? 
N.B.—It is but natural the nose should 
keep itself out of the way. 

***Mem. The quantity of cabbage 
consumed in London must be immense. 
In Covent Garden alone I saw coming 
in enough to supply the whole moon. 
N.B.—'They must dress their cabbage 
in gin, for there was a very strong 
smell of that fluid amongst all the 
people collected to buy and sell. Mem. 
—To try the experiment when I get 
home. 

***Mem. Saw a gentleman leaning 
against a post at the corner of a street 
called Russell; was hiccupping violently, 
and looking as if he did not see very dis- 
tinctly, nevertheless he was preaching to 
a mob of boys around him who were pick- 
ing his pocket. The sermon was tole- 
rable. He must have been a cler yman, 
because he had on a black coat. NB... 
The English clergymen preach in the 
open air. Query—Do they always 
preach drunk ?’” 


And now, reader, whatever your 
complexion of madness—and some form 
of the malady “ The Commissioner” 
could surely pronounce you afflicted 
with—read this book. There is much 
interest in it; there is much wisdom. 
There is wit, too, sharp and sparkling; 
and humour, racy and mellow as old 
wine. But better than all, amid the 
heavy censures of vice and wickedness 
in which its pages teem, amidst all its 
sarcasm on the callous and unworthy 
features of a cold and heartless code 
of society, there is a vein of manly 
honesty, and sound English feeling, 
which grows rarer with us every day, 
and threatens, ere long, to be among 
the memories of the good things that 
dwelt with our fathers. 












































Tare is something in the conflict now 
at issue between the repealers and their 
antagonists so singularly and deeply 
exciting, that we have more than once 
surprised ourselves absorbed in the 
interest of the game to a degree which 
has caused us to forget our personal 
concern in it. So, we have heard, it 
fares with unhappy mariners drawn 
within the influence of some dread 
whirlpool, in which, if they cannot 
break the fatal fascination it exerts 
over them, they will be engulphed and 
lost. So, we are reminded, perished 
Pliny, in the contemplation of a phe- 
nomenon less appalling than the moral 
Maelstrom which now seems to expect 
Great Britain as its prey. All we can 
say to excuse our own temporary un- 
consciousness of danger is, that we 
have not, like the great naturalist, 
courted it ; and that we have not ne- 
glected anything in our poor power 
to give warning that it was at hand. 

And yet, when we consider the cha- 
racter of the conflict upon which it is 
our allotted part to be inactive gazers, 
we feel that a partial forgetfulness of 
self scarcely needs excuse or explana- 
tion, We are deeply persuaded, that, 
in the ample range of history, there is 
no example of a struggle like this by 
which Ireland is now agitated, and the 
British empire threatened with con- 
vulsion and ruin—a struggle in which 
the ends were so vast and the agencies 
so extraordinary. On the one hand, 
the dismemberment and destruction of 
the greatest empire in this world is 
aimed at, through a process of peaceful 
agitation for which the free spirit of 
our constitution provides facilities. On 
the other hand, it is hoped to baffle 
these daring aims by affording the 
freest scope to the devices for their 
accomplishment ; and it is hoped that 
the integrity of the British empire 
ean be ensured, by affording such lati- 
tude of indulgence to its enemies, as 
shall permit hostility to evaporate and 
exhaust itself in the throes of a mena- 
cing but peaceful agitation. 

Such seem to be the aims and 
expectations of two parties on which 
the attention of thinking men through- 
out Europe is fixed; on the issue of 
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whose contest the fate of Great Bri- 
tain, humanly speaking, is dependent, 
If Mr. O'Connell prevail, even for a 
brief season, England will, in all -pro- 
bability, lose her high place above 
nations. If the policy of Sir Robert 
Peel succeed, we are taught to hope, 
the anti-Anglican spirit in Ireland will 
be laid, and for ever. How earnestly, 
in the presence of such an alternative, 
we take the spirits of the passing mo- 
ment to task, and question them re- 
specting the future—how earnestly do 
we scrutinize the policy of those who 
direct the movements in fayour of re- 
peal, and of those to whose wisdom 
and good faith the safety of the empire 
has been confided; and with what 
“ miser care” do we hoard every in- 
cident or circumstance that seems to 
promise an issue favourable to the best 
interests of the empire! ! 

The avowed policy of each of these 
opposing parties may be briefly stated. 
Mr. O’Connell declares his purpose 
and his hope to be, that he will obtain 
from Great Britain, by peaceful agita- 
tion, a repeal of the legislative union. 
Sir Robert Peel is said to expect, that, 
by giving the amplest latitude to this 
peaceful agitation, and merely taking 
precautions to prevent its freshening 
into war, it will subside of itself, and 
with it will die away the hopes which 
have sustained for so long a lapse of 
time a spirit of disaffection and dis- 
order. Such is, in its principle, the 
policy of each of the two parties. In 
comparing their respective merits, and 
presaging their prospects of success, 
perhaps the first distinction which 
strikes us is one fayourable to Mr. 
O'Connell. It is this: the repealers’ 
policy has had the effect of cementing 
the closest union between all who ap- 
prove of its object ; the policy of Sir 
Robert Peel has had the effect of di- 
viding among themselves, or of es- 
tranging from their leader, Conserva- 
tives devotedly attached to the interests 
of British connection. This must be 
regarded as, at the least, an unhappy 
accident. 

There are some, we are aware, who 
impute the discontent of Irish Con- 
servatives to motives unworthy of 
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them. They are dissatisfied, it is said, 
with their leader, because he is impar- 
tial. Were he to flatter Orange hopes 
and prejudices, and to deny to Roman 
Catholics their due share of official 
favour, his party in Ireland would be 
as numerous and as staunch as it was 
in the days of his highest popularity ; 
but because he has endeavoured to deal 
equal justice to all, and to govern for 
a people, not a party, partizans have 
fallen from him. This is most unjust. 
At this moment it would probably be 
found, that, among the supporters of 
the minister, none have been more un- 
wavering than those who are accused 
the most sharply of deserting him, 
namely, what might be termed the 
Orange section of the Conservative 
party. But we should be ashamed of 
arguing a question like this, The 
conduct of Irish Protestants of all 
ranks and conditions has abundantly 
disproved the charge against them. 
They knew the difficulties of the prime 
minister’s position, and, instead of 
complaining because they had not 
an ampler share of patronage and fa- 
vour than that to which they were en- 
titled, they suffered much without re- 
monstrance or complaint, because they 
felt that, in the very peculiar circum- 
stances in which the government was 
placed, it could not redress their 
wrongs, unless at a risk, or perhaps a 
loss, greater than they were willing to 
see hazarded. We leave the subject— 
it is one which, at this moment, we 
could not thoroughly examine without 
prejudice to some interest which we 
respect—and will content ourselves 
with observing, that, if self-seekers 
only have fallen from Sir Robert Peel’s 
ranks, he and the country may be well 
pleased that they are unmasked and 


ean do little further harm; but if the - 


true-hearted and the wise have recoiled 
or remonstrated, the policy which has 
caused their distrust or fear ought to 
re-considered, and their arguments 
against it weighed with a most serious 
attention. The apprehensions of Irish 
Conservatives, dissatisfied with the 
policy of government, may be reason- 
able or miay be groundless: none who 
believe them real can think them un- 
worthy of being cared for. The fol- 
lowing passage, extracted from aspeech 
of the Recorder of Dublin, faithfully 
describes them :— 


“He (Mr, Shaw) could assure his 
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ifoble friend (Lord Eliot) and every 
member of the Irish government, that 
he entertained for them every personal 
respect and -good will; he appreciated 
the courtesy and the high and honourable 
bearing of his noble friend (Lord Eliot), 
but men who felt their properties, their 
families, their houses, an oar 
they valued, to be at stake, could not 
afford to bow and compliment those 
away (cheers) ; and if his noble friend, 
and those with whom he acted in the 
Irish government, would stand with 
folded arms upon what was that night 
called the ‘ do-nothing system,’ and look 
on quietly at such agitation as was then 
disporting itself in Ireland, on the very 
brink of outbreak and revolution (hear, 
hear), when the slightest casualty, an 
intemperate word, or hasty expression, 
or premature sign on the part of the 
leaders of that movement, might preci- 
pitate the whole country into a depth of 
outrage, and bloodshed, and ruin, which 
no human eye could fathom (cheers)— 
then the government must not be sur- 
prised if the loyal and peaceable subjects 
of the Crown felt uneasiness and alarm, 
and a want of that confidence which a 
firm government and vigorous adminis- 
tration of the law could alone inspire 
under the present circumstances in Ire- 
land (cheers).” 


We shall by-and-by return to the 
case of the dissentient Conservatives ; 
for the present we turn to dissentients 
of a different description. While 
Conservatives complain that Sir Robert 
Peel will not defend the legislative 
union against its enemies, by suppress- 
ing with a strong hand the unconsti- 
tutional agitation through which they 
hope for success, there are others who 
insist that he ought to adopt a more 
pliant policy ; and that, instead of 
compelling the disaffected to renounce 
their pernicious enterprise, he should 
bribe them into an abandonment of it 
by concessions which would imply 
faithlessness in the party granting and 
the party accepting. If, on the one 
hand, Sir Robert Peel disappoints men 
of principle by refusing the advice 
they offer, to maintain the Union and 
the articles of Union by measures of 
severity towards all who would disturb 
either, he offends, on the other hand, 
men of no principle, by rejecting their 
counsel also—that of guarding the 
benefits of union to England, by vio- 
lating the conditions of the great na- 
tional compact on which it was obtained. 
In this latter case we believe the policy 
of Sir Robert Peel to be not less expe- 
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dient than it is obviously just and ho- 
nourable. We do not believe that the 
Union can be maintained by a violation 
ofitsarticles. The breach of faith would 
not satisfy the adversaries of British 
connection, but rather would encourage 
them to persevere in the effort to achieve 
their country’s independence ; it would 
disgust the best friends of England, 
and would remove a barrier which has 
hitherto prevented many from being 
absorbed into the masses of the re- 
pealers. These reasons had, no doubt, 
presented themselves long since to our 
reader’s mind ; they merit, however, a 
somewhat ampler exposition. 

It is now forty-three years since 
Great Britain purchased from the 
legislature of Ireland, then composed 
exclusively of Protestants (with few 
exceptions, Protestants of the Church 
of England), the right and power to 
legislate for them and their country in 
the Imperial Parliament. The advan- 
tages attendant on this great national 
settlement were very considerable, and 
the price paid and promised for them 
was not, we are bound to say, inade- 
quate. We speak not of the gold pro- 
fusely lavished to gain the corrupt by 
bribes ; we think of the compact made 
between the people of two independent 
countries, of the honour and greatness 
of England pledged to assure to Ire- 
land and Irish Protestants certain 

eat advantages of which they were 
ound possessed. Foremost among 
these advantages was the provision 
made for a religious ministration in 
the establishment of the Catholic 
Church. It was, apparently, anoma- 
lous, that an establishment, at that time 
wealthy, should be maintained for 
the exclusive advantage of a small 
minority of the people. A legislative 
union with England, it was promised, 
would correct this seeming irregula- 
rity. The churches of the two king- 
doms were to become one, the two 
peoples were to be united into one, 
and the united Church of England and 
Ireland was to be thenceforth the 
church of the majority. These assu- 
rances were embodied in the articles 
of Union, of which the fifth declares 


‘¢ That the Churches of England and 
Ireland, as now by law established, be 
united into one Protestant Episcopal 
Church, to be called the United Church 
of England and Ireland, and that the 
doctrine, worship, discipline, and go- 
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vernment of the said United Church 
shall be, and shall remain, in full force 
for ever; and that the continuance and 
preservation of the said United Church, 
as the Established Church of England 
and Ireland, shall be deemed and taken 
to be an essential and fundamental part 
of the Union: and that, in like manner, 
the doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government of the Church of Scotland, 
shall remain, and be preserved, as the 
same are now established by law, and 
by the acts for the union of the two 
kingdoms of England and Scotland.” 


Politicians of the calibre of Mr. 
Ward are capable of making the dis- 
covery that this article contains no 
especial promise with respect to the 
temporalities of the Established Church 
in Ireland. They are right :—and 
what is the value of their discovery, 
considered in reference to the argu- 
ment to which they apply it? Simply 
this—that the Articles of Union do 
not encompass the Irish branch of the 
Established Church with securities in 
the benefit of which the Church in 
England does not participate. Both 
branches of the Church have the prin- 
ciples of equity and law—the obliga- 
tions of the coronation oath—and, we 
may add, the true interests of the 
country—as guarantees for their rights 
and possessions—the Church in Eng- 
land, if we confine ourselves to its 
human defences, has no more—in Ire- 
land has no less. The spirit and pur- 
port of the Articles of Union was to 
ensure this equality to the establish- 
ment in Ireland; its purport was to 
deprive its enemies of that very argu- 
ment which the partisans of “appro- 
priation” still affect to find in the 
comparative amount of the Roman 
Catholic population. 

This argument is doubly vicious— 
vicious in its disregard of the obliga- 
tions incurred by Irish Roman Catho- 
lics as well as of those which have 
been contracted by the British empire. 
Although Roman Catholics in Ireland 
had little political power at the close 
of the last century, it was thought 
advisable to secure their acquiescence 
in the great national settlement of the 
Union. This was done, to some 
extent, by making them understand 
that their interests were likely to be 
promoted by it. So long as there was 
a Church of Ireland, maintained by 
lands and tithes, in a country where 
the great majority of the people were 
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of a different communion, holding, or at 
least accused of holding, principles of 
extreme intolerance, however strongly 
they might disclaim and abjure all hos- 
tile purposes, their professions would 
be distrusted, and power, of which 
they might avail themselves to over- 
throw an obnoxious establishment, 
would be withheld from them ;—but so 
soon as the Irish Church establishment 
became a part of that of the United 
Kingdom, and as Ireland sent her 
quota of representatives to the im- 
perial parliament, the fears and the 
distrust of Protestants would cease to 
be reasonable, would be less respected, 
and, at no distant period, would give 
way before the ample assurances which 
Roman Catholics were ready to afford 
of their neutral dispositions towards 
the temporalities of thechurch. Thus 
was the “ Legislative Union” proposed 
and carried. Its advocates bade Pro- 
testants dismiss their fears, and en- 
couraged Romanists to hope. The 
number of Roman Catholics in Ire- 
land was no longer to be a source of 
danger to a church whose members 
were to be henceforth computed for 
the United Kingdom—the supposed 
principles of Roman Catholics were 
no longer, after their disclaimers, to 
furnish arguments against their ad- 
mission to political power, inasmuch 
as, in the imperial parliament, their 
power would be less dangerous. There 
was this difference, however, and it 
was very important, between the re- 
presentations made to Roman Catholics 
and those by which Protestants were 
influenced—the latter were solemn 
declarations of the State, embodied 
in public acts by which England 
became bound for ever ;—the other 
were inferences, natural, no doubt, 
and reasonable, from the relations of 
the new political system to which the 
union was to give birth, but unac- 
credited and unauthorised by any 
competent power, and for which the 
British nation and its government 
were wholly irresponsible. In due 
course of time the latter representa- 
tion, that which encouraged a hope 
without giving a promise, was realised. 
Roman Catholics were entrusted with 
political power to an extent greater 
than they had anticipated, and on 
terms far more favorable. They be- 
came enabled to legislate for the Church 
establishment on condition of abjuring 
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by a solemn oath all hostility to it, 
and swearing that they would not 
exercise their newly acquired powers 
to its detriment. Their spirit, it is 
said, has changed with their condition ; 
their promises and engagements, it is 
said, they now feel too burdensome to 
respect any longer; and, because they 
are reported to have become faithless 
and forsworn, England is invited “to 
do likewise.” She obtained from the 
Protestants of Ireland, by a solemn 
promise to protect their rights, the 
power to legislate for their country ; 
by an extraordinary and an extrava- 
gant exercise of this power she ad- 
mitted their enemies into a participa- 
tion of it—and now that these enemies 
have proved themselves truce-breakers 
and false, England is called on, not to 
withdraw from them powers which they 
had dishonestly obtained, but to imitate 
their bad example, by betraying friends 
who have confided in her, and who 
have loyally defended her interests and 
honor through all vicissitudes. Such 
is the expedient by which a great na- 
tion is advised to relieve itself from 
an embarrassment. She is recom- 
mended to retain all the advantages 
of the Legislative Union, and to re- 
lease herself from its attendant incon- 
veniences, by violating engagements to 
which she had bound herself for ever. 
Within how narrow a space of years 
may political eternities be begun and 
ended!! 

But it is not our purpose to moralize. 
We are to show not that the revolu- 
tionary expedient for maintaining the 
union is unjust and base, but that it 
would be worse than ineffectual. It 
would encourage, without conciliating, 
repealers ; and it would alienate the 
best and most disinterested among the 
friends of British connection. We 
do not mean to affirm that a breach 
of contract is, in all instances, criminal, 
and must be attended in all by cala- 
mitous consequences—but, having re- 
spect to present times and circum. 
stances, we affirm, without hesitation, 
that a violation of the Articles of 
Union would be a grave political 
error. We do not like to imagine 
possible cases in which a breach of 
contract can be justified. Such eases 
in general ought not to be imagined. 
The necessity which enforces, will 
excuse them: but it is not for the 
mind of man to anticipate such a 
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necessity before it has arisen. Antici- 
a like these, if they become 
abitual, will have an evil influence 
on the moral character. It is to be 
remembered, however, that, when we 
speak of a breach of contract, our 
censures apply only to the parties 
who are guilty of the first violation. 
If the Irish Protestants have been 
untrue to their engagements, or if 
the Established Church in Ireland 
has been disimproved, we ought, of 
ourselves, to release England from a 
duty which our misconduct has ren- 
dered it impossible for her to discharge. 
If the Church has set up new claims, 
or proposed new articles of faith, we 
cannot plead our Articles of Union as 
rendering it obligatory upon England 
to enforce them. But if the state of 
society in Ireland has been generally 
improving—if, in the progress of im- 
rovement, the Church, as she ought, 
as taken the lead—if she has corrected 
numerous abuses, by which her useful- 
ness was impaired at the time when 
England contracted an obligation to 
be her defender—if no objection can 
be urged against her which was not 
in force in the year when that obliga- 
tion was incurred—and if many an 
objection which might have been ad- 
vanced in that day, is now untenable 
—if, in a word, there is no reason 
alleged for dismantling the Church 
establishment, except that its humilia- 
tion would be acceptable to the Roman 
Catholics—it is impossible that any 
right-minded man can reflect upon 
such a pretext for spoliation without 
a feeling of disapproval or disgust, 
and it cannot be imagined that a 
people can suffer under the ‘success 
of such a pretext, without losing all 
respect and love for the nation that 
has done them wrong. 

Let no man imagine that a sense of 
self-interest only attaches Irish Pro- 
testants to the cause of British con- 
nection. All who have large posses- 
sions may very naturally feel that it is 
their plain interest to maintain the 
Union—but it is a truth which cannot 
be too generally known, that, quite 
independently of all such considera- 
tions, a great and mighty mass of 
Irish Protestants love, for itself, with 
@ most generous affection, the very 
name of England. They love the 
land of their ancestors—the land where 
they believe religion to be purest, 
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charity most unfailing, honor most 
unspotted, and justice evenest and 
most impartial. It would be very 
perilous to give a rude shock to the 
loyal affections of a most noble race 
who hold England in this high esteem ; 
and the shock will be given, and will 
be ruinously felt, if, for any considera- 
tion yet disclosed, the Articles of Union 
are violated. 

There are some, we believe, so un- 
reflecting, or so superficial in their 
knowledge of Ireland, that they can 
think without a painful emotion of 
a scheme which should alienate the 
great mass of the Protestants, provided 
it had the effect of conciliating that 
larger body now clamorous for “ Re- 
peal.” Protestants, they argue, in- 
cluding those of all denominations, 
do not exceed two millions—Roman 
Catholics amount to six: is not the 
gain considerable, if the attachment 
of the larger body can be obtained at 
the cost of losing the lesser? We 
enter now into no comparison between 
the classes on which this compendious 
judgment is often passed—we do not 
complain of the very fallacious test of 
their respective merits—the test of 
mere numbers—but we give utterance 
to a warning which no man acquainted 
with Ireland will contemn, that, if the 
Protestants of this country become 
estranged from the love of England, 
there will remain no friends to the 
cause of British connection. No—if 
at this moment the Roman Catholic 
population was in a calm, and tidings 
were breathed over the tranquil mass 
that Protestants had become disaf- 
fected, an agitation more tempestuous 
and threatening than has yet iden ex- 
perienced would convulse the island— 
an agitation which would speedily 
break out into war, and which the 
whole power of the British empire 
might be found inadequate to sup- 
press. 

It is much the fashion of plausible 
talkers to represent the church esta- 
blishment as the anomalous peculiarity 
in the condition of Ireland, and to 
insist that a wise adjustment of that 
one irregularity would be a remedy 
for all disorders. A statement so 
exaggerated and so puerile could not 
be repeatedly made without reproof, if 
it were the habit of men who take a 
part in public affairs to expend a 
thought upon the case of Ireland. So 
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far from regarding our church esta- 
blishment as an anomaly, a wise and 
reflecting man would pronounce an 
establishment of a different description 
inconsistent with the order of things 
to which it belongs. The state of 
Ireland is this—the land has been 
bestowed upon Protestant proprietors, 
and a portion of their possessions has 
been set apart for the maintenance of 
a Protestant Church. Of what have 
Roman Catholics to complain? Are 
they satisfied that a rental of twelve 
millions has been assigned to Protes- 
tant landlords ?—and is all their indig- 
nation aroused by the half or quarter 
million charged upon this rental for 
the uses of a Protestant clergy? Is 
this “ that one strawberry” in the cup, 
which must bear the blame of the 
frenzied intoxication of the debauch, 
and of the morning’s nausea and heart- 
burn? Roman Catholics angry be- 
cause lay Protestants are not in pos- 
session of the whole rental of Ireland !! 
Because a small portion has been re- 
served in which the poor of their com- 
munion must inevitably be sharers !! 
“ What’s Hecuba to them?” Is it 
good for a church to have assured 
temporalities? Roman Catholics have 
contracted engagements to the state 
which should silence their murmurs. 
Is wealth pernicious to a church? 
Roman Catholics are under engage- 
ments to the religion they profess, 
which should cause them not only to 
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acquiesce but to rejoice in the laws 
which ensure to the great heresy or 
schism its enervating possessions. If, 
indeed, they bore any part in the 
burden of the establishment, “ reasoa 
good” that they should speak against 
it—mais nous avons changé tout cela 
modern science has taught where the 
burden really presses. Not tenant, 
nor landlord, but the state, is the 
sufferer. This is a truth which was 
brought to light as soon as revolu- 
tionists wanted it. Were the tithe- 
rent-charge the property of Protestant 
landlords, it would be contrary to the 
principles of radical economists that 
it should be handed over to the clergy 
of the Church of Rome ; but no sooner 
has the transfer been thought desirable 
than a reason has been found to prove 
it just:—tithes are the property of 
the state—neither tenant nor landlord, 
with any semblance of justice, can 
complain of them.* 

The ingenuity of hatred is fertile 
inargument. It has been discovered, 
that, although no individual in Ireland 
can regard tithe as any thing more 
than one of the conditions of occupancy 
or possession, for which he has had a 
valuable consideration—although the 
payers of tithe rent-charge are bound 
to regard it not as a recompense for 
the services of a religious ministration, 
but as the price (not, perhaps, a fifth 
of what it purchases) of a certain 
portion of the produce of the soil— 


* This view of the subject is taken by an Irish nobleman, Lord Oranmore, in a 
petition recently presented by Earl Fortescue in the House of Lords :— 

* That your petitioner will advert but to one argument in favor of the justice of 
the present appropriation of Irish church property, which, though often refuted, is 
still supported by many, even liberal men and in high places; namely, ‘that the 
landed proprietors of Ireland are generally of the present Established Church, and 
that therefore the tithes should be appropriated to the clergy of their faith.’ Your 

etitioner submits it has been clearly shown that the burden of tithes cannot 

e said to press on occupying tenants, their rents being so much the less. Nor 
does it fall on the landed proprietor. If descendant of a grantee from the crown, 
his grant was and is subject to tithe as a prior charge, like quit-rent—if a pur- 
chaser, be paid so much less, from his purchase being subject to tithe. Wherefore, 
neither can such payment be said to press on the landed proprietor; nor has he, as 
such, any more right to say how these tithes shall be appropriated, than the tenant 
has to dictate to the landlord how he shall spend his rents.’ 

The noble lord seems to imagine that the state has aright (there are more minds 
than his lordship’s in which the idea of right and power seems to be the same) to divide 
the church temporalities between the various communions in Ireland, and he seems to 
expect that Roman Catholics could be thus bought off, at the expense of the church, 
from their disaffection to England, and that they would then of course acquiesce in 
the justice of leaving his lordship in tranquil possession of the broad lands of their 
ancestors. His lordship is misinformed. It would not be amiss were he to read the 
extracts which we give in another page, from the illustrious labourer’s letter-to his 
son, acquainting him with the rights he is to assert when “ the repeal comes.” 
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although, indeed, Roman Catholic 
tenants have no more reason to com- 
plain of the tithe than of the rent 
which, in some instances, they pay to 
a clerical proprietor—yet, neverthe- 
Jess, there is an especial reason why 
this impost shall be looked upon with 
feelings of discontent and rancour :— 
it is a badge of conquest and slavery— 
the feelings of indignation it awakens 
are generous and honorable. 


«e. 


Ireque leonum— 
Vincla recusantum.” 


Thus reasons that senator of spotless 
honor, Mr. More O’Ferrall—who has 
sworn the Roman Catholic oath—thus 
reasons Mr. Villiers Stuart, a gentle- 
man of English descent located on the 
Irish soil. Upon the propriety of such 
an argument, issuing from the lips of 
the former gentleman, we feel that 
comment from us would be misplaced ; 
for gentlemen who agree in sentiment 
or opinion with the Protestant moralist 
and reformer, we shall relate an anec- 
dote in the words of a revered autho- 
rity, the late Bishop Jebb :— 


** The writer cannot help recording a 
curious fact, which he heard several 
years ago from Dr. Phelan’s own lips. 

is words were nearly as follows :— 
‘When I was a very little boy, I was 
invited to attend a funeral. The house 
in which the people were assembled was 
within a short distance of Clonmel, on 
the banks of the river Suir, and com- 
manding an extensive prospect into the 
county of Waterford. A friar, who hap- 
pened to be present, drew me apart from 
the company, (I was then a Roman 
Catholic); he led me to a bay-window, 
took me by the hand, and said, ‘ Look 
there around you, my boy; those moun- 
tains, these valleys, as far as you can see, 
were once the territory of your ancestors ; 
but they were unjustly deapeited of it.’ 
I never can forget the impression. My 
young blood boiled in my veins. For 
the time I was in spirit a rebel; and 
I verily believe, if it had not been the 

ood pleasure of Providence to lead me 
mto other circumstances, and furnish 
me with better instructors, I might have 
terminated my life on a scaffold.’ ’”* 


This is an interesting and an in- 
structive anecdote. We give it in 
the words of Dr. Phelan’s honored 
biographer ; observing, that there is 


one, and only one name in it which we 
would alter. We have some reason 
to believe that the incident which 
stamped so indelible an impression 
on young Phelan’s memory, occurred 
on the banks, not of the Suir, but the 
Blackwater. Of this, however, we are 
certain: the most striking features in 
the landscape over which the friar 
commanded the youth to gaze, were 
beauties on the estates which now 
acknowledge the Villiers Stuarts for 
their masters. We remembered the 
anecdote when we read the notable 
argument from a scion of this intruded 
family. We remembered, too, that, 
although the prospect by which the 
descendant of a Prince of the Deasies 
was fired, had, among its embellish- 
ments, the steeples or spires of one 
or two village churches, and although 
more than one modest parsonage was 
visible, the ecclesiastical incendiary 
never condescended to notice them. 
No—the endowment of the Established 
Church is only an incident in the spo- 
liation by which Roman Catholics feel 
aggrieved. So long as they declare 
themselves contented with forfei- 
tures which have given the soil of 
all Ireland to the Saxon, it would be 
worse than absurd in them to affect 
impatience at the very moderate re- 
serve made for the maintenance of the 
Saxon Church. 

While we thus endeavour to prove 
that the church establishment is not 
what its enemies term the monster 
grievance of Ireland, that it is, at 
worst, but a natural consequence, or 
an integral part of a more comprehen- 
sive settlement of property, we are 
by no means blind or indifferent to 
the dangers and discontents to which 
the whole settlement of property in 
Ireland has been made to furnish oc- 
casion. Lord John Russell, we be- 
lieve, has pronounced the case of our 
church temporalities anomalous; we 
merely would expand his observa- 
tion into a truth. There is nething 
now existing in any country, civilized 
or barbarous, which furnishes a pa- 
rallel for the case of proprietorship 
in Ireland. The whole island has 
been confiscated, repeatedly confis- 
cated, and good care has been taken 
that the descendants of the ancient 
proprietors shall retain a stimulating re- 


* Remains of William Phelan, B.D., vol. i. p. 2, Note. 
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membrance of their ancestors’ wrongs 
and losses. 

This is the peculiarity or the ano- 
maly most to be observed and dreaded 
in the social state of Ireland. A people 
whose love and pride of ancestry is 
eminently strong and constant, living 
amidst continually renewed remem- 
brances of their fallen greatness—the 
descendants of their ancient chieftains 
in wretchedness or beggary, and stran- 
gers bearing rule over their rightful 
inheritance. The effect of represen- 
tations to this effect artfully adapted 
to the character and circumstances of 
an imaginative and an impoverished 
people can scarcely be exaggerated. 
Of the spirit in which they are framed 
the following passage from the “ Me- 
moirs of Captain Rock” may be taken 
as a fair specimen :— 


“In fact, most of the outlawries in 
Treland were for treason committed the 
very day on which the Prince and 
Princess of Orange accepted the crown 
in the banquetting-house ; though the 
news of this event could not possibly 
have reached the other side of the channel 
on the same day, and the lord lieutenant 
of King James, with an army to enforce 
obedience, was at that time in actual 
possession of the government. So little 
was common sense consulted, or the mere 
decency of forms observed by that rapa- 
cious spirit which nothing less than the 
confiscation of the whole island could 
satisfy ; and which, having, in the reign 
of James I. and at the Restoration, 
despoiled the natives of no less than ten 
millions six hundred and thirty-six thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-seven 
acres, now added to its plunder one 
million sixty thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-two acres more, being the 
amount altogether (according to Lord 
Clare’s calculation) of the whole super- 
ficial contents of the island. 

‘Thus not only had all Ireland suf- 
fered confiscation in the course of this 
century, but no inconsiderable portion 
of it had been twice and even thrice 
confiscated. Well might Lord Clare 
say, ‘that the situation of the Irish 
nation, at the Revolution, stands un- 
paralleled in the history of the inhabited 
world.’”—Memoirs of Captain Rock, 
book i. cap. 12. 


This is not the place for entering 
into a discussion upon the equity or 
lawfulness of the Irish forfeitures and 
confiscations. Our business is only to 
remind the reader that a persuasion 
of their injustice has been industriously 
and incessantly wrought into the minds 

Vou. XXII.—No, 129. 
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of the great mass of the people. 
«Neither have the efforts to produce 
this effect been made clandestinely. 
It is said, indeed, that the ceremony 
of taking possession is secretly ob- 
served by the successor on the demise 
of each claimant of a forfeited estate, 
and some act performed to intimate 
that the claim is not abandoned. But, 
independently of these occult asser- 
tions of imperfect right, there are 
frequent acts of a more public nature 
which give notice to the de facto pos- 
sessors that their rights are challenged. 
It is well known to those who read 
Irish history, that in the brief reign 
of James II. the enactments to deprive 
English settlers of their possessions 
were preceded by publications im~- 
pugning the acts of settlement and 
explanation, and insisting on the rights 
of the dispossessed ancient proprietors. 
These latter vaunted their expectation 
that a Roman Catholic monarch would 
restore them to what they claimed as 
their rights; and, while arguments 
were put forth through the press in 
their behalf as well as on the part of 
the actual occupants, a sense of in- 
security and alarm was generally dif- 
fused throughout the recognised pro- 
prietary. Now, however neglected 
the history of Ireland may be by Pro- 
testants and those who constitute what 
has been termed the English pete 
their competitors are not equally re- 
gardless. They know, therefore, by 
historical experience, the tendency and 
probable effect of declamation against 
the recognised and legal settlement of 
property, and are, accordingly, the less 
likely to have recourse to it heedlessly. 
Those who desire to see how this 
powerful lever has been applied and 
used to the awakening fear in one 
class and eager expectancy in another, 
may be sufficiently instructed by read- 
ing a single chapter of the Repealer’s 
Manual, and looking over the pro- 
ceedings at the usual repeal demon- 
strations as reported in the newspapers 
of the party. It needs but little acumen 
to discern the hope and purpose of 
extensive confiscation, virtual or en- 
forced by law, in the professions of 
even the less demonstrative repealers. 
We say virtual confiscation, ause 
we think it probable that were the 
repeal scheme successful, the great 
majority of Anglo-Jrish proprietors 
would be induced to surrender t heir 
rights by processes more expeditious 
2B 
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and less ful than those of law, 
and hold it quite possible for a parlia- 
ment in College-green to exculpate 
itself in the judgment of Europe, while 
its members and its supporters have 
obtained all the advantages which 
enactments of proscription and spo- 
liation could ensure to them. 

We are not ignorant that many 
advocates and champions of repeal 
strongly disclaim the purposes which 
we think discernible in the tendencies 
and through the agencies of their 
movement. It is true, they say, the 
rights, if rights they be, of the Saxon 
proprietors, were founded in injustice— 
the forfeitures by which they benefitted 
were iniquitous and indefensible — but 
time and occupation have given them 
a new title better than that which they 
derived from acts of parliament or 
from the favour of the throne—mar- 
Yiage settlements, provision for chil- 
dren, have consecrated rights originally 
more than questionable—to violate 
them would be now a species of in- 
justice. This would all be very good 
as a plea in favour of occupancy urged 
by slvetstes of actual spent _Uak 
it is a plea which rival claimants who 
believed they had justice on their side 
would laugh to scorn whenever they 
thought the time come for enforcing 
their rightful claims. Arguments from 
prescription have weight and autho- 
rity in times of settled and long- 
subsisting order: in a new nation, 
and such a nation as young Ireland 
is to be when its independence is pro- 
claimed, few men will be found so 
dauntless or so unreflecting as to em- 
ploy them. 

Even now there are indications of 
a disposition less favourable to the 
existing settlement of property than 
prudent repealers would, in their 
cooler hours, acknowledge. The pub- 
lication of such a work as Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s “ Ireland and the Irish,” at such 
a time, cannot be regarded as an act 
hazarded without due deliberation. 
We have already exposed its indif- 
ference to truth in carrying out the 
enterprise to defame Protestantism 
and England, and we shall therefore 
content ourselves now with a single 
quotation, which may show the light 
in which the legal settlement of pro- 
perty in this country is to be looked 


upon by repealers :— 
‘* The reign of Charles the First began 
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under different auspices. The form of 
oppression and robbery varied—the sub- 
stance was still the same. Iniquitous 
law took place of the bloody sword: 
the soldier was superseded by the judge ; 
and for the names of booty and - er, 
the words forfeiture cn confiscation 
were substituted. The instrument used 
by the government was the ‘ Commission 
to inquire into defective titles.’ The king 
claimed the estates of the Irish people in 
three provinces, This commission was 
instituted to enforce that claim. It was 
a monstrous tribunal: an attempt was 
made to bribe juries to find for the 
crown—that attempt failed. Then the 
jurors who hesitated to give verdicts 
against the people were fined, im- 
prisoned, ruined. The judges were 
not so chary: they were bribed—ay, 
bribed with four shillings in the pound 
of the value of all lands recovered from 
the subjects of the crown before such 
judges. And so totally lost to all sense 
of justice or of shame was the perpe- 
trator of this bribery, Strarrorp, that 
he actually boasted that he had thus 
made the chief baron and other judges 
‘attend to the affair as if it were their 
own private business.’ ”"—Jreland and the 
Trish, p. 6. 


It does not coneern us here to expose 
the want of truth in this passage (for 
such exposure we refer the reader to 
former numbers of the magazine) ; 
we cite it to show the tendency of the 
work, and ask is it likely that titles 
to landed possession, whose origin and 
foundation is thus described, will be 
respected, if a time arrive when the de- 
scendants of the “ wronged and plun- 
dered proprietors” shall have acquired 
the power to annul them? 

The Nation of May 27, publishes 
the following advice from a corres- 
pondent :— 


‘“* Another correspondent refers to the 
often-quoted axiom of Fletcher of Sal- 
toun—‘ that it mattered little who made 
the laws, if the patriots made the ballads 
of a people,’ and suggesting that the 
association should adopt means for cir- 
culating bold, patriotic, and animating 
songs among the peasantry,” &c. &e. 


The same number of the journal 
publishes, in a column of “ answers 
to correspondents,” a song, from which, 
after citing the preface which intro- 
duces it, we shall copy the second and 
the concluding stanza :— 


** We complained in our last number 
of the exaggerated spirit of ferocity 
in many of the songs sent to us every 
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day, and here is a comical example—[a 
comical example!] We dare say, how- 
ever, that the writer was in the best 
possible humour, over a tumbler of 
Innishowen and a cigar, when he per- 
petrated this piece of incendiarism. 
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the labourer in Liverpool,* “ great 
* grandson” of an Irish baron! te his 
son, a labourer, in Canada, can occa- 
sion no surprise. The stage next 
after that in which existing proprietors 


are qualified as robbers is that in which 
rightful claimants begin to prepare 
their titles. The Liverpool nobleman 
is not at all too early in his prepara- 
tions, 

Some years since, in 1832, a time 
when the missionaries of repeal were 
far from inactive, a translation of the 
Abbe M‘Geoghegan’s History of Ire- 
land was published by subscription in 
Dublin. We offer no remark on the 
character of the work, or on the pro- 
fession of the majority of the subscri- 
bers; but content ourselves with a 
single extract. It gives, in the third 
volume, p. 488, a report of commis- 
sioners appointed to take cognizance 
of properties confiscated at the time 
of the Revolution in 1688, and the 
report having referred to a book pre- 
sented with it as containing the names, 
&c., of the parties deprived, the author 


** The Saxon and the Dane, 
Says the Shan Van Vocht, 
The Saxon and the Dane, 
Says the Shan Van Vocht, 
The Saxon and the Dane 
Our immortal hills profane, 
May destruction seize the twain, 
Says the Shan Van Vocht. 


** They came across the wave, 
Says the Shan Van Vocht, 
They came across the wave, 
Says the Shan Van Vocht, 
They came across the wave 
But to plunder and enslave, 
And should find a robber’s grave, 
Says the Shan Van Vocht.” 


When “Singing for the Millions” 
is of this character, such a letter as 
we alluded to in our last number from 


* We have been permitted to make some extracts from this epistle, which, with- 
out changing the style or orthography, we submit to the reader :— 

** People of foreign countries will very naturally ask why it should be so in 
such a place as I describe. The reason is quite obvious: Ireland was conquered 
by haughty, tyrannical, and bloated England about one hundred and seventy years 
ago; from that day tothis England has used all her ingenuity, power, and meanness 
to keep us as slaves. The produce of our labour and soil is abstracted by over and 
unjust taxation, and by the constant drain of almost the whole rental of Ireland by 
the absentees who live and squander all in England. Those absentees are the 
descendants of King William’s army, who got the lands of all the real Milesian- 
Irish who fought ond stood out to the last for the rights, and nationality, and honour 
of their country. Your great grandfather was one of the bravest commanders in 
the battle of Aughrim, .... of .. He went from Aughrim to 
Limerick, where the brave Irish held out for nearly two years against the English 
forces that was double their number: and there was not a day during that time 
they did not attempt to force the town, but was always repulsed by the Irish army 
within with great slaughter. At length their provision was getting short, and they 
were obli af to offer the English forces terms of peace. he terms were, that 
King William and his successors should be their monarch, but that they would 
retain the Catholic religion ; and that the gentlemen and noblemen who stood out 
for their country should not be Dapnienceel of their propertyes. All was Signed 
and Sealed and given up with the garrison of Limerick, and that Ireland should 
always have a parliament of their own, to settle all the affairs of their own nation. 
Well, before twelve months after the English made out excuses against the Irish 
against them, and they banished four or five thousand out of the country at onee, 
and a great many more was obliged to fly to France. Your great grandfather was 
a clever and a knowing fellow, who did not like to leave his country, and they gave 
him by his giving up his title, which was een OE ee 
and his estates and castle, which was where the Earl of . . . lives 
now, whose great grandfather was a private soldier in King William’s army—his 
name was Perhaps you will say, what is all this old story to me now 
who is obliged to work hard for my living in a foreign land? but it is every thin 
to you if there is a repeal of the union. Other good will follow, and Ireland will 
be the happyest country under the sun; and the fortune of war might put you or 
some one belonging to you in possession of some of your long-lost rights, and it’s 
only right you should know where in Ireland them rights lay.” 
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appends to the reference the following 
note :— 


“ Every effort has been used by us to 
discover the book in which are contained 
the names of the proprictors, in order to 
introduce them here, in favour of their 
descendants, many of whomare still living, 
but our efforts to find it have been in 


Similar efforts made in England and 
Ireland have probably been successful. 
If they have failed, the map of Orte- 
lius Redivivus (a map which caused 
alarm and suspicion when it appeared 
in the last century, and which we have 
heard has been recently reprinted) will 
well supply the deficiency—not so com- 
pletely, indeed, as to designate the 
heirs expectant or apparent, but, with 
as much accuracy as is really desi- 
rable, showing the name or family 
from which, in each instance, the heir 
is to be chosen. Uncertainty to this 
extent rather stimulates than allays 
expectation, encouraging very many 
to provide themselves with tickets in 
the repeal lottery, although its high 


prizes may light only on the favoured 
few. 


It is unnecessary, and would prove 


tedious, to enumerate the many proofs, 
presumptive and direct, that the settle- 
ment of property in Ireland is not 


regarded with those feelings which in- 
dicate acquiescence in the dispositions 


made by law. One or two testimo- 
nies, however, are deserving of notice. 
Of all the disclaimers on behalf of 
Roman Catholics of any hope or pur- 
pose to resume their lost estates, none 
were stronger or more direct than 
those of Mr. O’Connell—yet his lan- 

e was scarcely less forcible when 
he condemned the system on which 
England had acted towards this coun- 
try. We have already extracted a 
remarkable passage from the work 
which he published as a history—we 
subjoin a passage similar in character, 
which is found in the Reports of Evi- 
dence taken before the Orange Com- 
mittee of 1835 :*— 


“There is no property in this world 
which is circumstanced in a manner 
similar to Irish property. At the time 
of the union, Lord Clare gave it as his 
opinion, and as an undoubted historical 
fact, that the land of all Ireland had 
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been forfeited three times over. It was 
a loss to this country that she was never 
treated as a conquered nation. If such 
had been the case, the rights of private 
property would have been respected.” 


Such, according to Mr. O’Connell, 
is the perilous estate of property in 
Ireland. Lord Clare, a wise politi- 
cian, founded upon it an argument for 
assenting to a legislative union with 
Great Britain: Mr. O'Connell, whose 
sagacity is not inferior but whose con- 
dition is different, inveighs against it, 
and contends energetically for repeal. 
We leave it to the reader to fill up the 
argument on each side, and to deter- 
mine what were the considerations 
which influenced two wise men, looking 
at the same premises, to arrive at di- 
rectly opposite conclusions respecting 
the remedial measures which the ano- 
malous state of this country rendered 
necessary. 

But Mr. O’Connell has not only 
disavowed for his party any purpose of 
seeking a resumption of the forfeited 
estates, but has gone the further length 
of strengthening the disavowal by ar- 
gument. His reasoning, which will 
be found in the Reports of the Lords 
Committee on Ireland in 1825, and 
in the Digest of Evidence, vol. i. 
pp. 416, 417, &c., is to this effect: 
The titles which Roman Catholics 
have purchased since the year 1778 
are principally to estates which had 
been forfeited ; and it would be difficult 
to a degree amounting almost to im- 
possibility, to trace out parties who, 
in the event of a re-assumption, could 


prove a legitimate title to their ances- 
tral possessions. 


** The forfeited estates are of two na- 
tures: estates which belonged to the 
church, when it was a Roman Catholic 
church: and estates which belonged to 
individuals who were Catholics, and who 
forfeited. Now, I know that in practice 
the more recent forfeitures, which would 
be of course the most exposed to danger 
of re-assumption, are considered now 
the best titles to be purchased by Ca- 
tholics. I know that there is an impos- 
sibility at present in tracing out the 
persons who, if there were a re-assump- 
tion, would have what would be consi- 
dered legitimate title to those forfeited 
estates, even the most recent, or so great 
a difficulty as to amount in any one case, 
in my judgment, to an impossibility; but 


* Page 60. 
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take three, or four, or five cases, I would 
venture to assert, and I do assert it, to « 
amount to an impossibility. The for- 
feited estates are now constituted the 
ronnie of the Roman Catholics, I 
o not know a Roman Catholic who ever 
purchased any thing but a portion of a 
forfeited estate, forfeited either by the 
church or by private individuals ;* so 
that I can state with confidence to the 
committee, that all the estates the Ca- 
tholics have purchased since 1778 have 
been forfeited estates. Then the Roman 
Catholics have a number of leases for 
lives renewable for ever; and leases of 
lives and valuable terms of years; all 
that I know, and I believe the proposi- 
tion may be stated universally, are upon 
the forfeited estates. Of course, if 
there was a re-assumption the Catholics 


would lose those,” &e. 


As illustrations, Mr. O'Connell gave 
examples from his own family, in which 
there were many estates, and only one, 
of but little value, which had not been 


forfeited or confiscated. He concluded 
his argument thus :— 


‘IT mention these individual instances 
to show that the Catholic gentry are all 
interested in maintaining the present 
system of property—that the Catholic 
farmers are all interested in maintaining 
the present state of property that is de- 
rived under the acts of settlement and 
those patents ; and I would venture to 
assert, that there is nothing that would 
be so likely to create a civil war in Ire- 
land among the Roman Catholics, as 
any attempt to alter the acts of settle- 
ment, or look for the old heirs or suc- 
cessors to those properties; all the 
intelligence of the Catholics of the 
country, all its moral vigour, would 
certainly take as strong a part as pru- 
dence and conscience permitted them, 
to oppose such an alteration.” 


Such is the argument of Mr. 
O'Connell. Roman Catholics have 
become proprietors of, and tenants 
upon, forfeited estates, and accordingly 
have an interest in opposing the repeal 
of those acts of parliament by which 
their titles are assured. Much might be 
said against the truth of this argu- 
ment. We will not dispute its cor- 
rectness. We merely deny that it is 
applicable. ‘To what does it amount ? 

o this: the Roman Catholic landed 
icee tert among whom some lease- 

olders may be classed, in Ireland, are 
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interested in maintaining the act of 
settlement so far as their own posses- 
sions are secured by it. A repeal ot 
the act would invalidate the titles of 
Irish Roman Catholics to perhaps a 
twentieth of the rental, and would de- 
prive Protestants of the remainder ; 
that is to say, it would place nineteen- 
twentieths of the property of Ireland, 
wrested from Protestants, at the dis- 
posal of the new government, to re- 
ward its more daring adherents, and 
to indemnify such dispossessed Ro- 
manists as had proved themselves 
worthy of consideration by their 
neutrality, or their secret services 
while the cause of repeal was in agi- 
tation. 


As to the opinion expressed by Mr. 
O'Connell, that few Irish claimants 
could establish a legitimate title, even 
were it well grounded, it would be of 
little moment in the general argument. 
The matter of importance to actual 
proprietors is the security of their own 
titles ; this lost, it concerns them little 
whether their lands are to be assigned 
to an individual or to be scrambled for 
by atribe. There is little to comfort 
them in the thought that successors 
will not have title-deeds made out in 


due form. But the Irish are better 


genealogists than Mr. O'Connell seems 
to imagine, and they have had valuable 
auxiliaries in preserving their pedigrees 
in such a state as to furnish evidence 
not likely to be contested. Indeed, 
the interval through which descents 
are to be traced is not very extensive. 
Irish pedigrees were kept with much 
care, through written or traditional 
testimony, as long as it was customary 
for the Roman Catholic gentlemen of 
this country to seek military or civil 
appointments on the Continent, Ad. 
venturers very generally set out “to 
seek their fortune,” furnished with ecre- 
dentials of this description, when no 
other letters of credit were attainable. 
To supply the hiatus between such 
times and the present is not a matter 
of the difficulty which has been ima- 
gined. 

Evidence given by a witness of 
the highest respectability, Colonel 
Irwine, of Sligo, on the same subject 
but not to the same effect with that of 
Mr. O’Connell, affords useful infor- 


* This may well be believed, especially if, as Mr. O'Connell has declared, there 
were no other than forfeited estates to be purchased, 
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mation. Mr. O'Connell's testimony 


ought to be compared with it. 


** Has not a great part of the land in 
Ireland been forfeited at one time or 
other ?—Yes ; I conceive it must have 

-been. In my own county there is but a 

small portion of property in the county 
that has not been either forfeited or 
religious land sequestered. 

** Therefore, where that is the case 
you have very little choice in makin 
purchases ?—Of course ; I do not thin 
there are above three properties in the 
county that have not been forfeited. 

“Do you think that those who do 
make such purchases, or sell such es- 
tates, know the persons who originally 
forfeited those estates ?—I do not know 
that they exactly do; a gentleman resi- 
dent in the country might know it, if he 
took the pains or trouble to inquire. I 
hear a good deal, being in the habit of 
riding without a servant, and getting 
into conversation with the people; an 
I do know several families who still hold 
forth claims to properties. It is very 
recently that a man overtaking me, I 
got into conversation with him; he told 
me of a family that I know, who live 
not far from me, who could advance a 
claim to some of your noble chairman’s 
property, Lord Palmerston. 

**Do you know to what family your 
own estate belonged, before the for- 
feiture ?—Yes ; as far as I have taken 
the trouble to inquire, the immediate 

lace that I reside at belonged to a 
amily of the name of M‘Sweeney, and 
there are some of that family now resi- 
ding on the next denomination of ground 
to me—part of the same estate origi- 
nally. Of another denomination I have 
recently discovered the claimant, as I 
conceive. Some years ago, when I let it 
to a respectable farmer, this man made 
himself troublesome; he was residing 
as a cottager, and [ had a very great 
difficulty in getting him out. I had 
reason, within the last eight or ten 
years, to examine the title, and I found 
that the person who forfeited was of the 
same name with the individual I found 
such difficulty in evicting ; and he has 
merely gone into the next townland, not 
my estate, where he now resides. 

** Are you of opinion that the Roman 
Catholics who claim properties which 
have been forfeited, retain their desire 
to recover these properties, as a fixed 
peg principle of conduct ?—No; 

will not say as a fixed governing prin- 
ciple of conduct; I will not go to that 
extent; but that if there was such a 
convulsion as to give them any hopes of 
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success, I do not hesitate to say, because 
I believe it, that they would come for- 
ward and claim. 

‘*How do you know that they look 
to the Protestant property ?—I will 
give a very strong instance of it. A 
gentleman descended from a family that 
once possessed a great part of one 
barony in our county, and a large estate 
in an adjoining county (his ancestor 
left the country about the time of the 
treaty of Limerick, and entered into 
the Austrian service, and settled in 
those dominions). About 1788 or 1790, 
he returned, and took possession of his 
patrimonial property ; he was received 
very cordially by the gentlemen of the 
county. I know from my own observya- 
tion, both the Grand Juries of Mayo and 
Sligo promoted his views and wishes for 
laying out a new line of road—it was 
run through hisestate. There had been 
a portion of the family estate left, as I 
have always understood, to his ancestors, 
in consequence of a female of the family 
having been with child at the time of the 
forfeiture. As soon as the French 
landed, he raised a corps of 2000 men, 
joined the French, took possession of a 

entleman’s house and property ad- 
joining, which he alleged had been the 

roperty of his ancestor, adhered to the 
‘rench, was taken in arms at the battle 
of Ballinamuck, convicted and executed. 
That is a matter of public notoriety— 
it was in 1798.” 


Colonel Irwine gave various other 
instances to the same effect; one we 
cannot abstain from noticing :— 


“Is there any other instance you can 
state ?—There is, The first man who was 
my private tutor, when I was a boy of ten 
years old, was a Roman Catholic; my 
father, at that time, had the accommo- 
dation of a house belonging to a noble- 
man of great rank, and in walking about 
the groves, that man has often said to 
me, ‘ I ought to be in possession of these 
walks that we are now amusing our- 
selves in ;” and within these two years 
that same individual, (heis now, I under- 
stand, dead,) but with one foot then in 
the grave, told me the same thing ; and 
I suppose it was not to me alone that he 
told it ; he most likely has told it to his 
son. I only tell the committee what is 
the feeling.” 


Such is the testimony of one of the 
most respectable and respected resi- 
dent gentlemen of Ireland. It is tes- 
timony which, we are persuaded, could 
be corroborated by witnesses of equal 


¢ Com. Com. May 19, 1825. Dig. of Ev. vol. i, pp. 421, 422, &e. 
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rank in every part of the country, if 





the Irish gentry were generally as ob- . 


servant as Colonel Irwine. he dis- 
tinction drawn by this valuable wit- 
ness is very important; descendants of 
proprietors, who had forfeited, in times 
of quiet and order, when law is strong 
and treason is discouraged, will suffer 
their claims to sleep—but in times of 
convulsion, will find in them motives 
for daring exertion—the expectation 
of success will arouse them. 


** Oh, give but a hope—let a vista but 
gleam.” 


We have observed that the objec- 
tion which Roman Catholic proprie- 
tors may naturally feel to a repeal of 
the act of settlement, admits of being 
removed wherever there exist the 
means of giving them compensation 
for the properties of which they become 
dispossessed. The parliament which 
sat in Ireland during the brief reign 
of James II. seems to have adopted 
this principle of compensation. By 
one law the act of settlement was re- 
pealed—by another, the properties of 
three thousand Protestants were con- 
fiseated. The repeal of the act of 
settlement would have possibly da- 
maged friends—the act of attainder 
inflicted all its severity on enemies, 
and, at their cost, enabled the legisla- 
ture or the crown to indemnify adhe- 
rents for their losses. Dr. Burgh, 
Roman Catholic bishop of Ossory, has 
enabled us to anticipate the judgment 
whieh his church will pronounce on a 
repetition of such enactments as these, 
if “a parliament in College-green” be 
indulged with an opportunity to renew 
them. Nearly a hundred years after 
the passing of the act of attainder—an 
act, considering all the circumstances, 
pre-eminently iniquitous and cruel— 
that Roman Catholic bishop, chosen 
historiographer of the Dominican or- 
der, thus wrote of the parliament 
which was disgraced by it:— 


‘* There were passed in that parlia- 
ment wholesome decrees, (salubria de- 
creta,) thirty-five in number, of which 
nine, especially worthy of note, are as 
follows.” 


After the enumeration of these more 
remarkable decrees, which include the 
act of attainder and a repeal of the act 
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of settlement, the episcopal censor 
proceeds— 


“ These, and the twenty-six other de- 
erees, which will be too long to insert, 
were issued in that assembly of the na- 
tion, concerning which, though very just 
in themselves, whilst Protestants mur- 
mured, the orthodox might oppose the fol- 
lowing words of the first book of Macca- 
bees, chapter xv. verses 33 and 34, viz. 
‘ Neither have we taken the land of an- 
other, nor do we seize the property of 
another, but the inheritance of our fa- 
thers, which was unjustly possessed for 
a time by our enemies—but we, HAVING 
AN OPPORTUNITY, CLAIM THE INHERI- 


> 1% 


TANCE OF OUR FATHERS. 


Here, we confidently affirm, the 
strength of the repeal cause is dis- 
closed. ‘ We seek an opportunity to 
claim the inheritance of our fathers.” 
The civil war of which Mr. O° Connell 
speaks—the war of titles—may follow 
in the train of repeal; massacre and 
mutual slaughter may thin the multi- 
tudes, maddened by success, and pre- 

are the country for a re-conquest— 
but at this moment no such results are 
thought of by the masses impatient 
of the English yoke. They look to 
their own aggrandizement—to the 
country’s independence—to the aseen- 
dancy of their religion, and to the de- 
livering the “inheritance of their fa- 
thers” from the Saxon intruder. 
These are the influences that 
them on—influences that have the 
likeness of religion, patriotism, and 
pride of birth—influences that have 
the promise of wealth, ease, veii- 
geance—it is madness to think that 
they can be counteracted by any such 
devices as the tactique of party would 
suggest — concessions extorted froth 
timidity, or hazarded by rashness, will 
only increase their authority, and ap- 
ply new stimulants to the masses they 
are preparing for rebellion. 

After having made these obsetva- 
tions, it is needless for us to say that 
the policy of Sir Robert Peel, as com- 
pared with that which members or 
partisans of the late government have 
recommended, meets our full approval. 
It remains only that we consider his 
Fabian tactique in comparison with 
that which eager Conservatives would 
advise ; or rather, inasmuch as the ad- 
visers are not unanimous or very defi- 





* See “ By-ways of Irish History” in our number for December, 1838. 
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nite in their suggestions, by a reference 
to the perils and difficulties of our 
troubled times—difficulties which chal- 
lenge, from the British minister, wis- 
dom and decision of no ordinary stamp 
to meet them with success. 

And here, when about to expose 
our views of the policy of the two go- 
verning parties—that which rules the 
repealers, that which guides the minis- 
ter—we candidly express our hope that 
our knowledge of Sir Robert Peel’s 
views is more defective and mistaken 
than that which we have attained of his 
adversary’s. Ifwehave divined the plans 
of the Conservative leader truly, they 
are impracticable; because they as- 
sume, as essential to their efficiency, an 
tlement which has no sensible exis- 
tence in Ireland—a Roman Catholic 
aristocracy. There is no such thing. 
Let us not be thought to deny the 
claims of many a Roman Catholic to 
birth and breeding, and the sentiments 
and accomplishinents which bestow on 
rank and fortune their most attractive 

aces. We admit these claims as 

eely as they can be largely made— 
but blood, and education, and fortune, 
are not sufficient to create an order. 
To constitute an aristocracy there 
must be influence, and we have no he- 
sitation to affirm that the Roman Ca- 
tholic gentry, whatever their indivi- 
dual merits, are without influence in 
Treland. Since the first dawn of en- 
terprise among the Roman Catholics, 
the influence and authority of their 
aristocracy has been declining. There 
are elements in their body, out of 
which it is possible to shape an aristo- 
cracy, or perhaps it would be more 
just to say, that there is an inert organ 
of aristocracy which a very wise go- 
vernment could call into life, but no 
vernment can do so, which is not 
rst persuaded that that organ has not 
life in it now. 

The Roman Catholic body in Ire- 
land consists of two orders or classes, 
a priesthood and a people—a priest- 
hood and a people, it is now avowed, 
bent upon the accomplishment of a 
purpose which threatens, as all parties 
in the legislature acknowledge, utter 
ruin to the British empire. ‘The mea- 
sures hitherto adopted or devised by 
the Conservative ministry, in relation 
to this estranged or disaffected body, 
were measures calculated to increase 
their power or influence—the general 
policy of the government was shaped 
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in’a spirit of confidence and kindliness 
towards them, and of severity or re- 
pulsion towards those whom they were 
taught to reckon among the ieiebta, 
ries of their party. This policy was 
not altogether without its effect. It 
afforded some gratification to indivi- 
duals in the Roman Catholic body to 
see objects of their enmity slighted, if 
not mortified by the government, and 
they perhaps were influenced to ob- 
serve a seeming neutrality, while they 
waited a fuller development of the mi- 
nister’s purposes and plans. The 
great body, however, was altogether 
unmoved, or moved only by a feeling 
of triumph at seeing disunion weaken- 
ing the Conservative party, and, in one 
instance at least, moved by a feeling of 
generous sympathy, and by a sense not 
the less just or powerful, because in- 
stinctive and involuntary, of unfitness 
in a policy somewhat colder than had 
been looked or even wished for. 

The explanation of this phenomenon 
is obvious. Concessions of political 
power, however extensive, are not 
likely to attach to the state any but 
those who believe that they have an 
interest in the public tranquillity and 
welfare. A prosperous condition in 
social life will guarantee the safe exer- 
cise of political privileges ; but to 
augment the franchises of the poor 
and discontented is to make them only 
the more efficient instruments for dis- 
affection, and to render it more plainly 
the interest of the disaffected to con- 
firm them in discontent. Thus it has 
fared with the experiments of conces- 
sion which have been tried of late 
years. The transfer of political power 
to the Roman Catholic body in Ireland 
has aggrandized the party bent upon 
repeal, and has stripped the friends of 
British connection in that body of all 
influence and authority. The consti- 
tuencies, so far as they may be con- 
sidered Roman Catholic, are at the 
orders of their bishops and priests, or 
perhaps more generally, of the repeal 
executive ; the Roman Catholic gentry 
who desire to represent such consti- 
tuencies must speak their sentiments, 
or, where they cannot submit to such 
indignity, must be silent. Hence it 
has come to pass, that concession has 
not won good words for the British 
legislature or government from any 
portion of the Roman Catholics of 
Jreland. 

We were not surprised that in the 
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outset of his official career, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s policy for Ireland should 
have been cautious almost to timidity. 
We remembered the circumstances of 
his failure in 1835, and that the neces- 
sity of his abdication was caused by 
the majority against him in Ireland. 
We knew how industriously it was 
spread abroad at the period of his re- 
signation, that but for a display of 
ultra Protestantism in Ireland, many 
who were driven to embrace the Mel- 
bourne party would have sided with 
the Conservatives, and by their votes 
and influence determined many Irish 
elections; and although we saw little 
reason to place confidence in such re- 
ports, we knew that they were to some 
extent believed, and were not there- 
fore surprised to see them, in the prin- 
ciple and practice of Lord de Grey’s 
government, acted on. Circumstances, 
no doubt, were materially altered since 
the year 1835: Mr. O'Connell could 
not now impose a ministry on a divided 
empire ; but a good government might 
still be embarrassed and rendered un- 
popular by disorder in Ireland. Even 
insurrection, desperate as such an at- 
tempt must seem, might be hazarded. 
Sir Robert Peel took his measures so 
warily, that disaffection was left with- 
out a single pretext of which bad men 
could avail themselves to cover a trea- 
sonable enterprise. 

So far well. The new ministry was 
to be judged of by its official appoint- 
ments, Roman Catholics in Ireland 
could not rise in rebellion against acts 
of which their. Whig or Radical allies 
in parliament expressed warm appro- 
bation. There was accordingly a 
season of tranquillity. Nor was the 
tranquillity merely absence of external 
disorder. Not only had “ praedial 
offences” been discontinued, but even 
religious controversy became hushed. 
The principles, practices, and designs 
of Romanism, viewed in its political 
character, had been plainly exposed ; 
the country had been, through God’s 
mercy, delivered from the sway of 
men who had made themselves the 
allies or the servants of that formida- 
ble power ; all who desired only the 
public good acknowledged the desira- 
bleness of repose from the stimulants 
of controversies not absolutely neces- 
sary; and thus the policy of Sir Robert 
Peel coincided with the views and 
wishes of parties who might otherwise 
have counteracted{or crossed it. 


If the Roman Catholic gentry pos- 


« sessed the influence which might ren- 


der them efficient as an order, the re- 
pose which Sir Robert Peel made 
considerable sacrifices to secure would 
have been attained. Their interests 
are the same with those of the coun- 
try, and they know that rest from agi- 
tation and prosperity are connected in 
the relation of antecedent and conse- 
quent. But while the country demands 
repose as the first of earthly blessings, 
the party of most influence and autho- 
rity among our people has an interest 
in agitation, and a grounded conviction 
that it could not maintain its sovereign 
ascendancy through a long continued 
period of national repose. The Ro- 
man Catholic priesthood in Ireland 
exercise their authority amid many 
and peculiar perils. The influence of 
the Catholic church, its scriptural 
character, its pure worship, its faith- 
ful teaching, notwithstanding all the 
opposition of Romanism, is felt and 
dreaded: the lives of the Catholic 
clergy recommend a religion which 
seems amiable in their good works ; 
while the growing intelligence of the 
Roman Catholic people, and their 
improving acquaintance with the won- 
ders of nature and art, are daily in- 
creasing the numbers over whom su- 
perstition is losing its power. Add 
to all this the altered relations in 
which Catholic and Roman Catholic 
clergy are now presented to them— 
the former, in matters of pecuniary 
concern, only known by their boun- 
ties ; the latter imposing very heavy 
burdens upon them for the mainte- 
nance of a system which has lost much 
of its power over their affections. It 
is to be remembered too, that the 
efforts to impart scriptural instruc- 
tion to them, through the medium of 
their native language as well as of the 
Scripture, have never been discon- 
tinued. The missionary zeal which 
the trials and afflictions of ten years 
of persecution had not quenched, may 
well have caused anxiety, and even 
alarm, to the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood. 

Events of a startling nature soon 
came to quicken their natural appre- 
hensions. On one side they saw rising 
up in many a mind disbelief in their 
creed; on another, resistance to their 
pecuniary exactions; and they were 
not slow to discern that the opposition 
to their system, or their dominion 
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rather, was likely to increase and be- 
come too powerful for them, unless 
means could be devised for satisfying 
the minds of their once patient vota- 
ries, or diverting them by some ex- 
citement less perilous than the com- 
paring creeds with Scripture, or dis- 
cussing questions of ecclesiastical 
finance. The liberality of British le- 
gislation had left but one available 
topic by which this diversion could 
be effected; but it was the topic of 
most power—* Repeal.” 

Repeal of the legislative union 
holds out such promises to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, that nothing was 
wanting to render it the most stimu- 
lating of all topics, except a hope that 
the efforts to effect it might be suc- 
cessful. Such hopelessness, however, 
rested upon the thought of it, that, in 
the judgment of all parties, the conceit 
of the schoolmen of old, the “ chimera 
bombinans in vacuo,” was long re- 
garded as the fitting type and repre- 
sentative of the “repeal agitation.” 
To imagine it successful was to ima- 
gine the power of Great Britain ut- 
terly overthrown—a consummation 
which it was thought impossible for 
the hearts of the loyal or even the dis- 
affected to conceive. Ridicule, there- 
fore, and the imputation of dishonest 
and sordid purposes to the leaders of 
the repeal party were commonly the 
arguments employed against their pro- 
ject. Agreat change, however, has 
taken place. The legislature and go- 
vernment of Great Britain strongly 
declaring against the schemes of the 
repealers, have abstained from employ- 
ing against them measures of coercion. 
The abstinence has been interpreted, 
most probably misinterpreted, as a 
symptom of embarrassment or fear ; 
hope has been let in upon the enter- 
prises of the repealers ; the scanty rill 
of agitation has swelled into a flood. 
“ The twig at which thou layest down 
to rest has become, while thou hast 
slept, a tree.” The repeal treasury has 
begun to count by thousands, and its 
hosts (but this is indeed less surprising) 
by hundreds of thousands. 

It does not of necessity follow that 
the policy of ministers, although its 
immediate results have been thus 
threatening, may not ultimately prove 
suecessful. To indulge the agitators 
with liberty large enough for the 
employment of all the agencies on 
which they profess to rely, and to 
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teach them by bitter experience that 
all must be ineffectual, seems to be 
the lesson which ministers design for 
Mr. O'Connell or his followers. The 
lesson may possibly prove instructive. 
If men are taught to associate the 
project of repeal with weariness, and 
want, and disappointment—with idle 
promises, which of themselves fall to 
decay—they may be more thoroughly 
dispossessed of the bad spirit, the passion 
for change, than they could be by pro- 
cesses more violent and compendious. 
If public meetings or processions to 
show the strength of repealers are 
prohibited by law, the prime agitators 
are furnished with a new topic for agi- 
tation, in the oppressive statutes which 
have abridged their constitutional pri- 
vileges in order to defeat their pros- 
pering exertions. If the law refuse 
to interfere, and repeal demonstrations 
and repeal exactions tire out the pa- 
tience of a long misguided people, the 
leaders are convicted of being false 
prophets, their scheme is proved im- 
practicable, by having failed when 
tried under all imaginable advantages, 
the British constitution has had a 
new testimony to its excellence in the 
escaped perils through which it has in- 
dulged multitudes of disaffected men 
to labour for the dismemberment of 
the empire, and the constitutional 
minister, Sir Robert Peel, justly ob- 
tains the highest prize that can be 
won by fortitude and sagacity—a con- 
summation, in all its parts, “ devoutly 
to be wished for.” 

But may it rationally be hoped for ? 


** That is the question.” 


The repealers express a confident 
assurance of success: if they are 
sincere, disaffection has never been 
excited by prospects more brilliant 
and stimulating than theirs. For the 
mass of the people there is a promise 
of ease and abundance ; for those who 
cherish traditions of ancestral rank 
and possessions, days of triumph and 
splendour; for the priesthood, gor- 
geous visions of unbounded wealth, 
undivided empire, accomplishment of 
the schemes of ecclesiastical ambition, 
satisfaction of the needs of ecclesi- 
astical hatred, England abased, the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland at their 
command,. the estates of Protestants 
at their disposal, the persons of Pro- 
testants at their mercy—so dazzling 
are the prizes for the armies of repeal 
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when their travail has been success- 
fully ended! Such prizes may in-- 
fluence aspirants to suffer long; and 
when they are told that success is to 
be won through the privations and 
endurances of a protracted struggle, 
in which the agencies of peace—toils, 
and submissions, and self-denial—shall 
be made of more worth than military 
virtues and pitched battles, they may 
be influenced to give proofs of a pa- 
tience which shall disappoint the calcu- 
lations of the most astute statesmen 
who judge of the times in which they 
live without the benefit of an apt pre- 
eedent in any written history. One 
thing is certain: in that career of 
peaceful hardihood through which the 
repealers are instructed that they must 
march onward to success, they will be 
soothed and encouraged by the voices 
and caresses of daughters, mothers, 
wives: domestic affection will unite 
with public opinion, and with confi- 
dence in their leaders to preserve 
them within paths which they will be 
taught to think not the less honourable 
for being safe. 

If the repeal multitudes can be in- 
fluenced to abide in these paths, and, 
amidst their labours, and privations, 
and hopes deferred, not to lose con- 
fidence in their cause or their leaders, 
the policy of government, so far from 
thwarting, will promote, the purposes 
of the disaffected. The government 
appear desirous to prevent a civil war ; 
for the present Mr. O’Connell’s desire 
is similar: he has exerted himself much 
to prevent his followers from pro- 
voking their ruin by breaking out 
into insurrection—the policy which 
has garrisoned Ireland with a strong 
military force, supplies to him his 
strongest arguments: while the law 
permits his threatening demonstra- 
tions, and the army compels his mul- 
.titudes to keep the peace, his labours 
are lightened—his office as peace-pre- 
server is almost a sinecure ; and he 
need concern himself only in keeping 
alive the hopes of the repealers, and 
in administering the rent. 

Thus far, it would seem, the policy 
of the repealers has been successful. 
They proposed to advance the inte- 
rests of their cause by demonstrations 
in the open air, at which vast multi- 
tudes of men should assist (without 
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committing a breach of the peace) in 
every part of Ireland. They are left 
free to hold these meetings, and are 
assisted in keeping the peace at them 
by the presence of military corps of 
observation. The prohibition of which 
Protestants complain enhances the in- 
dulgence continued to the repealers. 
We do not say that the case of the 
commemorations dear to Protestants 
was the same with that of the repeal 
meetings and processions ; but there 
is one point in which the two cases 
meet, and this the point of view in 
which law ought to regard them,— 
they are alike unsuited to a state of 
society like that of Ireland. The laws 
which denied to Protestants a con- 
stitutional right,* because the exercise 
of it was inexpedient, should have fol- 
lowed out the precedent into its legi- 
timate and necessary consequences, 
and rendered the prohibition of public 
processions general, or at least have 
invested the chief governor of the 
country with a discretionary power 
over all assemblages likely to be pro- 
ductive of evil. No such power Ce 
ing been exercised or given, the re- 
pealers had the more triumph in their 
parades of force, and very great 
numbers of loyal men felt themselves 
subjected to a two-fold mortification. 
We do not forget that government 
has expressed its displeasure against 
justices of the peace and public stipen- 
diaries who have openly lent their aid 
to the movement in favour of repeal ; 
nor have we any doubt that it was 
wise to remove magistrates and officers 
upon whose discretion, firmness, and 
principle, reliance could not be safely 
placed. In the hour of trial, the 
repeal cause may suffer from a want 
of the clandestine protection and sup- 
port which friends retained in autho- 
rity might, if they pleased, afford it ; 
but for the present, so long as the 
laws are obeyed, it is possible that 
the severity of government may give 
increased confidence to multitudes who 
will be taught—it matters not how 
untruly—to discern in it an evidence 
of fear—tfear manifested in permitting 
repealers to assemble without impedi- 
ment, and in punishing any servants 
of the crown who may attend their 
deprecated although legal meetings. 
The air of consequence thus given 


* It would appear from the very welcome declarations of her majesty’s ministers 


that this ano 


y is likely to be rectified. 
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to the repeal demonstrations, and the 
pride of being at once indulged and 
feared, will not constitute the only or 
the chief requitals which may serve to 
keep the “associates and volunteers” 
in good heart and spirits, while they 
toil forward to the great end of their 
exertions. 

A more substantial mark of favour 
is promised them. Honour they have 
had from the government, pecuniary 
recompense is to come from the church. 
Covetousness is idolatry—money is 
the root of allevil. It is, accordingly, 
well arranged, that when Roman Ca- 
tholic repealers are to be remunerated 
for their outlays of money and time, 
it shall be at the orders of casuists 
who can judge of right and wrong, 
and who, at the day of judgment, will 
answer for their souls, namely, their 
bishops, that they are to “help them- 
selves” out of their neighbours’ pos- 
sessions. The expenses of the repeal 
movement are to be defrayed, like 
those of Napoleon’s wars, by the 
enemy—by the parties whom, as their 
final ruin is decided on, it is of little 
consequence to impoverish en atten- 
dant. Passive resistance to rents is 
to commence at the command, or, to 
speak more correctly, by permission 
of the Roman Catholic bishops. This 
the Right Rev. Dr. Higgins has not 
serupled to announce. We give the 
“ Pastoral,” as it appeared in the 
Dublin Statesman of July 21 :— 


*« Did the English nation know (asks 
the titular bishop) that when theCatholic 
bishops of Ireland joined for repeal, in- 
stead of the aristocracy asking what they 
would do with the people, the people 
were asking what they would do with 
the aristocracy ? Instead of encouraging 
that notion, the Catholic bishops of Ire- 
land turned the feelings of the people into 
a peaceful agitation for repeal; and if 
that repeal is long withheld, Z am not 
the man to prevent an agitation against 
rents, which, once begun, will soon shake 
the empire to its centre. . Gentle- 
men, the die is cast; we are pledged to 
go forward with our peaceful move- 
ments. I perceive that you are all 
pledged to the same determination 
(cheers). I conclude, therefore, with 
a hope that the stupidity, the cupidity, 
and the perverseness of England, will 
not drive the Irish people to the agita- 
tion to which I have adverted, and that 
a speedy repeal of the union will give 
s2curity at home and prosperity to our 
native land. (His lordship resumed his 
seat amid great applause.”’) 
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This is an important announcement, 
Roman Catholic bishops are the prime 
movers of the agitation for repeal— 
passive resistance to rents is to com- 
mence at the favourable moment when 
they shall give permission. Under the 
auspices of such financiers, the repeal 
movement need not be discontinued 
for lack of means: it will be charge- 
able only on the enemy. When it 
becomes the sthsinetelign duty of 
patriotism and religion to withhold 
rents, and retain lands and tenements 
as properties in fee, the rich and pious 
patriots will see little reason to forsake 
a cause which imposes on them so 
amiable obligations. 

But it may be said that we have 
devoted too much space to this portion 
of our subject. Repeal demonstra- 
tions, it is said by some, are incon- 
venient, but they cannot accomplish 
the ruinous measure for which they 
are apparently designed. A repeal of 
the union, it is said, must be won in 
parliament or the field—it would be 
madness to suppose that rebellion, 
having such an object, could be suc- 
cessful—to think that the British legis- 
lature would assent to a dismember- 
ment of the empire is equally chimerical 
and absurd!! We will not enter upon 
a calculation of the chances of war,— 
but we boldly affirm, and after the 
deliberation which justifies us in being 
bold, that reliance on parliament for 
a maintenance of the union may be 
excessive or misplaced: at least it is 
not difficult or extravagant to imagine 
circumstances in which it would be 
very precarious. 

Such circumstances have been ima- 
gined. In the course of one of the 
recent debates on Irish affairs, a ques- 
tion was put to Sir Robert Peel, 
whether he would insist on maintain- 
ing the legislative union if all the 
representatives from Jreland were ad- 
vocates of repeal. We dislike such 
questions, and think it unreasonable 
that a minister should be required to 
answer them.. When a most impro- 
bable hypothesis has been realised, 
the attendant circumstances will serve 
to show how the emergency should be 
provided for. Under ordinary circum- 
stances we should consider such a state 
of thingsas the Irish member supposed, 
likely to realise not only all that its 
friends expect, but all, the worst, that 
its opponents apprehend or dread, from 
a repeal of the union. A hundred 
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and five Irish members embodied into 
a party having one fixed object to 
which all their energies would be 
directed—such a party in a reformed 
oe could it be resisted ? 

ith a party numerically no stronger, 
Sir Robert Peel, in the face of one of 
the most powerful governments ever 
known in England, resisted the pro- 
gress of revolution for more than ten 
years, and finally prevailed against it. 
With a party much smaller in number 
—with, indeed, an Irish party of 
seventy, an Irish majority of thirty- 
five—Mr. O’Connell, contrary to the 
will of the British peers, commons, 
and people, kept the Melbourne minis- 
try six years in office. What might 
not be done by a party of one hundred 
and five? There was a time when 
the public virtue of England would 
have caused all meaner jealousies to 
disappear before the suspicions that 

ould be excited by the presence of 
such a party, and would have united 
British representatives of all shades 
of opinions in a common cause against 
the common enemy. “’Tis not so 
now.” We firmly believe that some of 
the wisest and best men in the British 
dominions, seeing what a support and 
rallying place was afforded to the 
delegates of dissent, revolution, and 
republicanism, in so powerful an anti- 
Anglican faction, would become as 
earnest in their endeavours to effect 
a separation between the legislatures 
of Great Britain and Ireland as are 
at this day the most intemperate of 
the repealers. 

Such of our readers as can remember 
the speeches at the Corn Exchange in 
the winter of 1834-35, need not be 
reminded how clearly and openly the 
tactique of the Roman Catholic party 
was described by its leaders. The 
power of the Conservatives had grown 
strong. They would have a con- 
siderable superiority at the elections 
in England—would have a majority 
even on the whole throughout Great 
Britain—but not, if the Irish whigs, 
radicals, and Roman Catholics were 
energetic, so great as not to be over- 
borne by a majority opposed to them 
from Ireland. These predictions were 
verified, although the majority sent 
from Irelandamounted to no more than 
thirty-five. What might not be 
achieved should the majority exceed 
one hundred ? 

There, certainly, seems little reason 
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to ap rehend that the repeal party 
should grow to such a strength as 
this; but if the tactique of passive 
resistance to rents be remorselessly 
and extensively carried into energetic 
action, it is difficult to anticipate the 
results which may be obtained from 
it. We have already spoken of the 
agencies by which Protestants are 
allured to engage in the movement 
for repeal—the insidious assurances 
that the condition of those who in- 
habit rural districts would be much 
improved, and that the artizans and 
shop-keepers in towns would share in 
the prosperity of their friends in the 
country. This propagandism con- 
tinues, unremittingly and adroitly, its 
exertions. Its arguments are plau- 
sible and persuasive—are addressed 
to numbers whose condition enhances 
the interest of any thing that promises 
relief from pecuniary distress, and fail 
to produce their full effect only because 
Protestants of the poorer classes have 
not yet learned to place implicit trust 
in the promises of Roman Catholics. 
If the discipline they are undergoing, 
in what they suffer and what they see 
and hear, have the effect of removing 
their distrust, the repeal party in the 
house of commons may ence too 
strong to be manageable or to be 
endured. “The worst separation,” 
said a man of the world, speaking of 
domestic life, “may be when neces- 
sity compels the parties to have the 
same roof over their heads.” British 
statesmen may learn that this remark 
is politically true, and may find that 
the union is not less effectually dis- 
solved, and the dismemberment of the 
empire not less real, should repeal seat 
eighty or ninety Irish members on 
the benches at St. Stephen’s, than if 
they were permitted to hold their par- 
liamentary meetings in College-green. 

It would be bootless to examine the 
chances of success for repeal if it were 
to tempt the hazards of war. Rebel- 
lion would now but provoke overthrow. 
Indeed, unless Protestants take the 
field under its: banners, repeal does 
not seem attainable by open insurrec- 
tion. This isa truth neither unknown 
or doubted. The assiduous endeavours 
to corrupt Protestants are proof that 
its importance is not underrated by at 
least one of the parties at issue. 
Friends of British connection also 
show themselves sensible of its value. 
May their exertions prosper. 
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We have been minute in our details 
and proofs ; but not more so, we trust, 
than the interests of so grave a subject 
demanded. Our desire and hope was 
to make it clear that her majesty’s 
ministers were wise in refusing their 
assent to any of the rash schemes of 
conciliation, which they were expected 
to favour. Men of high reputation, 
aceredited by the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, ecclesiastical and lay, under- 
took, on behalf of their vast cliente- 
lage, that the concessions granted in 
the year 1829 would satisfy all their 
wants and desires, and that so com- 
pletely, that no disability or grievance 
would remain on which it would be 
possible for the ablest agitator to 
ereate any public excitement. To these 
declarations on their hehalf, the clients 
professed themselves ready to swear 
their assent—these declarations, when 
their claims were granted, they did 
affirm with an oath. When Lord 
Plunket, and Lord Grenville, Mr. 
Canning, and Mr. Grattan (author- 
ized plenipotentiaries they might be 
termed) made promises which, although 
their clients swore to keep them, have 
not protected Ireland against the move- 
ment for repeal, how could Mr. Ward 


expeet that such promises as his, dis- 
avowed as they are, contemptuously 
disavowed by the body of the Roman 
Catholies, can have the effect of per- 
suading the legislature or the govern- 


ment?* No. The Roman Catholic 
rvepealers in Ireland look forward to a 
magnificent termination of the struggle 
in which they are engaged. Success 
will establish a hierocracy more power- 
ful and wealthier, although within a 
narrower compass, than that of Rome 
herself in her most gorgeous days ; 
suecess will bestow comparative afflu- 
ence on the general mass of the people. 
To break down the church establish- 
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ment is to remove an obstacle in the 
repealers’ way ; to pay the priests is to 
subsidise them against England—it is 
not to conciliate their favour, or to 
purchase an abandonment of their 
projects. 

Sir Robert Peel wisely refused to 
eountenance these crude expedients, 
which assume that the true device for 
turning a man back from his ambi- 
tions is to help him to the attainment 
of them. Does he show equal wisdom 
in discontenting the friends of British 
connection who call for effectual pro- 
tection against schemes and move- 
ments which can scarcely be thought 
of without alarm? It is not just to 
leave loyal and obedient citizens ex- 
posed to dangers, or even tried by 
terrors which the disaffected prepare 
for them and from which the state 
could exempt them. Fear is affliction ; 
to live amidst influences which natu, 
rally cause fear is to live in a state of 
sore trial; and to live thus, because 
the stateindulges parties, whose avowed 
purposes are not less pernicious than 
treason, with a privilege which she 
has withdrawn from subjects of the 
most determined loyalty and good 
faith, tests painfully the temper of 
true men’s allegiance. To be a hus- 
band and a father, to be a wife ora 
daughter, in districts where the masses 
frequently meet to promote the cause 
of repeal, to feel that this assembling 
together is permitted, and that no in- 
terruption will be given to their pro- 
ceedings, until perhaps they are to be 
arrested in a career of slaughter, is 
not to live under the effectual protec- 
tion of British law. And it is a very 
painful and alarming consideration, 
that, if the friends of British connec- 
tion, where they are few in number 
and their adversaries many, experience 
any cessation of alarm, it is caused 


* « An Address to the People of Great Britain from the Irish Liberal Members” 
has appeared in the publie prints. After having stated the grievances of Ireland 
and made nine demands, one of which is the same with that which was made by Mr. 
Ward ia his late motion, these gentlemen conclude in this fashion :— 

** Should this remonstrance be successful, we cannot indeed promise the immediate 
restoration of those feelings of attachment which a few years since had begun to 
expel from the national breast sentiments engendered by centuries of oppression. 
We can only express our conviction that those who confide in the influence of justice 
will not have misplaced their trust,” &c. &c. The party of Mr. O'Connell and the 
Roman Catholic clergy honestly declare that nothing less than repeal of the union 
will content them and the millions of whom they constitute the organ. The 
** liberal members” advise the government to try concessions less ample, but do not 

mise (and say they do not) that the measures they recommend will prove satis- 
Soctory. The conelusion is obvious. : 
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them by the thought that the dis- 
cipline of the repealers is so admira- 
ble, the authority of the commanders 
so absolute, and the obedience of the 
associates so submissive, that until all 
things are ready for a successful move- 
ment, they will not imbrue their hands 
in blood. To be relieved from the 
sharp importunity of present fear only 
by considerations arising out of a be- 
lief in the excellence of the discipline 
in which the armies of repeal are 
trained, and in the strength of their 
military patience, is to purchase the 
remission on hard terms, terms very 
distressing to the individual, and which 
may prove very prejudicial to the 
nation. 

We wish the reader could “realize” 
the condition of a Protestant in any 
of those Irish districts where the re- 
peal cause is most flourishing. On all 
sides round him he witnesses the 
most unsuspicious assurances that “ the 
people’ expect success. Even in the 
unaffected good humour of some he 
discerns the presence of a lively hope, 
no less than in the insolent and menac- 
ing demeanour of “the baser sort.” 
Such newspaper intelligence as he re- 
ceives is of the kind which increases 
his uneasiness—the conversation, 
wherever he turns, has but one subject 
and one drift, repeal and its likelihood 
of success. When good natured ac- 
quaintances, who take a purt in the 
movement, encourage him not to be 
east down through fear of any sudder 
tumult, such as vast assemblages and 
most vehement speeches might seem 
to threaten, they confirm their assur- 
ances of present safety by descriptions 
of the plans, the power, and the con- 
fident expectations of their party ; and 
as the peaceful termination of meeting 
after meeting proves their predictions 
true and disposes to further credence, 
they become bold enough to show how 
security, ample and real, may be 
won, after the great success has been 
attained as well as during the struggle 
for it, by espousing now, either secretly 
or openly, the cause of the stronger, 
or at least the more determined, party. 
We can assure the reader that his 
imagination must be very prolific if it 
can present to him the variety of in- 
sidious artifices by which, according 
to their circumstances and character, 
the loyalty of Protestants in Ireland 
is thus tempted. 

It seems now settled ‘that in this 
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alarming condition Ireland must re- 
main for some time longer. We 
earnestly entreat Protestants to en- 
dure steadfastly their severe trials, and 
to look for protection in union amo 

themselves and in those habits which 
will ensure them the fraternal sympa- 
thies of the British people. We further 
citreat them to be careful for their 
reputation as well as for the defence 
of their properties and persons ; and 
while they are forming confederations 
by which their physical strength is ren- 
dered most available, we trust that 
they will not neglect the important 
duty of making manifest the justice of 
their cause. At this moment, repealers 
have no pretext or excuse for their 
disaffection in the intemperance of any 
class of Protestants. It is important 
that this characteristic of the repeal 
movement be preserved. Pretexts are 
invented against the landed aristocracy, 
as if through their unfairness or un- 
charitableness the people are suffering 
and discontented. Where these pre- 
texts are untrue, their falsehood should 
be effectually shown—where there is 
a foundation for them, the grievance 
out of which they arise should be 
redressed. ye earnestly recommend 
to the gentry favourable to British 
eonnection, when they meet together, 
that they give diligent heed to all that 
concerns the relation between landlord 
and tenant, a relation of the deepest 
interest, whether it he considered in 
its influence on society in Ireland, or 
for the consequence ascribed to it 
wherever there is a public opinion 
throughout Europe. We do not think 
a Protestant confederation will produce 
permanent good if the condition of the 
Trish tenantry be overlooked. Repeal- 
ers offer, among their bribes, . the 
stimulating promise of low rent and 
fixity of tenure. What will the Pro. 
testant aristocracy offer? How will 
they disconcert the insidious device of 
their opponents? Will they content 
themselves with affirming that the re- 
peal party is not to be believed or 
trusted? If they do, they leave half 
their work undone—the half they have 
chosen is not the best, although it may 
seem the most pressing—and, left im- 
perfect because alone, will soon lose 
its influence. We know how difficult 
it is to discharge fully the duties which 
in a time like this devolve on ‘the 
landed proprietors of Ireland ; but we 
do not think that difficulties ought to 
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deter them. We think they have de- 
ferred too long the searching inquiry 
which charges against them, mischie- 
vous although false, have for some time 
rendered necessary. We think that 
there has been too little concert be- 
tween them. We wish much, while 
yet there is time, to see these neglects 
and these errors corrected and re- 
paired. We regret the delays of 
the government and legislature in re- 
pressing agitation ; and scarcely less 
regret that the landlords of Ireland, 
as a body, had not made the justice of 
their case so conspicuous that they 
could challenge with authority the 
prompt interposition of government to 
suppress disorders which were wholly 
without excuse. We remember that, 
in various instances, when individual 
landlords have been aspersed, they 
have compelled even prejudice to ad- 
mit that the charges against them 
were foul calumnies. Why will not 
the proprietors, as a body, enable 
themselves to make a defence equally 
effective? Why will they not acquire 
evidence to establish the justice of 
their cause ; or why will not the up- 
right and benevolent separate their 
case from that of the oppressor? Al- 
leged grievances should never be heed- 


lessly overlooked; if real they de- 
mand redress; if imaginary, explana- 


tion. The landlords of Ireland should 
put themselves in a condition to meet 
the charges against them by showing 
in one case their ability to explain, 
and in the other, their willingness to 
redress. 

It would be our earnest prayer that 
a principle like that we recommend to 
the landed proprietors were adopted 
by the government. It should do jus- 
tice, should communicate true notions 
respecting justice ; and while dis- 
couraging the agitator, whose trade is 
to irritate the public mind, should re- 
move or explain away all topics of 
irritation. The state of Ireland de- 
mands imperatively an application of 
this principle. Its past and present 
condition may be thus briefly de- 
scribed : Protestants were once placed 
and supported here as a garrison 
against foreign invasion, and against 
that body which Whigs, in the earlier 
part of the last century, used to term 
the “common enemy,” namely, the 
Roman Catholic people ; and they 
manfully and loyally kept the country 
for or in conection with England. 
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That “ common enemy” has been since, 
agreeably to the statesmanship of Mr. 
Fox, taken in to the garrison in con- 
siderable force; and not unnaturally, 
they wish to keep or gain the country 
for themselves. In such a difficulty 
the State must either cast them out of 
the garrison, replacing them in their 
ancient estate of helplessness and hos- 
tility, or it must change their charac- 
ter and disposition so as that they will 
maintain their post and their engage- 
ments honourably. To succeed in this 
latter enterprise, the government must 
convince them that mutiny would be 
hopeless, and that good conduct and 
fidelity shall not go unrewarded. It 
must work this conviction in the minds 
of the people, not by entrusting them 
with franchises which may render 
them profitable servants to those who 
would use them, but by bestowing upon 
them benefits which prove its own 
desire to serve them; and by making 
this desire so evident that it shall be 
intelligible in the resistance of the 
state to the clamours of faction, no less 
than in its concessions to the claims of 
real expediency and justice. 

We are bold to say that a steadfast 
and consistent adherence to this sim- 
ple principle will have the effect, even 
now, of reclaiming malcontents, or, 
at least, of reducing them to order. 
When they are thoroughly convinced 
that their ambitious dreams cannot be 
realized, and have good reason to hope 
that habits of industry and obedience 
to law will be most conducive to their 
personal good, such habits will be 
cultivated ; and, as the cottage be- 
comes a happy home, the visions which 
would disturb its peace, and tempt the 
the inmates to barter present good 
for a most precarious future, will lose 
their power, agitators will begin to 
find their vocation neither popular nor 
profitable, and England, felt in the 
benefits it imparts, will become re- 
spected and loved. A good under- 
standing between the landed aristocracy 
of Ireland and the British government 
may enable a wise statesman to pro- 
cure that deference for British law 
in. Ireland which has already been 
achieved in India, and which was once, 
at a time of much peril, won for the 
aristocracy of ancient Rome; when, 
as the historian observes—“ Nec quis- 
quam unus malis artibus postea tam 
popularis esset, quam tum bene impe- 
rando universus senatus fuit.” 





